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The Mmory of 
THOSE VALIANT SIKHS 

niED rOB FAtXB Ain> OOmF&T 




AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


One who possesses no claims to systematic scholarship, and 
who nevertheless asks the public to approve of his labours in a 
field of some difiBculty, is bound to show to his readers that he 
has at least had fair means of obtaining accurate information and 
of coming to just conclusions. 

Towards the end of the year 1837, the Author received, 
through the unsolicited favour of Lord Auckland, the appoint- 
ment of Assistant to Colonel Wade, the Political Agent at 
Ludhiana, and the officer in charge of the British relations with 
the Punjab and the chiefs of Afghanistan. He was at the same 
time required, as an engineer ofiicer, to render Firozpur a defen- 
sible post, that little place having been declared a feudal 
escheat, and its position being regarded as one of military 
importance. His plans for effecting the object in view met the 
approval of Sir Henry Fane, the Commander-in-Chief ; but it was 
eventually thought proper to do more than cover the town with 
a slight parapet, and the scheme for reseating Shah Shuja on 
his throne seemed at the time to make the English and Sikh 
Governments so wholly one, that the matter dropped, and 
Firozpur was allowed to become a cantonment with scarcely the 
means at hand of saving its ammunition from a few predatory 
horse. 

The Author was also present at the interview which took 
place in 1838, between Ranjit Singh and Lord Auckland. In 
1839 he accompanied Sliahzuda Timur and Colonel Wade to 
Peshawar, and he was with them when they forced the Pass of 
Khyber, and laid open the road to Kabul. In 1840 he was 
placed in administrative charge of the district of Ludhiana; and 
towards the end of the same year, he was deputed by the new 
frontier Agent, Mr. Clerk, to accompany Colonel Shelton and his 
relieving brigade to Peshawar, whence he returned with the 
troops escorting Dost Muhammad Khan under Colonel Wheeler.' 
During part of 1841 he was in magisterial charge of the Firozpur 
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Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs will always remain a 
classic, for he was a faithful and conscientious historian who- 
knew his subject well. His chapters on the Gurus and the Sikh 
,War of Independence in the eighteenth century are inadequate 
and out of date, for in his days original sources relating to that 
period were in many cases not available or properly understood.: 
But Cunningham was thoroughly familiar with official corres- 
pondence relating to Anglo-Sikh friendship and hostility, and he- 
knew some of the actors who plaj-ed a leading part in the last 
act of the Sikh drama. As a British ofiBcer he was, of course, 
loyal to his counti-y and his Government; but he understood and 
sympathised with the Sikh point of view. For all these reasons- 
Cunningham’s chapters on Anglo-Sikh relations have a perma- 
nent value. 

In reprinting those chapters for the convenience of the public 
I have not omitted or altered a single word occurring in the 
original, hut I have omitted some portions which had no connec- 
tion with the main theme, i.e., Anglo-Sikh relations, and in some 
cases I have changed the present tense into the past tense. 
Some foot notes, and portions of some foot notes, have been 
omitted. Some new foot notes — ^tbose marked with an asterisk 
— ^have been added. The spelling of proper names has been 
modemisedv The text has been divided into convenient chap- 
ters and sections. The Index and the Introduction are mine. 
The map is a new addition intended to illustrate the text. 


A. C. BANEBJEE 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Malleson writes thus about Cunningham’s History "o/ the 
Sikhs : 

‘‘The work appeared in 1849. Extremely well- written, giving 
the fullest and the most accurate details of events, the book 
possessed one quality which, in the view of the Governor- 
General of the day, the Marquis of Dalhousie, rendered the 
publication of it a crime. It told the whole truth, the unpalat- 
able truth, regarding the I'irst Sikh War: it exposed the real 
strength of the Sikh armj-; the conduct of and the negotiations 
with, the Sikh chiefs. 

The book, if unnoticed by high authority, would have 
injured no one. The Punjab hud been annexed, or was in the 
process of annexation, when it appeared. But a despotic Gov- 
ernment cannot endure truths which seem to reflect on the 
justice of its own p)olicy. Looking at the policy of annexation 
from the basis of Cunningham’s book, that policy was undoubted- 
ly unjust. Cunningham’s book -would be widely read, and 
■w'ould influence the genei'al verdict. That an officer holding a 
high political office should write a book which, by the facts- 
disclosed in it, reflected, however indirectly, on his policy, -was 
not to be endured. With one stroke of the pen, then, he remov- 
ed Cunningham from his appointment at Bhopal. Cunningham, 
stunnea by the blow, entirely unexpected, died of a broken 
heart ! ’ ’ 


This voluii-.-! is based on the first edition of Cunningham’s, 
original book. In vlie Preface to the second edition he wrote : 
“In this Second Ediiion the author has made some alterations in 
the text of the last ciiapter,^ -where it seemed that his readers 
had inferred more than w.as meant-; but the sense and spirit of 
what was originally written have been carefully preserved, not- 
withstanding the modifications of expression now introduced’’. 
Apart from some foot notes which were added, extended or 
omitted, the main differences between the two editions are noted 
below. 


-*1 Chapter on the First Anglo-Sikh War. 
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to the ambition of the English ; and they were rendered suspicious 
by the formation of new military posts on their frontier, contrary 
to prescriptive usage and for reasons of which they did not per- 
ceive the force or admit the validity. The English looked upon 
these measures with reference to their own schemes of ameliora- 
tion; and they did not heed the conclusions which the Sikhs 
might draw from them, although such conclusions, how erroneous 
soever, would necessarily become motives of action' to a rude 
and warlike race. Thus, at the last, regard was mainly had to 
the chance of predatory im-oads, or to the possibility that sover- 
eign and nobles and people, all. combined, would fatuitiously 
court destruction by assailing their gigantic neighbour, and little 
thought was given to llie selfish views of factious Sikh Chiefs, 
er to the natural effects of the suspicions of the Sikh commonalty 
when wrought upon by base men for their own ends. Thus, too, 
the original agreement wliich left the province of Sirhind free 
of troops and of British subjects, and which provided a confe- 
deracy of dependent States to soften the mutual action o-f a Half- 
barbarous military dominion and of a humane and civilized Gov- 
ernment, had been set aside by the English for objects viiiich 
seemed urgent and expedient, but which we.e good in fhejr 
motive rather than wise in their scope. The measure was mis- 
construed by the Sikiis to denote a gradual but settled plan of 
conquest; and hence the subjective mode of reasoning employed 
was not only vicious in logic, but being met bj' arguments even 
more narrow and one-sided, became faulty in policy, and, in 
truth, tended to bring about that collision which it was so much 
desired to avoid. 

A corresponding singleness of apprehension also led the 
confident English to persevere in despising or misund jrstanding 
the spirit of the disciples of Gobind. The unity ai.d depth of 
feeling, derived from a young and feiwid faith, were hardly 
recognised and no historical associations exalted Sikhs to the 
dignity of Eajputs and Pathans”. 

Page 120, Para 2: The entire portion of the para: “The 
same defective triumphs” was omitted in the second edition. 

Paffe 121, Lme 6: The word "not” is replaced by 
“scarcely” in the second edition. 
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Page 135, Line 26: The words “wisely made” were 

replaced by “timely and bold” in the second edition. 

Page 135, Last line: The words “over a worthy enemy, in 
■a well-planned and bravely fought battle” were added in the 
second edition after the word “Irivunph”. 

Page 143, Lines 19-28: The portion beginning with “But 
the warlike” &c. and ending in “was complete” was replaced 
in the second edition by: “But the necessities of war pressed 
upon the commanders, and they had effectually to disperse that 
army which had so long scorned their power. The fire of 
batteries and battalions precipitated the flight of the Sikhs 
through the waters cf the Sutlej, and the triumph of the English 
became full and manifest.” 

Thus “it is apparent that the first edition contained nothing 
that the author afterwards thought prudent to retract”. 

Chapter I, Section I (The Sikh Misis) of the present 
volume is taken from Chapter IV of Cunningham’s book, and 
the remaining two Sections of Chapter I from Cunningham's 
Chapter V. 

Chapter IT, Section I is taken from Cunningham's Chapter 
V, and Section II from Cunningham’s Chapters VI-VII. 

Chapter III, Section I is taken from Cunningham’s Chapter 

VII, and Section II from Cunningham’s Chapter VIII. 

Chapter IV, Section I is taken from Cunningham’s Chapter 

VIII, and the remaining Sections from Cunningham’s Chapter 
I-X. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. SIKHISM AND THE MEDIEVAL REFORMATION. 

Beginnings of Reformation in South India 

The great religious movement, which gradually permeated 
almost the whole of India, and exercised a powerful influence 
on spiritual and social life during the Middle Ages, had its 
origin in the South. Its beginnings may be traced to the work 
of the celebrated philosopher-reformer, Sankaraeharyya, whose 
greatest achievement was the extermination of decadent Buddh- 
ism and the consequent revival of Hinduism, not only in the 
Deccan, but in Northern India as well. He established a logical 
monistic system on a very strong basis, but his emphasis on the 
path of knowledge, so congenial to the learned Brahmins immer- 
sed in the hoary traditions of the Upanishads, failed to evoke a 
hearty response from the oonunon people. It was felt that the 
best way to attract the poijular mind towards Hinduism was to 
interpret it in terms understood by the masses. The necessity 
of making Hinduism a living, active force in the life of the 
common people was gradually becoming stronger and stronger, 
for Islam had already thrown up a powerful challenge to the 
guardians of Hindu society in the South, 

The rise of Islam in the beginning of the seventh century 
was almost immediately followed by the expansion of Arab 
maritime trade to the western coast of India. Colonisation 
naturally followed commerce. ‘‘From the seventh century on- 
wards it is well known that Pemian and Arab traders settled hi 
large numbers at the different x>orts on the western coast of 
India and married women of tho country and these sottlemouts 
were specially large and important in Malabar where from a very 
early time it seems to have been the policy to afford every en- 
couragement to traders at the ports”.* There is epigraphie 
evidence to show that there were Arab Bottlemeiits in western 
India in the eighth century.® It may be assumed that tho mini- 

1 Sturrock, South Kanarri (Mndras Di.'ilriot Miiniuils), p. 180. 

2 Innes, Gazetteer of Mcdtthar and Anjengoi p, 436. 
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ber of settlers increased after the conquest of Sind — ^there are 
references to Arab naval invasions of Brojich and Kathiawad in 
the eighth centuiy — and that the religion of the new-comers was 
making peaceful conquests in this hospitable country. The 
beginning of the ninth century saw the conversion of the last of 
the Cheraman Perumal Kings of Malabar. Although the story 
of this conversion is not free from legendary embellishments, we 
may safely conclude that Islam was flourishing on the west 
coast. Masudi, who visited India in 016 A.D., found more than 
10,000 Muslim settlers at Seymore (modern Ohaul).*' 

It is possible that Sankarachaiyj'a ’s great revivalist move-, 
ment was not altogether unconnected with the challenge of 
Islam. That crusader against Buddhism and Jainism could 
hardly have been totallj- indifferent to the new faith from beyond 
the seas gradually feeling its way within the sacred fold of the 
Vedic religion. Fawcett says, “He was born at Kaladi near the 
Bluvayi river when the country was in peril. Her King had been 
converted to Islam, and that religion was gaining ground. 
Brahminism must be revived, so Siva was re-inearna*'ed in the 
child of a widow’’. The fact that neither the incidents of 
Sankara’s life® nor his numerous writings betray any reaction 
against Islam need not surprise us, for it is doubtful whether 
Islam was at that time strong enough in Southern India to 
create serious alarm in Hindu society. He might have hoped 
that the revival of Brahmanism at the cost of Buddhism would 
paturally curb the zeal and influence of the Muslim missionaries. 
A specific crusade against Islam was probablj^ uncalled for at the 
time. 

Some modern writers seem to believe that Sankara defended 
Hinduism against Islam with weajions borrowed from the 
Muslims. Dr. Tarachand admits that there is no direct testi- 
inony to establish a connection between Sankara and Islam, but 

1 hogan, Malabar, Vol. I, p. 245. 

2 Elliot and Dowson, Vol. I, translation of extracts from Masudi. 

'3 Hr. Tarachand (Influence of Islam on Indian Culture, p. 107) 
thinks that 'the circumstance of his practical excommunication with all 
his family by the Brahmans, and his seeking a Nayar’s aid in performing 
the rites of the dead on the demise of his mother’ indicate Sankara’s con- 
nection with the Muslims. This assuiupiion does not appeal to ns. 
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he has his suspicions. He says, “Sankara was born at a isnie 
when Muslims were beginning their activities in India, and, if 
tradition is correct, when they had gained a notable success in 
the extension of their faith by converting the King of the land. 
He was born and brought ui) at a place whore many ships from 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf touched. If liis extreme monism, 
his stripping of the One of all semblances of duality, his aUfcmjjt 
to establish this monism on the authority of revealed scriptures, 
his desire to purge the cult of many abuses, had even a faint echo 
of the new' noises that were abroad, it would not be a jnatter for 
great surprise or utter incredulity’ 'i. To us it seems that 
Sankara, a Brahmin steeped in the tradition of Vedic learning, 
required no ‘faint echo’ coming from aliens to appreciate the 
significance of monism^. The conception of appealing to reveal- 
ed scriptures need not have been borrowed from Islamic theo- 
logy, for in those days every Brahmin believed that Sruti offered 
the final solution of all religious problems. If Sankara was in 
any w'ay connected with Islam, he was an enemy rather than a 
borrower. He was the leader of a great defensive movement : 
Hinduism had to be defended against the encroachments of 
Buddhism and Islam. 

But, as we have said, Sankara failed to bring Hinduism to 
the level of a really popular religion, understood and appreciated 
by the masses to whom Islam naturally made a powerful appeal, 
Another transformation of the Vedic religion was required for the 
protection of the Hindu society against the growing threat of 
Islam. Muslim travellers visiting Southern India in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries refer to the incrensiug num- 
ber and strength of the Muslims. The Bhaldi cult provided the 
much-needed relief, and it was brought into promineiiee by tba 
great Vaishnava teacher Eamauuja, who probably nourished jn 
the eleventh century. 

The development of Vaishnavisin as a distinct cxdt ill 
Southern India was due to the. Alvars, but its philosophical basis 

1 Influence of I dam. On Indian CuUiire, p. 111. 

2 Sankara holds that Self and Brahmun are absolutely one ; neocu'd- 

ilig to him, worship consists in the reali.sation of tlii.s ulisoluto unity 
between Self and the Object of worship (i.c., Brahn?*,;:) Teiaiuic luonu* 
.theism is quite foreign to this idea of the identification of Ooa vith the 
worshipper, • ■. . 
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was provided by Hamanuja. He rejected Sankara s theory of 
absolute monism and declared that the human soul could attain 
God by Bhahti alone. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
the cult of Bhaliti was propagated in Southern India by Vaish- 
nava teachers like Madhva, Visnu Swami, Vallabha, Pillaj 
Lokachai’yya and Vedanta Desika. Philosophically some of these 
teachers were not in conrplete agreement with Eamanuja ; but 
the emphasis on Bhalcti was the common feature of their teach- 
ings. One of the most remarkable features of the Bhaldi cult 
.was that it paved the w'ay for the liberalisation of society. The 
old privileges of the higher castes could not be completely swept 
away, but the Sudras and the ‘untouchables’ received a recog- 
nised religious status. Eamanuja allowed them to attend certain 
temples on particular days in the year. He also gave religious 
instruction to some Sudras and attached them to his school 
(eampradaya) . Nothing more could be expected from an ortho- 
dox reformer like Eamanuja in an age of re.ligious strife and 
intolerance. 

Dr. Taraohand observes that the ‘speculations and religious 
tone’ of these Vaishnava teachers ‘show closer parallelism’ in 
relation to Islam. According to him, the followdng characteristics 
of South Indian religious thought from the ninth century onwards 
‘strongly point to Islamic influence’ ; the increasing emphasis 
Oil monotheism, emotional worship, self-surrender {prapatti) and 
adoration of the teacher (Guru-bhal\ti) , laxity in the rigours of 
the caste system, and indifference towards mere rituaP. If we 
accept this theory, we must conclude that the whole religious 
movement in medieval India was a direct result of the impact of 
Islam upon Hindu civilisation. 

The emphasis on monotheism began with Sankara, who 
clearly derived it from Vedic sources. Eamanuja and his follow- 
ers, who believed in qualified monism, needed no loan from 
Islam. Their writings clearly show that their eyt were directed 
towards the past, not to the regions beyond the sea whence 
merchants and missionaries were coming to find Hospitable shel- 
ter in this country. Dr. Tarachand admits that monotheistic 
worship had been vindicated by the labourp of Sankara’s prede- 

1 InfCumee of Islam On Indian Cvlturt, pp. 112-116. 
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cessors, but he treads on uncertain ground when be observes; 
‘‘The establishment of this monotheistical tendency received a 
powerful impetus from the appearance of so uncompromisingly 
monotheistic a religion as Islam’ h Sankara and Kamanuja wure 
great thinkers, but like all successful reformers they were prac- 
tical men too, so far as the religious issue was concerned. In 
giving decadent Hinduism a new and more attractive shape, they 
were defending it against all rivals — ^Buddhism^ Jainism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam. A general relying on defensive tactics pro- 
ceeds cautiously; his caution increases if he is as conservative in 
temperament and training as Sankara and Bamanuja. He is, not 
likely to absorb new ideas, or even to receive old wine in new 
bottle. 

Emotional worship and self-surrender are peculiarly Vaish- 
nava ideals, and we find their best and noblest literary expression 
in the Srhiad Bhagavat. This great work was undoubtedly 
composed before the advent of Islam in India. There is no 
doubt that it was widely known. Those two Vaishnava ideals 
were not confined to Southern India. \ye find them beautifully 
expressed in Jaidev’s Gita Govinda, a lyrical poem written on 
the eve of the appearance of the Muslims in Eastern India, and 
obviously uninfluenced by them. Under these circumstances wo 
need not assume that, because the word Islam means surrender, 
the idea of suirender to God must have been a gift of the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet. 

Laxity in the rigours of the caste system was probably a 
legacy of the Buddhists, although Islam may have exercised 
some influence on Hindu society in this respect. It should be 
noted, ho-wever, that Bamanuja admitted the Sudras to temples 
wider restrictions, and Bhaldi itself was permitted only to the 
the higher castes, not to the Sudras. The caste system has 
always been more strict in Southern India than in the North, 
and it is in Southern India that the Muslims had the earliest' 
opportunity of exercising their influence. Indeed, the medieval 
Bmriti works of the Bengal school, led by the celebrated scholar 
Baghunandan, show that the reaction of Islam on Hindu society 
was, in some cases at least, an undue emphasis on the caste 
system. The law^makers were afraid les.t the increasing inter- 
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cotirse between the two communities should relax the rigours 
of the old social system. As the defenders of that system they 
considered it their duty to reinforce the caste rules with new. 
pimishments and increasing intolerance. 

Guru-bhakti or devotion to a religious teacher is an old 
Indian idea^, as Dr. Tarachand himself admits, but he says, 
". . . this ancient homage that the disciple paid to the preceptor 
is not the same thing as devotion to a spiritual director who 
is human yet divine, who is a link in the hierarchical chain of 
preceiptors (pir, shaikh, Imam, prophet or: qiitb), each successor 
receiving inspiration from his predecessor and being the keeper 
of the traditions of the sect to which the novice once admitted 
belongs for ever”. The idea of a ‘hierarchical chain of preceptors 
. .■ . each successor receiving inspiration from his predecessors’ 
is a conception familiar to all students of ancient Indian history. 
.We speak of Guru parampara, the Charvaka school of philosophy, 
the Kautilya school of political thought, etc. The Vedic, Epic 
and Puranic literatures contain innumerable instances of reli- 
gious teachers and devoted fliscipies. Some teachers created 
new sects or schools of thought, while others confined their 
spiritual or temporal instructions to the exposition of teachings 
of sects or schools already in existence. The distinction drawn 
by Dr. Tarachand between the conceptions of Guruship in ancient 
Hinduism and Islam is too subtle for practical use. 

Indifference towards rituals was a logical corollary of San- 
kara’s teaching. Kumarila emphasized the Mimansa teaching, 
which attached too much importance to rituals. Hindu society 
was at that time tired of rituals. Possibly the black rituals of 
the Tantrio Buddhists had exasperated the popular mind. The 
natural reaction was insistence on Bhakti, and this presupposes 
the relegation of rituals to the background. It should be noted, 
however, that Eamanuja emphasized the imporfance of some 
curious culinary rules®. 

1 (^haitanya-CkaritaTnrita of Krishnadas Kaviri;.j, an authoritativa 
biography of Chaitanya aa well as a standard exposition of Bengal Vaish- 
navisnt, identites Guru with Krishna {Adi Jjiifi, Chap. I) on the authority 

._o£ a ahka from the Srimad Bkagvat (xi. 17. 27). 

2 Macauliffe, The Sikh Bcligion, Vol. VI, pp. as, 102-103. “Nabhaji 
states that the strict culinary rules of Bamanuj were net made for caste 
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It seems, therefore, that all those features of South Iiidtaw 
religious thought, ■which Dr. Taraohand traces to Islaiuie 
influence, may be satisfactorily explained with exclusive refer' 
■ence to the purely Hindu baekg-rouiid. He admits this, but adds 
that the combination ■was non-Indian in origin and jnspiratioa i 
“ . . . most of the elements in the Southern schools of devotion 
and philosophy, taken singly, were derived from ancient systems; 
but the elements in their totality and in their peculiar emijhasis 
betray a singular approximation to Muslim faith and, therefore, 
make the argument for Islamic influeuee probable”.- These 
words are probably an eclio of the iollowing ol)servations of 
Barlli^ quoted by him; “The Arabs of the Khilafat had arrived 
on these shores in the character of travellers and had established 
commercial relations and intercourse with these parts long before 
the Afghans, Turks, or Mongols, their co-religionists, came as 
conquerors. Now, it is precisely in these parts that from the 
:ninth to the twelfth century, those great religious movements 
took their rise which are connected with the names of Sankara, 
.Tlamanuja, Anaiidatirtha and Basava, out of which the majority 
■of the historical sects came and to which Hindustan presents 
nothing analogous till a much later period”. 

This argument is little more than the well-known logical 
fallacy culled post hoc cryo propier hoc. It is necessary to 
remember that ‘the elements in their totality and in their peculiar 
•emphasis’ were not devised at a particular time by a particular 
individual or school of thought. We have to deal with a compli- 
cated process of evolution covering a period of not less than five 
centuries and moulded by religious teachers whose opinions often 
•differed on fundamental points. Is it not too much to assume 
that all the Southern reformers, from Sankara to Vedanta 
Desika, systematicallj' borrowed ideas from Islam and gave 
ancient Hindu ideas an Islamic si amp, although, as Dr. 
Tarachand admits, ‘‘the argument fo'c borrowing cannot bo 
substantiated by direct proof |philologica.l or otherwise”*? It is 

purposes, ■but for the glory of God and purity of worship’’. This seems 
to be tbe later Vaishnavic interpretation of a system the rigidity of which 
was originally due to caste ideas. Ramnnnnda rejected tliese culinary rules. 

1 Influence of Islam, on Indian OuHure, p. 107. 

2 lisligions of India. 

2 hifluenw pI Islam On Indian Culture, pp, lOT-lW; 
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far more logical to assume that Sankara, Ramanuja and their 
followers were neither conscious imitators nor unconscious 
followers of Islam. They felt the necessity of giving Hinduism 
a new shape in response to the requirements of contemporary 
society and also, probably, to counteract the growing threat of 
the Muslim saints. For the achievement of this purpose they 
turned to the Srutis, the pereimial source of inspiration for the 
devout Hindus of all ages, and succeeded in giving reformation 
a conservative appearance. 

Beginnings of Reformation in North India 

Medieval Reformation assumes a definitely liberal character 
with Eamananda, whom Dr. Tarachand rightly de'scribes as “the 
bridge between the Bhahti movement of the south and the 
north”.’- Although a disciple of the Ramanuja school, he 
founded a new sect which offered more generous recognition to 
the spirit of the age. As Macaulifife says, “The theological tenets 
of the new faith corresponded to some extent with those of 
Ramanuja, except that Sita and Rama instead of Lakshmi and 
Narayana® became special objects of Ramananda’s worship, and 
the culinary and kindred rules of the Rumanujis were generously 
relaxed”*. He admitted to his sect disciples from all castes, even 
from Muslims, and called them 'the liberated’. “He deemed 
forms of adoration superfluous, and held that the supreme reward 
of devotion - was to be obtained by incessantly uttering Gtod’s 
name”.* 


The simplification of worship and the liberalisation of the 
traditional caste rules were Ramauanda’s most important 
contributions to the solution of the religious problems of his day. 
There are reasons to believe that these irov'elties were due, iri 
tome measure at least, to the influence of Islam. Ramananda 
certainly flourished after the establishment and consolidation of 
Muslim rule in No-rthern India.® By that time Islam must have 


1 Influence of lelam On Indian Culture, p. M3. 

2 Was this substitution due to the fact that Sita and Bama were far 
raore familiar to the people of Benares and the adjoining region than 
^akshzni and Narayana? 

3 Vol. VI, p. 103. 

4 Macaulifie, Vol. VI, p. 104 . 

5 For the controversy regarding the dates of his Birth and death, sCa 
J.arachand, Influence of Islam ori Indian OuttuTCf pp. 142-143, 
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usurped a large place. in the religious life of the country. Its 
liberalism must have appeared as a formidable threat to the 
orthodox section of the Hindus. The country hadly required 
religious reformers who would be prepared to accept the challenge 
of Islam and to defend Hinduism with weapons stolen from the 
enemy’s camp. Such a champion the liberal section of the 
Hindus found in Eamananda. Maeuliffe says, “It is certain that 
Eamananda came in contact at Benares with learned Musalmans 
, . . . This contact ushered in one of the most fruitful 
movements in Indian history. 

But we must not exaggerate Kamananda’s success. Thera 
is no evidence to show that his teaching served as a step towards 
bridging the gulf between the Hindus and the Muslims. The 
Muslim community did not accept the E,ama-Sita creed. His 
only known Muslim disciple was Ivabir; and, according to one 
tradition, Kabir was not a born Muslim. Nor did the Hindus 
accept Eamananda as a recognised religious teacher ; on the other 
hand, Hinduism seems to have engulfed the liberal movement 
initiated by him. “Most of the present followers of Eamananda 
appear to have completely fallen away from his teaching, and 
cbsen'e caste rules with the utmost strictness. As far as their 
tenets are concerned, they appear to have become hopelessly 
confused with the Eamauujis, and to differ only in their sectarial 
marks and their preference for Sita and Eama to Lakshmi and 
Naraj'ana as subjects of worship’’^. 

The most fruitful aspect of Eamananda ’s work is to be found 
in the teaching of Kabir, perhaps the most cosmopolitan reformer 
of medieval India. Macauliffe says, “Kabir has written works 
’ W'hich all religious dcnomiiiatious can accept, and which, if 
perused without bigotry, are advantageous for the salvation of 
all persons. Kabir was so steadfast in his utterance of God’s 
name, that in comparison with it he deemed worthless the rules 
of caste and the Hindu and Muhammadan religious obser- 
vances’’®. This cosmopolitanism was probably due in a large 
measure to the variety of his religious training. He was sub- 
jected to Hindu influences from his earliest years. In Benares 

1 Vol. VI, p. 102. 

2 Maoaulifiej Vol. VI, p. lOS. 

3 Vol. VI, p. 126.: " ; f i 
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he lived in a strong Hindu environment. But Islam had a 
natural claim to his allegiance. Torn asimder by doubts and 
deep searchings of heart, lie became a nonconformist, a victim of 
persecution by the orthodox sections of both the communities^, 
Mohsin Fani says, “. . . . at the time when he was in search 
of a spiritual guide, he visited the best of the Musulmans and 
Hindus, but did not find what he sought ; at last somebody gave 
him direction to an old man of bright genius, the Brahman 
ilamananda. Kabir himself acknowledges his debt to his Guru 
ill the following words : “I . . . was awakened by Eamananda”.® 
He also refers to his association with Muslim saints at various 
places.'* Like Guru Nanak, he seems to have been unfamiliar 
with sacred languages and learned scriptures, although his asso- 
ciation with saints of different schools familiarised him with 
technical philosophical terms, some of which he utilised in his 
Verses. Like Guru Nanak, again, he eschewed asceticism and 
lived the unconventional life of a simple householder®. 

The strain of mysticism which is so remarkable a feature 
of Kabir 's verses did not prevent him from playing the part of a 
practical reformer. He was the. first leader of the medieval 
Beformation to make u conscious effort for Hindu-Mus''m unity 
in the sphere of religion. He says, “The Hindu and Turk have 
one path which the True Teacher has pointed out . . . 
Again: “. . . . Ttie religion of those who understand is one, 
whether they are Pandits or Shaikhs". He regrets: “Hindus 
call upon Kavja, the Musalmans on Rahivian, yet both fight and 
kill each other, and none knows the truth”®. The charge pre- 
ferred against him before the Sultau’ by the Muslims and 

1 Macauliffe, Vot VI, pp. 124-137. 

2 Dubislan, tians. Trover and Shea, Vol. I, p. 186. 

3 Jiijak, Ramaini, p. 77. 

4 Uijah, Ramaini, p. 48. Kabir says that “for long he listened to 
Shaikh Taqi”. One of the Muslims who approached Sikandar Lodi for 
punishing Kabir on the ground of heresy was Shaikh Taqi. (Macauliffe, 
Vol. VI, p. 132). Were these two persons identical ? 

.5 In one respect there was an important difference between Kabir and 
the later Sikh Gurus. While he held the doctrine of ahimsa and even 
extended it to flowers, they allowed, and even encouraged, the use of ani- 
mal flesh as food. (Macauliffe, Vol. VI, p. 141).. 

6 Quoted in Tarachand, Influence of Islam on Indian Cidtms, p. 165. 

7 For Sikandar Lodfs attempt to persecute Kabir, fhie Macauliffe, 

Vol. VI, pp. 131-134. • ■ '' .i'- 
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Brahmins of Benares was that “those who paid heed to what 
he said, remained neither Hindus nor Musalmans”; The charge 
was true. We are told that after his death a quarrel arosa 
between the Hindus and the Muslims for the disposal of his body. 
He belonged to both the communities. His determination to 
die at Magahar in j)referenee to Benares^ was a powerful blow 
against the rituals and conventions w'hich guided the Hindus and 
the Muslims of his age. . , 

Eamananda and his followers, specially Kabir, seem to have 
exercised a profound influence on Sikhism. Only one hymn 
attributed to Eamananda has found place in the Granth Sahib, 
but it has a tj'pical affinity with the teachings of the Sikh Gurus. 

"One day I 


. . . . was proceeding to worship God in a temple. 

When my spiritual guide showed me God in my heart. 

The Veds and the Purans all have I seen and searched. 

0 true guru, I am a sacrifice unto thee 

The guru’s word cutteth away millions of sins.’’® 

Among the iipn-Sikh Bhagats Kabir enjoys the place of 
honour in the Granth Sahib. A veiy large number of his verses*: 
has been included in that holy collection. The following veiTBes,^ 
quoted at random, well illustrate Kabir ’s religious views : 

"If union with God he obtained by going about naked. 

All the deer of the forest shall be saved". 

"They who bathe in the evening and the morning, 

Are like frogs in the water”. 

“While dwelling in the womb man h.ath not family or caste; 

All men have sprung from the seed of Urahm”. 

"God cannot be obtained even by offfTing one’s weight in gold; 
But I have purchased Him with my soul”. 

“No body obeyeth his parents when alive, yet' lie giveth 
them feasts when dead ; 

Say how shall the poor parents obtain what the ravens and 
the dogs have eaten”. . . ■ , . 

1 According to the Hindus, death at Magahar entailed rebirth ns ah 
ass, whereas death at ■ Benares conferred salvation. 

2 MacauliSe, Vol. VI, p. 106 

3 The Bnglish translation 'of these verses covers 175 pages of Macau- 
liffe’s book. 

4 Alacauliffe, Vol. VI, pp. 145, 146, 152,' 163, 183, 202, 2i6, 238, 253, 

301, 303. • .ij.i-OJi .<i:j ,i Y .iu f - 
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“Those who understand the guru’s in^tiuction. 

Lend their ears to nothing else”. 

"A mother beareth not in mind 

All the faults her son committeth. 

0 God, I am Thy child; 

Why destroyest Thou not my demerits ?” 

“Worship the Lord, the only God, 

Serving the guru is the true ablution”. 

“As without music there cannot be dancing. 

So without a •guru man cannot reach God’s court”. 

“Make thy mind thy Kaaba, thy body its enclosing temple. 

Conscience its prime teacher; 

Then, 0 priest, call men to pray to that mosque 

Which hath ten gates”. i 

“Kahir, become the broken stones of the road ; lay aside 
thine intellectual pride; 

If such a servant there be, he shall meet God”. 

“Kabir, dispel doubts, leave the books of the pandits; 

Having searched the Sanskrit books fix thy thought on God’s feet.” 

Apart) from Kabir, the hymns of some other disciples of 
Kamananda are represented in the Granth Sahib. Dhanna, a 
Jat born in Eajputaua, met Eamananda at Benares and received 
initiation from him. He was insjpired by the example of Bhagats 
like Namdev, Kabir, Eav Das and Sain,. His religious views 
are embodied in the following extract : 

“When the guru caused the wealth of divine knowledge to enter me, 
1 meditated on God, and accepted in my heart that He was One. 

I have embraced the love and service of God and known comfort; I 
am satiated and satisfied, and have obtained salvation.”^ 

Pipa, another prominent disciple of Eamananda, was the 
ruler of a small State called Gagaraungarh. He was originally 

1 This is Kabir’s reply to a Muslim priest who advised him to make 
•a pilgrimage to Mecca. Compare the following hymn of Guru Nanak : 

“Make kindness thy mosque, sincerity thy prayer-carpet, what is just 
and lawful thy Quran, 

Modesty thy circumcision, oiviUty thy fasting, so shalt thou be a 
Mussalman ; 

Make right conduct thy Kaaba, truth thy spiritual guide, good words 
thy creed and thy prayer. 

The will of God thy rosary, and God will preserve thine honour, 0 
Nanak”. 

(Macauliffe, Vol. I, p. 38). 

2 MacaulifEe, Vol. VI, pp. 106-111. 
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a worshipper of Durga, but when he came into contact with 
Eamananda he became a monotheist. The following extract frpni. 
a hymn of Pipa, included in the Gmnth Sahib, shows that, 
according to him, “it is internal not external worship which is 
advantageous'’.:. 

“What is in the universe is found in the hody : Whoever searcheth 
for it shall find it. there. 

Pipa repxesenteth, God is the Primal Essence; when there is a true 
guru he will show him.”i 

Sain, another disciple of Bamananda, was a barbar at the court, 
of the Baja of Bewa. Later on his saintliness made him the 
spiritual preceptor of his royal master. The descendants of Sain 
are now said to be followers of Kabir. One of his hymns is 
included in the arati, a divine service of the Sikhs which is sung 
when lamps are lit in the evening. Sain addresses God as ‘Lord 
of Lakshmi' and says; 

"T/iy name is the best lamp, meditation thereon the purest wick) 

Thou alone art the Bright One, 0 God”.® 

. Many hymns of Eav Das, another disciple of Eamananda, 
are found in the Granth Sahib. He lived at Benares and earned 
his living by mending shoes. He says: 

“Between Thee and me, between me and Thee what diiierence 
can there be ? 

The same as between gold and the bracelet, between water and 
its ripples". 

“If what are merits and what demerits be decided by listening to the 
Veds and Purans, doubt shall result. 

Doubt shall thus even dwell in the heart; who shall dispel pride ? 

Man washeth his body with water, but in his heart there is evil 
of every description”. 

“How shall thy slave perform Thy worship ? 

Det me dedicate and offer my body and soul as my worship, 

'J'Aus, by the guru’s favour, shall I find the Pure One. 

I cannot perform Thine adoration and worship according to 
Hindu rites’’.^ 


1 See Macauliffe, Vol. VI. pp. Hl-119. 

2 See Macauliffe, Vol. VI, pp. 120-122, 

3 See Macauliffe, Vol. VI, pp. 316-342. 
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These disciples of Eamananda spread his message through- 
out Northeru India and the Deccan.^ The careers of Kabir, Sain: 
and Eav Das showed that religious instruction need not be the' 
monopoly of the Birahmins, nor need spiritual uplift be dependent, 
on the study of the aaatras. Caste lost its position as the sole' 
criterion of human worth, and. the human soul found itself 
endowed with a new-bonn value. Sikhism is obviously an off- 
shoot of this remarkable change of outlook. The great compiler- 
of the Granth Sahib recognised the debt of Sikhism to the Eama- 
naiida school by including so man 3 ' hymns of that school in the- 
bolj' book. 

Relation between Silchhm and Medieval Reformation 

The great variety of the hjunns collected in the Granth Sahib 
shows to what an extent Sikhism was in fruitful contact ivith the- 
medieval Eeformation in all i.ts aspects. The Bhagata belong 
almost to all communities, castes and provinces. The general 
uniformity of their views on spiritual and social problems leaves 
no room for doubt that the basic principle of the Eeformation was 
One, although personal factors, combined with the peculiarity of 
political forces and social phenomena in different parts of the- 
country, sooner or later canalised it into different streams. 

Eeformation in Maharashtra began with Jnanesvar, but 
Namdev was the first Marathi exponent of the popular ‘Bhakti 
cult. He was a tailor by profession. Tradition assigns his birth 
to the year 1270 A.D., but Sir E. G. Bhandarkar thinks that he 
flourished in the fourteenth century. If w^e accept the traditional 
date, we must recognise him as the j)ioneer of religious liberalism 
in medieval India. Pandbavpur on the banks of the Bhima was 
the centre of the Bhahti movement in Maharashtra, and Vithoba 
was the beloved god. It was at Pandhai-pur that Namdev died, 
but so strong was his influence and so wide his . oputation in the 
different parts of India that the Sikhs and his Punjabi followers 
claim that he was cremated at Ghuman in the Gurdaspur district 
of the Punjab. Even now there is at Ghuman a well-attended 
shrine dedicated to Namdev®. 

1 Ihe followers of Kabir alone founded twelve oranches of his Panth. 

2 Macaulifie, Vol. VI, pp. 17-40. r ..v^ , . • 
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A large number of N^nmdev*s bymns is found in the Grcinth 
Sahib. Some extracts^ are quoted below : 

“If I bring flowers and weave a garland to worship the idol 

The bee hath first smelled the flowers; God is contained in the 
bee; why should I weave Him a garland t 

In this world is God ; in the next world is God ; there is no part 
of the world without Him'*. 

“Men who are pandits shout the Veds. 

But the ignorant !Namdev only knoweth God”. 

“Were I to perform the horse-sacrifice. 

Give my weight in gold as alms. 

Bathe at Prayag, 

It would not be equal, O Nama, to singing God’s praises”. 

“The Hindus worship their tem^rle, the Musalnians their mosque- 

Nama worshippeth Him W'ho hath neither temple nor mosque”. 

The compositions of two other Marathi saints are represented 
in the Granth Sahib. Trilochau belonged to the Vaisya caste. 
He was a contemporarj' of Namdev. .The kernel of his teaching 
is: "God is contained in every place”.® Paramananda lived near 
Pandharpur, but nothing is known about the incidents of his life. 
“It is said that he had the same love and aSection for God as 
the milkmaids had for Krishna”. He emphasized the value of 
uttering God’s .name as a devotional exercise.. The traditional 
method of Hindu worship is described as futile in the following 
hymn : 

“0 man, what hast thou done by hearing the Purans ? 

Thou hast performed no steady worship, and not given alms to 
the hungry. 

Lust thou hast not forgotten, wrath hast thou not forgotten, 
covetousness hath not left thee. 

Slander hath rot left thy lips, and fruitless hath been all thy 
devotion’’.^ 

Guru Avjan selected seme isolated hymns of other well- 
known Bhagatsi. Sadhana, a contemporary of Namdev, was an 
inhabitant of Sind and a butcher by profession. His attitude was 
one of absolute self-suiirender to the Lord, and no persecution 
could shake his convictions. 

1 Macauliffe, Vol. VI, pp. 42. 51, 54, 58. 

2 Macauliffe, Vol. VI, pp. 76-81. 

3 Macauliffe, Vol. VI, 82-84. 
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“Even though thou, 0 God» consign me to hell, I shall not dispute 
it or turn away from it. 

Even thou* Thou bestow Heaven on me I shall not rejoice or 
praise it**.i 

No details are available about Beni, but “owing to tbe great 
dif&oulty of his writings it is believed that he is of comparatively 
ancient date". He says; 

"All that man’s -n’orship is vain, and he is blind 

Who hath not recognized the Supreme God. 

Saith Beni, meditate on God by the guru’s instruction; 

Without a true guru the way is not found’ ’.2 

“The Sur Das, one of whose hymns is found in the GrantTi 
Sahib, must not be confounded with Sur Das, a blind poet 
famous in the north of India as the author of 'the Sur Sugar” . 
The Sur Das with whom we are concerned here was a learned 
Brahmin of the sixteenth century. In describing the happiness 
resulting from communion with God he says : 

"He who forsaketh God and desircth any one else, is like a leech on 
a leprous body’’.* 

The Granth Sahib gives us some hymns composed by two 
Muslim Bhagats — Shaikh Farid and Bhikan. In placing devo- 
tion above community Guru Arjan followed the example of catho- 
licity laid down by Guru Nnnak, rvho had travelled to the holy 
land of Islam and come under the spiritual influence of ‘Guru’ 
Murad. ♦ Shaikh Farid is said to have been born in 1173 A.D. 
and we are told that the celebrated samt Nizam-ud-din Auliya 
was one of his disciples. Guru Nanak met Shaikh Brahm 
(Ibrahim), Shaikh Farid’s successor, who was known as Farid 
the Second. Macanliffe says, “’Ft is certain that it was Shaikh 
Brahm who composed the sloks and hymns bearing the name of 
Farid in the Granth Sahib, though he used the name of the 
founder of the spiritual line as his poetical worn de plume.” 
Shaikh Brahm died in 1552 A.D.® 

1 Macauliffe, Vol. VI, pp. 84-88. 

2 Macauliffe, Vol. VI, pp. 88-93. 

3 Macauliffe, Vol. VI, pp. 417-420. 

4 I. Banerjee, Ecolttfion of the Khalsa, V;il. 1, pp. 72-73. 

6 Macauliffe, Vol. VI, pp. 357-359. 
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One of Shaikh Faria’s sloks bears a close resemblance to 
Christian teaching: 

‘*JFarid, i£ men beat thee with their fists, beat them not in return; 

Nay, kiss their feet and go home**.i 

God, says Farid, dwells within the devotee’s heart : 

“Farid, why wanderest thou from forest to forest breaking down 
branches and thorns ? 

It is in the heart that God dwellethj why seekest thou Him in 

. the forest ?”2 

Macauliffe identifies Bhikan of the Granth Sahib with Shaikh 
Bhikan of Kakori (near Lucknow) who died in the early part of 
Akbar’s reign, but this identification is very doubtful. Badauni 
says, “Shaikh Bhikan was the most learned of the learned men 
of his time, abstemious and well- versed in the holy law, while 
Jn devout piety even Abu Hanifa, the greatest of the Imams, was 
his inferior”. Hg who satisfied Badauni ’s standard of learning 
and orthodoxy could ha,'.'dly Have been a liberal reformer. Macau- 
liffe rightly says that the author of the hymns bearing the name 
of Bhikan in the Granth Sahib “must have been some religious 
man wIj ) resembled Shaikh Farid II, and was largely tinctured 
with the reformato'i'j' ideas then prevalent in India.. It has been 
conjectured, with some show of j)robability, that Bhikan was 
a follower of Kabir’ ’. 

One of his hymns shows that Bhikan was a true Bhakta : 

“My tougue is happy in repeating, mine ear in hearing, and my 
mind in thinking on God’s name. 

Saith Bhikan, both mine eyes are satisfied ; wherever I look 
there is God”.3 


Macaulifia suggests that some of the hymns of the non-Sikh 
Bhagats are “quite opposed to the principles and tenets” of 
Sikhism, but they were included in the Granth Sahib merely to 
give the (readers an idea of the historical development of the 


1 MacauIifFe, Vol. VI, p. 394. 

2 Macanliffe, Vol. VI, p. 396. 

3 Macauliffe, Vol. VI, pp. 414-416. 
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Silili reformation.^ This view has been criticised and it has been 
pointed out that ‘.‘there is nothing in these hymns which is 
opposed to the principles and tenets of Sikhism, as Guru Arjan 
understood them’’.® By emphasizing the historical link between 
the noii-Sikh Bliagats and the holy scripture of the Sikhs 
Macauliffe made it clear that Sikhism was not an exotic, that it 
was but a peculiar expression of the Blialiti movement which, 
swejit over India, that it derived vigour and inspiration from the 
perennial spring of India’s spiritual life. This emphasis on the 
historical aspect of Sikhism disposes of the contention: “Guru 
Nanali M'as a revolutionary who aimed at upsetting the cherisjied 
institutions of the society in which he was born, bringing about a 
social cataclysm and building a new order on the ruins of the 
old”. In the true historical perspective the founder of Sikhism: 
appears to be “a reformer who wanted to remove the abuses that 
had crept into the old order and set it right by restating it in 
terms of newer environments’’.* Sikhism faced a problem of 
adjustment, not of extermination. 

Sikhism and Bengal Taishnavism 

Guru Nanak was a eontempdirary of Chaitanya, the great 
founder of Bengal Vaishnavism, and there is some evidence to 
show that they met at Puri.* Both of them played a decisive part 
in shaping the religious Pieformation which swept over medieval 
India. Both of them formulated their teachings against the 
background of Islamic influence on Hindu religion and culture.* 
There are superficial resemblances between the doctrines taught 
by them. For instance, Krishnadas Kaviraj, whose great work® 
is an authoritative biography of Chaitanya as well as a standard 
exposition of Bengal Vaisbnavism, observes: “If a creature 
adores Krishna and serves his Guru, he is released from the 
meshes of illusion and attains to Krishna’s feet’’ (i.e., salvation).- 

1 Preface, p, xxxii. 

2 I. Banerjee Evolution of the KhxjSsa, Vol. I, pp. 133-134. 

3 1. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khalsa, Vol. I, p. 113. 

4 Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Calcutta session, 1939, 
pp. 762-763. 

5 Dr. Tarachand thinks that both Nanak and Chaitanya were deeply 
indebted to Islam. See Influence ’of Islam on Indian Culture, pp. 176-177^ 
216-219. This view requires modification. 

6 Chttitanya-Charitamrita, 
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Again: “Leaving these (i.e., temptations) and the religious 
systems based on caste, (the true Vaishnava) helplessly takes 
refuge with Ki'ishna’’.^ Adoration of God and devotion to Guru 
are the leading features of Sikhism as well. But there are differ- 
ences — and vital ditiereuces — ^between Sikhism and Bengal Vaish- 
navism which the historian of medieval India cannot afford to 
ignore. 


Even a casual observer must be struck with the close afSnity 
existing between ancient Hinduism and Bengal Vaishnavism; the 
breach between ancient Hinduism and Sikhism was certainly 
wider. While Guru Naiiak's scanty references to the Hindu 
scriptures seem to show that he was “only superficially acquaint- 
ed with the Vedie and Puranik literature’’,^ the literature of 
Bengal Vaishnavism is thoroughly iDcrmeated with the Vedic and 
Puranio spirit and imagery. The Srimad Bhaghat is the univer- 
rsally accepted primary scripture of Bengal Vaishnavism; Sikh- 
ism is not at all dependent on any ancient Hindu text. Although 
Bengal V aishnavism imparted at least as great an impetus to the 
development of vernacular literature in Bengal as Sikhism did 
in the Punjab, yet many standard Wurks on Bengal Vaishnavism, 
including a dramatic biography of Gliaitanya,® were written in 
Sanskrit. The (JhaHanya-CharitainrHa of Krishnadas Kaviraj is 
written in Bengali, but it is interspersed with Sanskrit slokas 
quoted from flic Sriiiiad liluigvud, Oita, and other works. The 
most authentic philosophical exposition of Basa-sastm is to. be 
found in the difficult Sanskrit works written by the three revered 
•Goswamis— Eup, San.'ituu'* and Jiv. Indeed, the Vaishuavas of 
Bengal did not try to dislodge Sanskrit from the position of tha 
saci’cd language of the Hindus, although they composed poetical 
works and lyrics — all of tliem religious in chiii'acter — ^in the 
Bengali language. 

« 

The antecedents of the founder and expounders of Bengal 
Vaishnavism explain this curious devotion of an essentially 
popular religion to the language and philosophy of ancient 

1 Sir J. N. Sarkar, Chaitumja, pp. 278, 281. 

2 Tarachand, Injlucncr. of Islam on ImVian C allure, pp. 176-177. 

3 ( '^i^'iffoni/n-C/iandrodm/a. 

4 Dr. Tarachand (Injliience. of Islam on Indian Culture, p. 219) 
■eiToneously says that Eup and Saiiatan were Muslims. ■ 
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Hinduism. Unlike Guru Nanak, who cannot be described as a 
learned man in the ordinary sense of that' word, Chaitanya was a 
profound scholar. His proficiency in Grammar and Logic 
excited the wonder of Navadwip, one of the greatest centres of 
Sanskrit learning in those diij'S. He set up as a teacher in his 
early youth. Unlike Guru Nanak, who came from the lower 
stratum of Hindu society, Chaitanya was a Brahmin. The envi- 
ronments in which they lived were radically different. Nanak 
passed his impressionable years in ruival areas subject to predo- 
minantly Islamic influence, but Chaitanya grew up in a centre 
of orthodox learning. Naturally their outlook on life and religion, 
was different. Chaitanya quoted Sanskrit slokas when he was in 
ecstasy; he loved to reside at Pui’i, a sacred place of pilgrimage 
for the orthodox Hindus. His religion was rooted deeply in the 
past. His follow'ers did nothing to encourage a new departure. 
Men like Eup, Sanatan and Ivrishnadas Kaviraj were deeply 
versed in aircient leaming; the successors of Guru Nanak were 
not at all inclined to master or make use of the Hindu scriptures. 

The entire dependence of Sikhism on the vernacular, to the 
total exclusion of Sanskrit, had two important consequences. 
Centuries of tradition had familiarised the Hindus with Vedic- 
and Puranic stories and ideas, and a religion which W’as based on 
the total denial of the validity of these stories an'd ideas appeared 
to them in the light of a strange and alien novelty. Vaishnavism 
in Bengal did not in this respect involve a breach wdth the past. 
Throughout the orthodox section of the Hindu society Krishna 
was regarded as a deity to be worshipped. The emphasis on the 
idea (derived from the Srimad BhagavaV-) that Krishna w’as God 
■(not a mere incarnation of God) wns not in itself enough to 
create a gulf between orthodoxy and Eeformation. In explain- 
ing and justifying their religious position the Vaislinavas took 
shelter behind some of the sastrdu •which the orthodox Hindus 
revered (for example, Gita, Srimad Bhagavat, etc.,) and utilised 
'the language which the latter regarded as sacred. One of the 
inevitable effects of this difference between Sikhism and Bengal 
iVaishnavism was that, while the former made slow progress 
among a comparatively uneducated and socially inferior popida- 
tion, the latter appealed to high and low alike, to the learned as 
1 I. 3. 88. Cf. Chaitanya-Charitamrita, Ali Lila, Chap. II. 
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^^ell as the illiterate. The converts to Sikhism belonged m^lj 
to the agricultural class, deprived of the blessings of learning by 
the social and religious conventions of those days, quite unfami- 
liar with the sastras and infinitely less open to their influence.^ 
They- easily appreciated a religion which improved their social 
jpositioii and promised salvation through simple devotion and 
service. But the higher classes, more educated, more familiar 
with Vedic and Puranic ideas, were conscious that Sikhism, 
represented a definite breach with the past. Naturally they were 
* not as anxious as the agricultural classes t.o get rid of traditions 
and conventions. Vaishnavism certainly presented this dilemma 
to the high castes and educated Hindus of Bengal, but in far 
less acute a degree. "Wdiile the Brahmins of the Punjab could 
not embi'ace Sikhism without cutting themselves adrift from the 
centuiy-old moorings of their society, the Brahmins of Bengal 
could with less difficulty transfer their allegiance to a reformed 
faith ostensibly based on ancient and venerated scriptures. 

Another effect of the exclusive employment of the verna- 
cular as the sole medium of religious worship was that Sikhism 
could not cpcead beyond the area in which that language was 
understood. Although there were iso.lated Sikh sangais in places 
far ruvny from the Punjab (in Patna, Dhubri, Dacca and Nauder, 
for instance),® it must be recognised that Sikhism has all along 
been a provincial religion. Bengal Vuishnavism, on the other 
hand, powerfully affected other provinces like Orissa and Assam; 
its message spread in Southern and Western India, and its centre 
was- a j)lace outside Bengal — Brindaban. This diffavence between 
the two reformed faiths may- have been partly due to linguistic 
grounds. The philosopliy- of Beng.al Yai.shnavism was expounded 
by Eup, Saiuitan and -Jiv Goswami in Sanskrit, a language 
understood all over India. There was, thus, no linguistic barrier 
to the spread of Vaishnavism. Sikhism, on the other liand, was 
expounded verbally by the Gurus m a language which was not 
understood beyond the frontiers of the Punjab. Of the ten Gums, 
only Nanak, Tegh Bahadur and Gobind Singli travelled exten- 

1 Only 9 p.c of the Khatris belong to the Sikh religion. See I. 

Banerjee, Evolution of thv Khalsa, Vol. I, pp. 20-21. ^ 

2 The establishment of these isolated centres of Sikh worship may ha 

attributed tentatively to . the Sikh merchants trading in different parts of 
India. I ,■ v ->=' ■ iv ,•** t 
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sively outside the Punjab. It is difficult to ascertain how many 
converts they made beyond the homeland of Sikhism. Their 
number could not have been large, and they, or their descen- 
dants, must have fomid it difficult to maintain a living contact 
with their new faith. For about a century after its birth Sikhism 
had ho scripture, no authoritative work In which the faithful 
could find the solution of his spiritual doubts and the satisfaction 
of his spiritual cravings. The compilation of the Gmnth Sahib 
did not solve this vital problem. How could a non-Punjabi Sikh 
living at Dhubri or at Dacca or at Nander understand the holy 
book ? A Sikh merchant might be his neighbour, but all Sikhs 
were not competent to explain the scripture. No such difficulty 
was experienced by a Tamil or Assamese or Eajput Vaishnava 
who was personally ignorant of Sanskrit, for Sanskrit-knowing 
pandits were then available in every Indian village. 

It must be recognised that the very confinement within the 
limits of the Punjab gave Sikhism a compfvetness and solidarity 
which Bengal Vaishnavism could never attain due partlj’’ to its 
wide distribution in different provinces. Living within the boun- 
daries of one single pcovince, speaking the same language, 
familiar with the same political, economic and social conditions, 
the Sikhs lived as fellow members of a common society, united 
fay religious and social ties which became stronger and stronger 
with the lapse of time. There was no such geographical, political, 
economic or social unity within Vaishnavism; the bond of a 
common faith was there but it was not strong enough to 
transcend all barriers. 

Two important factors strengthened this initial solidarity of 
Sikhism. In the first place, Guru Nanak took a revolutionary 
measure when he selected Angad as liis successor.^ The idea of 
Guruship was familiar in ancient and medieval India, but no 
other reformed faith transformed, it into a living institution. 
Kabir s death was followed by the disintegration of his panth 
and the growth of twelve different schools, each wdth its own 
spiritual teacher. Ghaitanya did not nominate any successor to 
guide Ms sect after his death. The result was that Vaishnavism 
could not organise itself under the shelter and inspiration of 
any central authority. His companions filled up the gap for 

,1 I. Banerjee, Evolution of the KheUsa, Vol. I, pp. 146-1^7 
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some time, but theii’ death was followed by the iuevitable 
relaxation of rules and disintegration of organisation. Sikhjsm 
escaped a similar fate because its founder was wise enough to 
nominate a successor. The Gurus constituted the much-needed 
central authority which provided cohesion and ensured unity. 
When Guru Gobind transferred the leadership to the Ivhalsa, 
disintegration was averted by the long course of training and 
discipline through which the Sikhs had passed during the preced- 
ing two centuries. 

Guru Arjan’s gifts as an organiser are well-known. The 
compilation of the Grantk Sahib was perhaps his greatest oon- 
■ tribution to the solidarity of Sikhism. The masand system, a 
unifying factor in his days, became a disintegrating factor 
under his successors, and in the interest of unity it had 
to be abolished. But the Granth Sahib became, and remains 
to this day, the symbol and embodiment of Sikli unity. 
Guru Gobind clearly recognised its historical position when 
ho vested in it the joint leadership of the Bikhs. The 
Granth Sahib became the Quran of Sikhism, but, fortu- 
nately for tile Sikhs, eonllieting commentaries did not obscure 
its meaning as they did in the case of the holy book of 
Islam. Bengal Vaishnavism did not provide its votaries with an 
authoritative scripture like the Granth Sahib. The Srimad 
Bhagvat, differently inter2nvtcd by eonllieting commentaries, 
written against a background which hud long :igo lost touch with 
historical reality, speaking through a language which was a 
mystery to rriiliions of Vaishnavas, inspired by a difficult 
philosophical idealism beyond their understanding — such a book 
could not fill np in the Vaisbuava society the jilace accorded to 
the Granth Sahib by the Sikhs. 

One far reaching result of the growing solidarity of the Sikhs 
was the gradual elimination of the caste system. There is enough 
evidence to show that Guru Nanak did not abolish the caste 
system.^ Sikh tradition shows that it survived in some form or 
other till the inauguration of the Khalsa by Guru Gobind.® 

1 I. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khaha, Vol. I, Appendix A. 

2 In 1783 Forster (A Journey from Iie.nyal to England p. 256) noted 

that “the Sikhs formed matrimonial connection only in their .respective 
tribes”. " -.y 
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Sikhism proTided a natural solution of the social and religious- 
problems created by the caste system : the gradual relaxation of 
its rigidity culminated in its total abolition . In the days of the- 
early Gurus the Sikhs hesitated to uproot the system which had, 
so long been recognised by the Hindus as the only possible 
standard of social life. Gradually they perceived their alienation 
from the Hindu society. Different castes began to take food on 
a footing of equality from the Guru’s kitchen and even to inter- 
marry. Islam provided the example of a caste-less society. By 
the time of Guru Gobind the process of evolution was complete, 
and Sikhism got rid of caste.- 


Bengal Vaishnavism began with a programme similar to- 
that of Guru Nanak, but the culmination was different. Bipin. 
Chandra Pal says B 

"The Movement of Shrec Chaitanya helped very 

largely to emancipate the so-called lower classes or castes of 
Bengalee Hindus from the many social disabilities under which 
they had been living in the old Brahminical society. Shree 
Chaitanya Mahaprabhu tried to abolish the current caste exclu- 
siveness of Brahminical Hinduism. He accepted many a. 
qualified non-Brahmin, even of the so-called untouchable caste- 

into the ministry of his new congregation. These people 

became the punts or spiritual leaders or preceptors of the new 
community, taking equal place with the hereditary Brahmins,, 
who joined the new Movement”.* 


With a view ’to create a new and reformed community, 
freed from the trammels of the old and medieval Hindu society, 
particularly the bondage of Brahminical laws and customs.’ 
Chaitanya and his associates simplified the ancient laws and 
customs regarding important ceremonies like marriage, sradli, 
etc. The worsKip of numerous gods and goddesses was abjured,, 
although the importance of toleration was clearly recognised. 
Unfortunately, however, this promising movement was confront- 
ed with unbreakable orthodoxy within its own fold. B. C. Pal 
. says ; 

1 Bengal Vaishnaviam, p. 119, 
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"Converts to Shree Ghaitanya’s Vaishnava cult belonging to- 
the higher castes of Hindus, the Brahmins, the Vaidyas and the 
Kayasthas, could not sacrifice their social position to the 
demands of the new culture. All that they did was, therefore, 
only to adopt the so-called spiritual laws of it, namely, to accept, 
their initiation at the hands of the Vaishnava gurus, and pursue 
the spiritual and subjective disciplines of the new culture, while- 
continuing to observe the general laws of Hindu society in regard 
tc social and sacerdotal affairs. The new community of Vaish- 
navas in Bengal was thus divided almost from the very begin- 
ning into two sections, one consisting of those who were obedient, 
to the laws of Chaitanya, and fhe other, though initiated in the- 
worship of Shree Krishna, continuing in their loyaltj- to the old 
Brahminical laws.”^ The former, “to whatever caste they 
might originally belong, were gradually condemned to a very 
low social position on account of their Bohemian ways, parti- 
cularly in the matter of mamage.’’^ This triumph of Hindu 
orthodoxy virtually killed the spirit of the social message of 
Bengal Vaishnavism. 

Closely connected with the question of caste is the tradi- 
tional classification of worshijis according to the qualifications of 
the worshipper (adhikari-hheda). The Vaishnava attitudo 
towards the caste system was incompatible with the recognition 
of that classification. A religion which recognised different 
methods of worship (like jnana-marga, hhahti-inarga etc.) and 
emphasized the validity of rituals could not place all men and 
women in the same category, but, according to the Vaishnavas, 
the highest and purest worship of the Lord consisted in the repe- 
tition of His holy name. “This required no rituals, no offerings 
of fiowors or leaves or edil)k:s to the Deity, or the services of the 
Brahmins. Whoever took the name of the Lord became iDurified 
by that one single act and was qualified to worship the Lord. In 
this way the Bengtd Vaishnava cult .... granted the highest 
religious franchise, hitherto enjoyed by the Brahmins only, ta 
all men and women, irresipective of all considerations of birth, 
parentage and social status.”* In this respect Sikhism is in 
complete accord with Bengal Vaishnavism. 


1 Jicngnl Vaishnavism, pp. 122-123. 

2 B. G. Pal, Bengal Vaishnavism, pp. 123-124. 

3 B. C. Pal, Bengal Vaishn.xvism, p. 129. 
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The only direct evidence revealing any intimate relation 
•between Sikhism and Bengal Vaishnavism is the inclusion of two 
hynms^ attributed to Jaidev, the celebrated author of the Gita- 
Goviiida, in the Graiith Sahib. Macauliffe says; ‘‘Notwith- 
standing the lusc'ousness and sensuous beauty of several parts of 
the Git-Govind, there can be no doubt that Jaidev intended the 
poem as an elaborate religious allegory. This, too, is insisted on 
by the author of the Bhagat Mai, who states that the love scenes 
and rhetorical graces of the poet are not to be understood in the 
-sense that persons of evil minds and dispositions attach to 
•them.”^ 

It may be safely said that Guru Arjan’s selection of Jaidev 
■as one of the Bhagats of the Granth Sahib was due to the long 
tradition which regarded tire Gita-Govinda “not so much as a 
poetical composition of great beauty® as an authoritative religious 
text, illustrating the refined subtleties of Vaishnava theology and 
Rasa-Saatra." The fame of this great poem “1ms never been 
■confined within the limits of Bengal. It has claimed more than 
forty commentators from different .provinces and more than a 
dozen imitations ; it has been cited extensively in the anthologies 

The legends incoi’porated in the Bhalctamala, some 

•of which are echoed by Macauliffe,® show in what light Jaidev 
was glorified in the eyes of the later Vaishnavas. This glorifica- 
tion is dimly reflected in the homage paid to him by Guru 
Arjan. 

It is curious, however, to note that the two hymns included 
in the Granth Sahib h.ave nothing Vaishnavic about them. The 
fl.vst hymn i.s devoted to the 2 Jraise of God in general terms. The 

1 Macauliffe, Vol. VI, pp. 15-17. 

2 Vol. VI, p. 10. 

3 The following remarks of Dr. S. K. De deserve careful considera- 
tion : “It should not be forgotten that Jayadeva flourished at least three 
centuries before the promulgation of the Rasa-Sastra of Rupa Gosvamin 
.... As a poet of undoubted gifts, it could not have been his concern* 
to compose a religious treatise according to any particularly Vaishnava 
dogmatics...” {History of Bengal, ed, R. C. Majumdar, Vol. I, pp. 
369-370). 

4 S. K. De, in History of Bengal, ed R. C. Majumdar, Vol. I, 
pp. 367-368. 

5 Vol. VI, i)p. 8-12. 
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name ‘Ivi’ishna’ is not used; there is no allusion to Eadha. The- 
second hynm, says Macaulifle, “is given to illustrate the practice 
of yog.” It contains the sentence ; “I have become blended 
with God as water with -svater.” This identification of self with 
Bmhnian is a leading feature of Sankara’s Advaita philosophy;, 
it is quite alien to the Basa-sastm expounded by the Vaishuava 
Goswamis of Bengal. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that there is a vital difier- 
ence between the lucnotheism of the Sikhs and the monotheism 
of the Vaislinavas. According to Sikhism, God has no form. 
In this respect the Sikh creed is identical with Islam and Chris- 
tianity. But the Krishna (or the ultimate Eeality) of the 
Vaislinavas is not nimkara (without a form) ; Chaitanya describ- 
ed Him as chidahara (possessing a spiritual body). Bipin 
Chandra Pal explains the Vaishuava standpoint in the following 
words : 

. In every . . . system, whether Hindu Vaishnavic 
or Shaiva or Christian or Islam or Judaic, which accepts f-he 
worship of the Lord as an eternal duty we must concede to the 
Lord some notes or marks of differentiation from His worship- 
per. Bengal Vaishnavism declares that these notes or marks, 
or, in a word, tliis ‘form’ of the Lord, is not material but spiri- 
tual. The Lord, therefore, is not without form but has a spiri- 
tual form of His own. The Lord is not without body but has a. 
spiritual body.”* 

Very few worshippers could conceive of this spiritual body. 
The natural result was the practical recognition of image worship- 
by the vast majority of the Vaislinavas. 

II. SIKHS AND 1MXTGII-M.S. 

Of all the products of medieval Eeformation Sikhism alone 
came into conflict with the established -State, and it was this- 
conflict which gave it political imjportance in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Indeed, the challenge of the Mughal Empire was the 
turning point in the history of the Sikhs. If the mighty Mughal 
Government had left the Sikhs in peace, free to sing theip- 


1 Bengal Vaishnavism, p. 26. 
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hymns and ijO develop their langars, it is quite probable that 
^Sikhism would have remained a comparatively obscure Provin- 
■cial cult. Persecution brought it to the stage of Indian history. 
Through blood, sweat and tears it walked to political power; the 
ipeaceful sect established by Guru Nanak developed into the 
invincible Khalsa. 

Sikhism and Mughal Imperialism were born about the same 
time, although there was no historical connection between them. 
■Guru Nanak was horn in 1469 and died in 1538. It was prob- 
•ably after 1520 that he began an intensive propaganda in the 
Punjab.^ Babur was born in 1483 and his first invasion of India 
took place in 1519. In his third expedition (1524) he advanced 
far into the heart of the Punjab and besieged a place called Say- 
.yidpur (modern Eminabad in the Gujranwala district). Prob- 
ably Guru Nanak was then near about the scene of occurrence, 
for the capture of Sayyidpur is described in some of his hymns. ^ 
It is said that the Guru and his .servant Mardana were imprison- 
ed by Babur’s officers and then released when his holiness was 
•demonstrated. We are told that Babur visited the Guru and 
fell down at his feet. This story may or may not Ire true, but 
Babur’s connection with Guru Nanak is referred to by Bhai 
■Gurdas and Mohsin Fani.® In any case, the pious Guru could 
not play any important part in the turmoil of that age of strife, 
and he was interested in problems which had no meaning for the 
•conqueror. 

The four successors of Guru Nanak devoted themselves to 
the peaceful consolidation of the Panth and their relations with 
the Mughal Empire were very friendly till the death of Akbar. 
It is said that Humayun visited Guru Angad (1538-1552) after 
his defeat at Kanauj. The authenticity of tliis story is 
•doubtful,* but Akbar certainly visited Guru An; r- Das (1552- 
1574), although all the episodes connected with that visit may 
not be acceptable to sobeir history.® There is a tradition that the 
site of the sacred tank of Amritsar was granted by Akbar to Guru 

1 I. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khalea, Vol. I, p. 86. 

2 I. Banerjee, Evolution of the KhaUa, Vol. I, pp. 36-38, 47. 

3 I. Banerjee, Evolution of the KhaUa, Vol. I, pp. 87-88. 

4 I. Banerjee, Evolution of the KhaUa, Vol. I, p. 151. 

■5 I. Banerjee, Evolution of the KhaUa, Vol. I, pp. 171, 174-177. 
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Ham Das (1574-1581).* The friendliness shown by the liberal 
Hmperor raised the prestige of the Guru and attached to Sikh- 
ism a new significance which naturally impressed the local 
people. But direct imperial patronage was out of the question, 
.and the progress of Sikliism was due to its inner spiritual 
strength and the organising ability of the Gurus. 

It is significant that even in the tolerant days of Akbar the 
Sikhs had occasionally to face troubles from their intolerant 
Muslim neighbours. When his disciples became impatient Guru 
Amar Das pacified them by saj'ing: “It is not proper for saints 
to take revenge”.^ This is a crucial instance revealing the 
•essentially peaceful character of Sikhism. Not to s,peak of defy- 
ing the State, the Sikhs would not even defend themselves 
•against intolerant oppression from a sister community. 

Like his predecessors Guru Arjan (1581-1606) steadily 
worked for consolidation. The compilation of the holy Granth 
(1604) marked the climax of the formative period of Sikhism. 
Akbar se'£ aside complaints against the Guru, visited him and 
•even consented to partial remission of the revenues at his re- 
quest.^ But Akbar ’s death was followed by a sudden reversal 
of Mughal policy towards Sikhism; generous friendship gave 
place to o-pen hostilitj'. This was probably due to three import- 
ant factors. Ill the first place, Jahangir did not inherit his 
father’s Catholicism. His own words betray Ids intolerance of 
Sikhism and his determination to crush it.'* Secondly, as a 
result of the organisational work of the Sikh Gurus for a little 
less than a century “the Sikh community had come to acquire 
the position of an iiiipcriiini in iiiipcrio, that of a separate polity 
within the Mughal Empire’’.® Whether the Sikhs were inspir- 
•ed by political motives was a question which the Mughal State 

1 I. Biiiierjoc, Ki-olutinn of ilie Khaha, Vol. I, p. 186. 

2 I. Banerjee, Evolution of tho Khaha, Vol. I, pp. 172-173. 

3 I. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khaha, Vol. I, pp. 212-214. 

4 See Rogers and Beveridge, Tuzuh-i-Jahangiri, Vol. I, p. 72, 
Jahangir says, “Many times it occurred to mo to put a stop to this vain 
affair (t.e., spread of Sikhism) or to bring him {i.e.. Guru Arjan) into 
the assembly of the people of Islam". 

5 See I. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khalaa, Vol. I, pp. 263-266; 
Vol. II, pp. 1-2. 
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did not stop to examine; for its purposes it was enough that 
something like a State had grown up in the Punjab. Knowingly 
or unknowingly the Sikhs had thrown up a challenge which the 
Mughal State could not ignore. Thirdly, the peaceful charactei- 
of the Sikh community was probably being affected by .large 
scale conversion of the turbulent Jats. “Guru Arjan is said to 
have converted almost the entire Jat peasantry of the Manjha 
tract and there can be little doubt that by the time of Guru 
Hargobind the Jats formed hy far the preponderant element in 
the Sikh community.”^ The traditional habits of the Jats^ 
could not be easily fitted into the socio-religious structure of a 
peaceful community. It may be surmised that tlie conciliatory 
spirit of Guru Amar Das was gradually losing its hold over a 
community in which fighters and plunderers were far moce- 
numerous than true Sikhs who might be called saints. 

During the pontificate of Guru Hargobind (1606-1645) the- 
relationship betw'een the Mughal State and the Sikh community 
wa.s one of unstable equililjrium. G-uru A?'jan's execution (1606) 
left the Sikhs almost leaderless, for his son and successor was a 
boy of eleven, and he was imprisoned by Jahangir soon after his 
accession to the gadi. 'What this imprisonment w'as due to, and 
how long it lasted, we do not definitely know^ It is not unlike- 
ly that HaJ'gobind created suspicion.s jibout himself by followdug 
his father’s last message; “Let him sit fully armed on his throne 
and maintain an army to the best of his ability.’’^ Guru Arjan 
might have realised at the last tragic moment of his life that the 
Mughal challenge could not be met except through an appeal to 
arms. The Jat converts might have appeared to him to be good 
material for an army. Hie young sou might have begun to give 
effect to this new policy. The Mughal State was alert, and the 
potential rebel was throw’n into the darlc fort of Gwalior. There, 
probably, he had time to think over the whole problem. Young 
as he W'as, he was wise enough to realise that 0 |pen cebelllon was 
out of the question. The Mughal Empire was at the height of 
its power and glory, and he was the leader of a small community 
of peasants. So after his release he adopted towards the Mughal 

1 I. Banerjee, Kvolutinn of iTie Khalsn, Vol. i, p. 21. 

2 I. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khdlsa, Vol. 11, pp. 35-<J4. 

3 Macauliffe, Vol. Ill, p. 99. 
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Government a policy of friendly co-operation, and under the 
guise of a Mughal official he created the nucleus of an army 
which might be utilised for the defence of his community if the 
Mughal Government delivered another blow. Had Hargobind 
accepted sentiment as bis guide he would not have played the 
humiliating role of an official under his father’s murderer. But 
he was a far-sighted leader; he looked to the future rather than 
to the past. He could not sacrifice the safety of his community 
by pursuing a reckless and futile policy of vengeance against 
an infinitelj’ more powerful enemy. 

But the p)olicy of creating an army out of political malcon- 
tents and fugitives from justiec'^ could not be long concealed 
from the Mughal Govei'nment. After the death of indolent 
Jahangir and the accession of enterprising Shah Jahan that 
Government became more active and vigorous. A period of open 
hostilities follow'ed, at the end of which Hargobind took refuge 
ir, tlie hilts. For the remaining ton years of his life ho remain- 
ed at peace: he was too weak to attack the Mughals and too 
insignificant to be attacked by them. 

The next Guru, Har Eai (1645-1660), was connected with 
Daiva’s attempt to secure the imperial throne.® For this offence 
he had to send his eldest son, Kam Eai, as a hostage to Aurang- 
zib’s court. His successor, Har Krishan (1660-1664), was sum- 
moned to Delhi to justify his claim to the ffadi which Earn Eai 
demanded on hereditary principles. After his premature death 
in Delhi the (/adi was occupied by Tegh Bahadur (1664-1675), 
whom Aurangzib executed in 1675. It is difficult t.o understand 
why Aurangzib took no decisive step against the Sikh Gurus 
during the first 17 years of his reign. During this period he 
lived in Northern India, close to the land of the Sikhs, and ho 
was not too busy to deal with them. Har Eai was not a strong 
leader, Har Krishan was a boy and Tegh Bahadur was an adven- 
turer in distant provinces. It may be argued that the Sikhs 
showed no signs of disaffection and were, therefore, left undis- 
turbed. But their religion was certainly repugnant to the into- 
lerant Emperor, and that was reason enough, in his eyes, for 
drastic steps.® 

1 See I. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khaim,. Vol. II, p. 21. 

2 I. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khaim, Vol. II, pp. 50-51. 

3 See MacaulifEe, Vol. IV, pp. 317*318, for a Sikh tradition about 
his policy. 
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There is no doubt that G-iiru Tegh Bahadur fell a ■victim to 
Aurangzib’s religious bigotry,* but tbere is no reason to accept 
MacaulifEe’s statement that he wanted to “free the earth from 
the burden of the Muhammadans”.^ Had he been a political 
leader of some importance, the Muslim histoi’ians of Aurang- 
zib’s reign would not have remained absolutely silent about him. 
In the Bachitra Natalc Guru Gobind Singh clearly says that his 
father "protected the frontal marks and sacrificial threads of the 
Hindus”, “put ah end to his life for the sake of holy men” and 
“suffered martyrdom for the sake of his religion.”^ The Sikh 
community had not yet evolved a political programme. More- 
over, it was absurd for that small and w'eak community to think 
o£ “freeing the earth from the burden of the Muhammadans” 
in the year 1675 wdien Aurangzib apparently rnled in uiiassailed 
majesty. 

The story that Guru Gobind’s (1675-1708) mission was to 
-avenge his father’s death and to destroy the MughaJ Empire has 
found acceptance with almost all modern writers. Tlunningham 

• says that he became “the irreconcilable foe of the Mahometan 
.name”, “conceived the noble idea of moulding the vanquished 
Hindoos Into a new and aspiring people”, and “in the heart of 
,a powerful empire set himself to the task of subverting it.” Dr. 

Narang speaks of avenging Tegh Bahadur’s death and striking a 

• blow at the power of Aurangzib.” Sir.J. N. Sarkar says that 
Gobind ■was “not the person to leave his father’s death un- 
avenged”, and that he “began a policy of open hostility ■to 
Islam”.® Is this interpretation of the Guru’s career consistent 

. wdth the known facts of his life? In the Bachitra Natak, ■which 
most probably refers to the period preceding the creation of the 
. Khalsa,® the Guru says : 

“The successors of both Bab-s Nanak and Babar 
Were created by God Himself. 

Becognize the former as a spiritual 
And. the latter a-s a temporal King. 

1 See' I. Banerjee, Evolution of the ^[halsa, "Vol. 11, pp. 57i63. 
t .2 Vol. iV, p. 372. • . 

3 MacauliSe, Vol. V, p. 295. i • , 

- -4 Transformation of Sikhism, p. 150. - • 

5 History of Aurangzib, Vol. HI, pp. 355, 359. 

6 I. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khalsa, Vol. II, Appendix B. 
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Babar’s successors sEall seim and plunder those 
Who deliver not the Guru’s money".! 

In these lines we almost have an echo of the famous Christian 
dictum: ‘‘ Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s”. 
Instead of aiming at the destruction of the Mughal Empire the 
Guru recogni^ies in it a creation of God, legitimises it in the eyes 
of liis followers by calling upon them to acknowledge the tem- 
poral autliority of Babur’s successors, and "even invokes its 
assistance for the punishment of those ‘who deliver not the 
Guru’s money’. 

The history of Guru Gobind Singh’s military operations is 
admittedly obscure, but during tlie pre-Khalsa period he seems to 
have fought against the Muglial Government as an ally of the 
rebellious Hill Rajas rather than on his own account.® The 
creation of the Khals.a was apparently a defensive measure, not 
ail aggressive step aiiTi,ed specifically at the Mughal Empire, 
Indeed, we are told that the ‘‘immediate effect of the coming of 
the Klialsa was to spread something like consternation among 
the Hill chiefs. It was on the invitation of the Hill chiefs 
that the Mughal officials turned once again against the 
Sikhs and inflicted grievous wounds, iDersonal and politi- 
cal, on the Guru.'’ It v/as probably with a view to 
punish Wazir Khan, the Favjdar of Sarhind who had cruelly 
murdered his sons, that Guru Gobind Singh sent an appeal to 
Aurangzib and, after the old Emperor’s death, joined Bahadur 
Shah.® If the Guru's policy was to begin a general war against 
■the Mughal Government, he would have remained in the Runjab 
instead of following the new Emperor to the Deccan. The Sikh 
■ tradition as recorded by Macauliffc clearly shows that it was 
against Wazir Khan personally, not against the Mughal Govern- 
ment, that the Guru’s hostility was directed. We are tolj^'that 
just before his death he sent Banda to the Punjab with “instruc- 
■tions to cut off Wazir Khan’s head with his own hands, and not 
-entrust this pious duty to any subordinate”. After the plunder 

1 Macaulifie, Vol. V, p. 305. 

2 See I. Banerjee, Evolution of the KhaUa, Vol. II, Chapter III. 

3 I. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khalea, Vol. II, p. 126. 

4 See I Banerjee, Evolution of the KhaUa, Vol. II, pp. 131-138. 

-5 See I. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khalsa, Vol. II, pp. ■ 139-151. 
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of Sarhind and the punishment of Wazir Khan, Mala Sundari, 
one of Guru Gobind’s wives, wrote a letter to Banda “to the 
eSect that he had now accomplished the mission imposed on him 
by the Guru, namely, to bring the Governor of Sarhind to jus- 
tice, and it was time for him to arrest his career of carnage and 
spoliation.”^ 

Whether Banda was actually commissioned by Guru 
Gobind Singh to punish Wazir Ivhan, we do not know; but he 
certainly set aside all the restraints which the sixth and tenth 
Gurus had observed in their relations with the Mughal Empire, 
end declared what was virtually a general war against the 
Mughal Gkivernment, although its scope was necessarily limited 
to the Punjab. This significant change of policy was probably 
due primarily to the recklessness of Banda’s character, for, un- 
like the Gurus, he was a fanatic. The Mughal Empire was still 
strong enough to crush a localised rebellion, and Banda failed 
to consolidate his temporary sovereignty. 

Eor about four decades the Sikhs, left leaderless by Banda’s 
death, fought against the declining Mughal Empire. It was the 
age of martyrs and of undying faith. In spite of the growing 
weakness of the Mughal Government the Sikhs could only 
manage to preserve their existence; they could not make them- 
selves de facto rulers of the Punjab. When Mughal authority 
was on the verge of collapse the Sikhs suddenly found a new and 
far more powerful enemy — the Afghans. 

III. SIKHS AND AFGHANS. 

After the assassination of Nadir Shah his empire broke up- 
into pieces and his general, Ahmad Khan Abdali, Chief of the 
Sadozai clan, became King of an independent Afghanistan^ 
(1747 A.D.). Nadir Shah had wrested from the decadent 

1 Macauliffe, Vol. V, pp. 230, 234-235, 238-239, 260. 

. 2 “The country, now termed Afghanistan, had merely consisted of a 
congeries of petty states, ruled By tyrannical Chiefs, who were frequently 
at war with one another. Later it became provinces of great empires which 
were ruled by foreign conquerors and their descendants. Later again, it 
was a dismembered country, with its provinces held by three neighbouring 
states. Now, for the first time in its chequered history, Afghanistan- ' 
became an independent state.....” (Sykes, History of Afghanistan,. 
Vol. T,-;p. 367). -■ 
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Mughal Empire not only Afghanistan but also the trans-Indus 
districts of the Punjab. Ahmad Shah Abdali inherited not only 
this part of Nadir Shah’s empire but also his anti-Mughal policy. 
The motives underlying Abdali's Indian expeditions have been 
explained by Elphinstone'- in the following words : 

“Foe the consolidation of Lis power at home he relied, in a 
great measure, on the effects of his foreign wars. If these were 
successful, his victories would raise his reputation, and his con*- 
quests would supply him with the meaus of maintaining an 
army, and of attaching the Afghan chiefs by favours and 
rewards: the hopes of plmultt- would induce many tribes to join 
him, whom he could not easily have compelled to submit : by 
carrying the gi'eat men with his army he w'ould be able to 
prevent their increasing, cr even preserving theii influence in 
their tribes; and the habits of militai'y obedience would prepare 
them for a cheerful submission to his government at home: the 
troops also, having the king continuously before their eyes, and 
witnessing the submission of their hereditary chiefs, would leam 
to regard him as the head of the nation; and he might hope, 
as the event proved, that his popular manners, and the courage, 
activity, vigilance, and other military virtues which lie possessed, 
would impress all ranks with resiiect, and strongly attach his 
soldiers to his iperson”. 

Ahmad Shah x\bdali invaded India for the first time in 1748 
■and for the last time in 1767. In 1762 he secured from the 
helpless Mughal Emperor, xMiniad Shah, formal cession of the 
subahs of Lahore and Multan. The Punjab then became a 
starting point for fresh expeditions against the Gangetio Doab. 
In the Punjab itself, iiow'ever, the Sikhs effectively challenged 
the authority of the Afghans, and neither force nor diplomacy 
enabled Abdali to consolidate his hold over that disturbed pro- 
vince. The Sikhs established their de facto sovereignty and 
struck coins probably for the first time in 1765. During the 
last six years of his life (1767-1773) Ahmad Shah Abdali made 
no attempt to crush the Sikhs. The Sikhs were a nation in 
arms inspired by religious fervour and Abdali was an alien, con- 
queror depending on mercenary soldiers. Geography as well as 


1 An Account oj the Kingdom of Caubul, Vol. II, pp. 283-284. 
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local conditions favoured, the Sikhs. Rebellions in Afghanistan 
and wars on his western frontier distracted Abdah’s attention 
from India. Peshawar remained a part of the Afghan Empire, 
but the Punjab proper practically fell to the Sikhs. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali was succeeded by his son Timur Shah 
(1773-1793), who had acted as his deputy in the Punjab in 
1757-58 and written a book on the Sikhs known as Hakikat-Bina- 
wa-Uruj-Firkah-i-Sikhan.^ He transferred the capital of the 
Afghan Empire from Kandahar to Kabul. Towards the close of 
his reign the Amirs of Sind refused to pay tribute and that pro- 
vince became practically independent of Afghanistan. In 1780 
he conquered Multan from the Sikhs. Kashmir was reconquered 
fi'om a rebellious Afghan Governor who was assisted by the 
Sikhs. Bahawal Khan, the enterprising chief of Bahawaljpur, 
submitted after the capture of his capital. Apparently Timur 
Shah left the Punjab undisturbed and confined his attention to 
the outlying tracts — Sind, Bahawalpur, the Khyber; region and 
Kashmir. It was only at Multan that he came in direct contact 
with the Sikhs, and geographically and historically Multan was 
intimately connected with Sind. So the Sikhs got a Jong respite 
which they used in consolidating their hold on the Punjab. 
Elphinstone says, “Timur Shah .... gave way to his natural 
indolence. His whole policy was directed to secure his tranquil- 
lity : he never appears to have thought of aggrandizing himself, 
and all the operations in which he was . . . engaged, were intend- 
ed merely for the defence of his dominions .... This policy 
succeeded moderately well in maintaining internal tranquillity: 

the provinces immediately under the King remained quiet 

but the remote provinces gradually withdrew themselves from 
the control of the court ; the Government lost its reputation and 
influence abroad; and the states which had been obliged to pre- 
serve their own territories by submission to Ahmad Shah, now 
began to meditate scherhes for aggrandizing themselves at the 
expense of the Durranis”.^ 

A vigorous, though ill-planned and unsuccessful, attempt to 
prevent the disintegration of the Afghan Em,pire was made by 

1 Translated by Dr. I. Banerjee, Indian Historical Q-uarterly, 
March, 1942. 

2 An Account 'of the Kingdoni of CauhiU, Vol. II, pp, 300-302. 
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Timur Shah’s son and successor, Zaman Shah (1793-1800).; 
His failure to crush the Sikhs and make himself the arbiter of 
the fate of Northern India like his grandfather was due ta 
several reasons. He was young in age and without large experi- 
ence of war and administration. He ‘committed the whole of 
his powers and duties to an unw'orthy favourite’ — his Wazir, who 
was ‘universally .detested’. He not only deprived the leading 
Sardars of their traditional authority and influence but alsQ 
‘alienated them by a system of silent persecution’. He shocked; 
the proud Afghans by ‘sanguinary executions’. He fought 
simultaneously on tw'o fronts — east and west, — and failed ta 
make a lasting impression either on India or on Persia. Elphins- 
tone says, “In his foreign policy his first object ought to have 
been to defend Khorasan. The power of Persia was now consoli- 
dated in the hands of an active prince, who had already turned 
his attention to the conquest of that province, and some exertion 
on the part of Shah Zaman was obviously required to check 
his progress; such a course was indeed necessary to the success 
even of his eastern exj^editions. India was as much altered as 
Persia since the time of Ahmad Shah, and nothing was to be 
gained there but by long and uninterrupted operations. There 
were no longer treasures at Delhi to reward a march to that 
city ; and the more desirable object of reducing the Punjab, was 
not to be accomplished by a hasty incursion. The plan opposed 
by the Sikhs to Ahmad Shah, wdiich was to evacuate their 
country on his approacii, and return when his army was with- 
drawn, could only be baffled by keeping a force in the country 
sufficient to retain possession; and that measure could only be 
accomplished wdien the western frontier was secure’’.’- 


1 .4/1 Account of the. Kingdom of Caubul, Vol. II, p. 512. The 
western frontier could not be spoure as long as Persia wanted Khorasan and 
Herat and was encouraged by England to maintain pressure on Zaman 
Shah. 'Phe Afghan ruler’s threat to India compelled Lord Wellesley to 
send’ to the Court of Persia two envoys — Mehdi AIi'Khan and Sir John 
Malcolm. The former was instructed “to take measures for inducing the 
Court of Persia to keep Zaman Shah in perpetual check (so as to preclude 
him from returning to India) but without any decided act of hostility’’. 
The latter was asked “to induce Path Ali Shah to maintain pressure on 

Zaman Shah by threatening Khurasan and Herat " (Sykes, Uistorg 

of Afghanistan, Vol. I, pp. 377-.578). 
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Zamah Shah’s pressure on. the Punjab began immediately 
after his accession. In 1793-94 he came to Peshawar, reduced 
Kashmir which had revolted after his father’s death, and realised 
tribute from Sind. In 1795 he came as far as Hasan Abdal. 
During his third Indian expedition (1796-97) he occupied Lahore 
(January 3, 1797) and placed garrisons to keep under control 
the region between the Jhelam and the Chenab. But the Sikhs, 
who had fled away on his approach, restored their power after 
bis departure. • In 1798 Zaman Shah came again and re-occupied 
Lahore, which was taken by Banjit Singh on Julj- 6, 1799, six 
months after his retreat. The Sukerchakia chief was confirmed 
in his possession of the capital of the Punjab by a grant from 
Zaman Shah which in'obably arrived in March, 1800.' 

Soon after the loss of Lahore Zaman Shah was overthrown 
and blinded. His successor was his brother, Shah ilahmud, who 
had a short and troubled reign (1800-1803). He was succeeded by 
ins brother, Shah Shuja (1800-1809), the unfortunate puppet 
for whom England fought the disastrous First Afghan War. He 
was able to control Peshawar and realise tribute from Sind, but 
in the Punjab Itanjit Singh was too strong to be assa’led.’' Thus 
Zaman Shah was the lust Afghan ruler who claimed de facto 
authority over the Punjab and suzerainty over the Sikhs. 
During the reigns of iiis weak .successors the newly-established 
Sikh Monarchy assumed the aggressiv'e and conquered some of 
those Indian districts where Afghan rule still lingered. Kashmir, 
the modern Nortb-AVest Frontier Province and Multan wei’e 
occupied by Eanjit Singh. Sind would have fallen but for 
persistent British intervention. 


Tlanjit Singh's spectacular success in the north-west was 
due, politically, to two factors. The treaty of Amritsar (1809) 
made it impossible for him to cross the Sutlej ; but the British 
Government gave him a free hand in Kashmir and Peshawar. 
Had the Cis-Sutlej States been left to themselves, they would 
certainly have been absorbed by the youthful and vigorous 
Monarchy. Had Delhi been left under Sindhia’s control, Bnnjit 


1 See N. K. Siiiha, Ranjit Singh, pp. 12-13. 

2 Elphinstone wrote in 1809, “Almost the whole of the Punjab 

.belongs to Ranjit Singh ” (An Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, 

. Vol. I, p. 111). 
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Singh might have east covetous eyes on the fallen imperial 
capital. The conquest of the Cis-Sutlej States and the occupa- 
tion of Delhi might have occupied his time and energy and. his 
.active interest might not have been attracted to the mountainous 
Afghan-held north-west. In that case the Kashmir-Peshawar 
regions would have been cut off from India, and either Ihe Kabul 
Monarchy or independent Afghan chieftains would have conti- 
nued to rule there. The re-amalgamation of the north-west in 
India was one of the greatest achievements of the Sikhs. 

This achievement was rendered possible by the disintegra- 
tion of the Afghan Monarchy. If the successors of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali had been as able and resourceful as he was, they could 
in all probability have prevented Eaujit Singh from ocoupj'ing 
Kashmir and Peshawar. The success of the ‘Sikhs against Abdali 
in the Punjab was due to reasons which could not operate in 
their favour outside the Punjab. In the Kashinw-Peshawar 
regions the local population, being predominantly Muslim, would 
have opposed tlie Sikhs ; in any ea.so guerilla warfare would have 
been more dilBcult than it was in the heart of the Punjab. The 
religious zeal evoked by the urgent need of defending the holy 
places would have been less active in case of war for conquest. 
The mountains of the north-west would have rendered fighting 
difSeult. The area of hostilities would have been, in most cases, 
nearer to Kabul and thus in direct contact with the Afghan 
■capital. These difficulties might have deterred even Eanjit 
Singh from measuring his sword with a competent and determin- 
ed ii-uler of Kabul. 

Fortunately for the Sikhs, Kabul had no I’eally competent 
and determined ruler for about half a century (1773-1826). 
“The history of the Afghan nionarcby”, says Kayo, “is a history 
■of a long series of revolutions. Seldom has the country rested 
from strife — seldom has the sword rested in the scabbard’’. 
Shah Shuja lost his throne in 1809. Shah Mahmud again reign- 
ed at Kabul, but that indolent voluptuary . left the difficult task 
■of governing to Sardar Path Khan, who, says Perrier, was 
■“celebrated and popular throughout Central Asia.’ He realised 
tribute from Sind and Baluchistan and reduced the turbulent 
Hazara tribe; but he failed to win over Eanjit Singh ]py diplo- 
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macy or to weaken him by foree.*^ • In 1816 he occupied Herat, 
The unworthy King, blinded this able Wazir in 1818. The Barak- 
zai brothers, of whom Fath Khan was the eldest^ revolted and 
dethroned Shah Mahmud. The dethroned King found shelter at 
Herat, where he and his son, Shah Kamran, ruled for many 
years. 

Shah Mahmud’s dethronement marked the downfall of the 
Sadozai dynasty founded by Ahmad Shah Abdali in 1747 ; the 
Barazkai dynasty began to dominate the Afghan scene. Afghan- 
istan lost its unity. After several years of fighting one of the 
Barakzai brothers. Dost IMuhammad Khan, became the acknow- 
ledged ruler of Kabul, Ghazni and Jalalabad. His brothers held 
Kandahar. Herat was ruled by Shah Mahmud. Balkh and 
Badakhshan remained indeipendent principalities. 

The unsettled conditions in Afghanistan encouraged the 
designs of Shah Shuja, who was then a British pensionary at 
Ludhiana. He promised independence to the Amirs of Sind in 
return for their assistance, and with Captain Wadets support he 
concluded a treaty with Eanjit Singh waiving his rights on 
Peshawar. The Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, 
granted an advance of his pension to the penniless ex-monarch. 
Leaving Ludhiana in February', 1833, Shah Shuja occupied 
Shikarpuv, defeated the recalcitrant Amirs of Sind in January, 
1834, and realised from them five lakhs of rupees. Proceeding 
towards Kandahar he 'defeated Kohandil Khan at the Khojak 
Pass; but Dost Muhammad Khan marched to the aid of his 
brothers and Shah Shuja was finally defeated. This victory 
raised the .pcestige of the ruler of. Kabul and he was proclaimed 
Amir-ul-M umin’m.^ 

Meanwhile Eanjit Siiigh had -occupied Peshawar and driven 
but- Sultan Muhammad Khan, who fled to Jalalabad and pro- 
fessed loyalty to' Dost Muhammad Khan. The latter now began 
a persistent struggle for the recovery of Pesh'a-var, and solicited 
in vain the support of the British Government.® Lord Auck- 

1 See N. K. Sinhn, Hanjit Singh, pp. 

2 See belo>v, p. 61. 

3' See below, pp. 51-55; * 
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land's refusal to Iielp him threw Dost Muhammad Khan into 
Kussiaii arms. Sir Percy Sykes condemns British policy and 
writes: . influenced by the mdefatigable Wade, the Sikhs 

were regarded not only as valuable allies but also as an outer 
line of defence against Brench or Kussian invaders. This policy 
was distinctly short-sighted since it depended upon the loyalty 
but also on the power, life and health of Eanjit Singh, who had 
ruined his health by debauchery and drink and had already been 
struck with paralysis in 1834. He had a second seizure in 1838, 
in which year he met Lord Auckland. Upon his death in 1839, 
six years of anarchy succeeded, which led to the ultimata 
annexation of the Punjab by the British. Surely to make 
paralytic Eanjit Singh the sheet-anchor of the British pohey was 
most unwise”.'- But the Sikhs had proved their strength by 
occupying and retaining possession of Peshawar, and nobody 
could then foresee “six years of anarchy”. Indeed, but for Nao 
Nihal Singh's sudden and tragic death^ it is quite probable that 
the Sikh Monarchy would have long survived the death of its 
founder. 

Into the circumstances leading to the First Afghan War we 
need not enter. Cunningham says that Eanjit Singh joined the 
Tripartite Treaty^ rather reluctantly.* “The Maharaja", says 
Sykes, ''generally speaking, was not disposed to help the scheme 
enthusiastically, since he realized that, if it were successful, the 
power of the British would be increased to his own detriment, 
as also would that of Shah Shuja. Moreover, he was aware that 
the Khalsa feared the Kliaibar Pass and its warlike custodians. 
Finally, he realized that he was to pull the chestnuts out of fire 
. . . .’'® But, apart from British pressure, he could not remain 
indifferent to a political revolution in Afghanistan. Perhaps he 
felt flattered by the fact that “he -u’as acknowledged to be an 
arbiter in the fate of that empire which had tyrannized over hia 
peasant forefathers”.® 

.1 History of Afghanistan, Vol. I, pp. 398-399. 

2 See below, p. 70. 

3 See below, pp. 160-165. 

4 See below, p. 62. 

a History of Afghanistan, Vol. II, p. 2. 

6 See below, p. 63, . 
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Domestic revolutions prevented the Sikhs from playing their 
legitimate part in the First Afghan War. On account of his 
declining health, and his feeling that “he was in truth fairly in 
collision with the English”,^ Eanjit Singh “became indifEerent 
about the careful fulfilment of the engagements into which he 
had entered’’.^ To the day of his death this “unwilling sharer” 
in the campaign hoped “that the English would yet be baffled”.® 
It was due to his objections to the British army traversing the’ 
Punjab that the line of march was selected through Bahawalpur 
and Sind.** Kandahar fell in April, 1839. Eanjit Singh died 
on June 27, 1839. Ghazni was captured on July 23, 1839, and 
Kabul fell two weeks later. 

Kharak Singh, Ban jit Singh’s worthless son and successor, 
died after a brief nominal rule of 10 months on November 5, 
1840. During this period the dc facto ruler was his son, Nao 
Nihal Singh, who met a tragic death on the day on which he 
“became a king in name as well as in power”. He was not 
friendly to the British Government, to whom he did not give 
more than half-hearted co-operat'ion in the Afghan War.® Mean- 
while, after defeats and adventures Dost Muhammad Khan had 
surrendered to the British aimy. On November 12, 1840, he 
left Kabul under escort for India. The rivalry between Slier 
Singh and Chand Kaur® created new complications. If the 
British had their complaints,’ the Sikhs had their grievances® 
too. During the last stage of the Afghan War the weakness of 
Slier Singh and the question of Jalalabad prevented effective co- 
operation between the Sikhs and the British Government.® 

On his return journey towards Kabul Dost Muhammad was 
received by Sher Singh at Lahore and a formal treaty of friend- 

1 See below, p. 63. 

2 See below, p. 63. 

3 See below, p. 64. 

4 Sykes, History of Afghanistan, 'Vol. II, p. 5. 

5 See below, pp. 63-71. 

6 See below, pp. 71-79. 

7 See below, pp. 65-67. See also Sykes, History of Afghanistan, 
Vol. II, p. 16. 

8 See below, pp. 69, 76-78. 

9 siee below, pp. 84-91. .. 
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sLip was concluded in Pebiuury, 1843.'^ His relations with his 
ambitious and enterprising son Akbar Khan were not very 
cordial. In the winter of 1845 a cavalry force sent by Akbar 
Khan came to help the Sikhs against the British Government. 
In 1848, during the Second Angio-Sikh War, Dost Midiammad 
hiinself occupied Peshawar and Attock^ which was then held by 
Colonel Herbert, and 5,000 horsemen sent by him took part in 
the battle of Gujarat on the Sikh side. But the British cavalry 
defeated the Afghans and compelled the Amir to retreat. 
Attock and Peshawar were lost to the Afghans and annexed to 
the British Empire. The Anglo-Afghan Treaty of 1855 put an 
end, temporarily, to the period of hostility between the Afghans 
and the British successors of the Sikhs. 

IV. SIKHS AND RIARATHAS. 

It was in the Punjab that the Marathas were involved in 
that conflict with the Afghans which culminated in the disaster 
of Panipat. The Marathas were invited to the Punjab by Adina 
Beg Khan, the crafty Fatijdar of tjie Jalandhar Doab, whose 
aim w'as to drive away the Afghans with their help so that he 
might be the do facto ruler of the Province. If the Marathas 
and the Sikhs had united against the Afghans, the history of 
north-west India might have taken a different course. “But 
neither among the Marathas nor among the Sikhs was there any 
one far-sighted enough to realize that combination w'as the vital 
need of the hour. The unbecoming pride and presumption of 
the Marathas, their failure to grasp the realities of the situation, 
the proverbial Maratha greed for plunder, the presence of the 
wdly Adina Beg whose interest was to keep these two peoples 
divided, the prevalent Sikh view that regarded the Marathas- 
as intruders — all combined to make a fusion between these two 
peoples beyond even the domain of possibilit,y”.^ 

In April, 1758, the Marathas entered Lahore, which had 
been already evacuated by Timur Shah, Ahmad Shah Abdali’s 
son and deputy in the Punjab. The high water level of the 
Cheiiab prevented them from crossing that river and pursuing 
the Afghans up to Attock. Hard pressed for want of money 

1 See below, p. 91. 

2 N. K. Sinha, Siee of the Sikh Power, p. 34. - 
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and anxious to return to the Decoan for a decisive campaign, 
against the Nizam, the Marathas retreated from the Punjab, 
leaving Adina Beg Khan as Governor and fixing an annual tribute 
of 75 lakhs of rupees. This was a very bad arrangement, and, 
it proved ■ absolutely unworkable after the death of Adina Beg 
Khan in October, 1758. In 1759 Ahmad Shah Abdali re-occu- 
,pied Lahore, and on January 14, 1761, he won his crowning 
victory over the Marathas at Panipat. An attempt to bring 
about a Maratha-Sikh alliance on the eve of that battle proved 
abortive. 

Not long after the battle of Panipat the Sikhs established 
their do facto sovereignty in the Punjab. The Marathas confin- 
ed their attention to Malwa, Bajputana and the Ganges-Jumna 
Doab; the Punjab was bej'ond their horizon. On January 6, 
1772, Shah Alam entered Delhi as Emperor under Maratha pro- 
tection. Thus Delhi became the bastion of Maratha power in 
the north-west, and it was as the do facto ruler of Delhi that 
Mahadji Sindhia came into close contact with the Sikhs. They 
were no longer predatory bands harassed by, and harassing, the 
Afghans ; they had established small principalities united in a 
confederation aud inspired by a common religious fervour. 
Timur Shah made no serious attempt to reconquer the Punjab 
and Zaman Shah’s raids had no permanent effect. The gradual 
withdrawal of the Afghans left the Sikhs face to face with the 
Marathas, whose power in Northern India was represented by 
■Sindhia and Holkar. 

It has been suggested that Mahadji Sindhia ’s military power 
‘held back Timur Shah’s barbarian hordes longing for the loot 
of India’.’- This view has been criticised on the ground that if 
Timur Shah had been really afraid of Sindhia, he could at least 
have advanced into the Punjab during Sindhia ’s temporary 
eclipse (1786-1788).^ As a matter of fact the Sikhs were by 
.this time able to take care of themselves; they did not require 
the protection of Sindhia ’s name. Moreover, Sindhia ’s interests 
•were confined to the Cis-Sutlej region; he was too wise to be 
allured, like Eaghimath Eao, by the prospect of planting the 
Maratha banner on the ramparts of Lahoire. 


1 Keene, Hindustan XJnder Fret Lances^ p, 51. 

2 N. K. Sinha, Rise of the Sikh Power, p. 90. 
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The plundering raids of the Cis-Sutl.ej Sikhs kept the 
masters of Delhi busy for many years. For twenty years (1784- 
1&03) Sindhia’s Government had to deal with them. The Sikh- 
Maratha treaty^ of 1785 had no practical result, partly because 
the Sikhs were dissatisfied with certain conclit.ious, and partly 
because they were encoumged by Anderson, British liesi- 
dent with Sindhia, and Sir John Gumming, comnranding the 
Company’s troops in Oudh. “It was British policy to prevent 
the union of the Sikhs and the Marathas, without making any 
definite commitments’’.* This dij)lomatic game is accounted 
for by Cunningham in the following words: “This alliance was 
considered to clearly point at the kingdom of Oudh, which the 
English were bound to defend, and perhaps to affect the authority 
of Delhi, which they wished to see strong . . . 

During the last years of his life Mahadji Sindhia took strong 
steps to prevent the almost regular raids of the Sikhs into the 
Ganges-Jumna Doab up to the very gates of DeTiii. Grant 
Duff says, “The insecurity of his frontier, the Sikh preda- 
tory incursions, their claims to levy blackmail in the Doab — all 
these led Mahadji Sindhia to contemplate an expedition for the 
■chastisement of the more refractory chiefs, when deatJi frustrat- 
ed his designs in 1794”. It was a policy of “chastisement,” not 
•of conquest, whie'i he pursued. Perhaps he found the Sikhs too 
strong : perhaps his real centre of interest lay elsewhere. 

Under Daulat Bao Sindhia the charge of Delhi was held 
successively by De Boigne and Perron. They were, on the 
whole, able to keep the Sikh plunderers in check. A new 
factor was introduced into Maratha-Sikh relations by the rise of 
the famous English adventurer, George Thomas, who established 
an independent principality in the Hansi-Hissar region in or 
about 1797. His depredations threw the Sikhs into the arms of 
Perron. A joint Maratha-Sikh expedition compelled Thomas 
to abandon all his conquests. The victors quarrelled over the 

1 See below, pp. 7-8. 

2 N. K. Sinha, Rise of the Sikh Power, pp. 119, 133-136. 

3 ,- See below, p. 8. 

4 See below, pp, 8-11. 
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spoils^ but an entirelj' new aituation soon arose out of the Second 
Anglo-Maratha War, which brought the Sikhs into direct contact 
with the East India Company.* 


V. SIKH ORGANISATION. 

“The Guruship came to acquire in Sikhism a meaning quite 
its own® and the predominant persouality of the Guru supplied a 
nucleus around which the Sikh Panth could gradually arise.’’* 
Under the leadership of the Gurus the Sikhs evolved a sense of 
corporate unity which found expression through two peculiar 
institutions — langar and sangat.^ The Maaand system® served 
as a cohesive force and as a centralising factor. Centralisation 
and unity reached the climax in the daj's of Guru Arjan, who left 
the Sikhs a compact, well-knit and self-conscious community. 
That the Sikhs could play an effective and distinguished part in 
Indian history was clue largely to their organisational strength 
which drew its moral inspiration from their religious fervour. 

The importance attached to the Gnruship did not, however, 
create a community depending on autocratic leadership. The 
ideal of brotherhood was an active principle from the very begin- 
ning; as a result, the Sikh community was governed Bj' principles 
of equality and democracy Even the Gurus, unconditional sur- 
render to whom was one of the cardinal doctrines of Sikhism, 
respected the wishes of their disciples m all matters. “The indi- 
vidual Sikh was .... exalted to a position almost equal to that 
of the Guru himself’’.® Guru Earn Das said: 


1 N. K. Sinha, Ilise of the. Sikh Power, pp. 128-129. 

2 See below, pp. 11-16. 

3 See I. Banerjee, Krolulion of the Khaha, Vol. I, pp. 229-250. 

4 I. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khalsa, Vol. I, p. 11. 

5 See 1 Banerjee; Evolution of the Khalsa, Vol. I, pp. 158-16?,. 
256-261. 

6 See I. Banerjee, Evolution of ike Khalsa, Vol. I, pp. 105-106, 261, 
265-266. 

7 See I. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khaha, Vol. I, pp. 241-246. 

8 I. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khalsa, Vol. I, p. 246. 
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“To those who obey the will of the Guru, I am ever a sacrifice ; 

I am ever a sacrifice to those who have served the Guru.“t. 

Guru Hargobind almost identified the Guru with the disciple 
when he said : 

“Deem the Sikh who comes to you with the Guru’s name on his 

lips as your Guru”.* 

Bhai Gurdas said : 

“Where there are two Sikhs there is a company of saints, where 

there are five Sikhs there is God.” 

“The Guru is the Sikh and the Sikh is the Guru”.® 

In the seventeenth eentm'y the unity of the Sikhs was 
disturbed by several factors, of which the growth of the dissen- 
tient sects'* and the degeneration of the Masands^ deserve special 
mention. Guru Gobind Singh boldly dealt with these problems 
and restored to the Sikh community such cohesion as it had not 
enjoyed since the days of Guru Arjan. The new ceremony of 
initiation {•pahul) introduced by him emphasized the inherent 
democracy in Sikhism as also that tendency towards militarisa- 
tion which had been gathering momentum since the days of 
Guru Hargobind. "The Guru’s conception of the Khalsa was a 
fully democratic compact community, armed to the teeth, strug- 
gling to maintain what it conceived to be the right path and 
fighting incessantly and without compunction tyranny and 
injustice in all their forms”.® 

This crusade against tyranny and injustice was not to be 
fought under the leadership of a personal Guru. A military 
organisation demands unity- of leadership. Instead of streng- 
thening the Guruship, which provided that unity. Guru Gobind 
Singh abolished it altogether. “He invested the sect with the 
dignity of Gurudom”,^ thereby apparently dissolving the great 
unifying principle which had held the Sikhs together for two 
centuries. Behind this seemingly strange measure there must 

1 Macaulifie, Vol. II, p. 329. 

2 Macaulifie, Vol. IV, p. 219. 

3 I. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khtdea, Vol. I, pp. 246, 218. 

4 See MacaulifFe, Vol. I. Introduction. 

5 I. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khalsa, Vol. II, pp. 66, 108-111. 

6 I. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khalsa, Vol. II, p. 119. 

7 Macaulifie, Vol. V, p. 96. 
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iiave been some very convincing reasons; otherwise so shrewd 
and capable a leader like Guru Gobind Singh would not have set 
aside the most fundamental institution in Sikhism. Dr. Narang 
says, “He did not appoint any successor, not only because his 
own sons were all dead, but because he perhaps anticipated the 
abuses of the ofiice. if it fell into unworthy hands’’.^ There is 
little doubt, however, that the Guruship was. abolished in 1699, 
when the Guru’s sons were alive. In the Keshgarh assembly 
the Guru received baptism from five ■worthy Sikhs. When they 
were astonished, at his proposal he said^ “The Khalsa is the Guru 
and the Guru is the Khalsa. There is no difference between you 
and me. As Guru Kanak seated Guru Angad on the throne, so 
have I made you also a Gnrn”.“ In the hour of his final defeat 
at Chamkaur he entrusted the Guruship to the five Sikhs who 
alone remained of his army. He said, “I shall ever be among 
five Sikhs'’.^ There is no reason to think that Guru Gobind 
Singh “antieipatecl the abuse of the office if it fell into un- 
worthy hands.” His sons were courageous, and courage was 
the primary quality required of a leader of the Khalsa. It 
seems that the abolition of the Guruship had a logical connection 
with the Guru’s war against sectarianism within the Sikh 
community. The sects owed their origin to the ambition of the 
disappointed candidates for the iahht. It was not enough to 
boycott the existing sects ; the origin of new sects must be pre- 
vented. The abolition of the Guruship was the only remedy of 
a fell disease. 

Teja Singh remarks, "If -w^e read Sikh history aright, the 
Sikh community would appear, as an organized unit, to have 
undergone a course of discipline in the hands of ten Gurus, until 
its character •was fully developed and the Gum merged his piei'so- 
nality in the body of the nation thus reached.”* The writer 
assures for the Sikhs a course of uninterrupted and continuous 
development through a process of systematic and logical train- 
ing, and overlooks the difficulty that this simplification of his- 
tory is confronted by inconvenient facts almost at every step. 

1 7'ranafoTmation of Sikhism, p. 169. 

2 Macaulifte, Vol. V, p. 96. 

3 Macaaliffe, Vol, V, p. 189. 

4 Sikhtsm, p. 28. The author has elaborated his argument in Grmrth 
vf ItesponsibilUy in Sihhitm. 
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We must admit, however, that the abolition of the Guruship 
was not an nnnatural and unforeseen development. The imperso- 
nal character of the Guruship and the mystic identification of 
■the Guru uith the Sikh, which were emphasized from the begin- 
ning of Sikh history, foreshadowed a peculiar development to 
which Guru Gobind Singh gave visible expression. 

Banda was not a Guru, but his frantic career offers a good 
■example of j)er.sonal leadership. It was after his death that the 
Sikli commuiiity was really left to itself, without an adored 
leader to guide its desperate struggle against the Mughals and 
the Afghans. The War of Independence brought out the internal 
■strength of the community. Sikh democracy was put to a 
severe test, and it was not found wanting.. The community 
not only survived half a century of persecution and war; it 
created a State. “For the successful termination of the Sikh 
war of independence, we should give the credit to the entire 
nation, not to any individual. That would be against the spirit 
■cl the whole enterprise’’.^ 

The exigencies of war turned democracy into what Cun- ' 
ningham calls “theocratic confederate feudalism It is hardly 
■correct to apply to the Misl organisation the adjectives “theocra- 
tic’’ and “feudal’’. In explaining the word “theocratic’’ Cun- 
ningham says; “God was their helper and only judge, commu- 
nity of faith or object was their moving principle . . .’’ Every 
student of Political Science kuow’s that such a system is not 
theocracy in the strict sense of the term. Again, Feudalism 
can hardly exist apart from Monarchy. The so-ca.lled Sikh ; 
feudal chiefs owed no obligations, military or fiscal, to any 
common superior. The Misls really formed a confederacy which 
w'as democratic in composition and religions in its cohesive 
principle. There were “masters as well as servants’’, as there ■ 
must be in every State ; but Cunningham emphasizes the basic 
principle of freedom when he says, “Every Sikh was free, and 
each was a substantive member of the Commonwealth’’. 

Eanjit Singh transformed this Commonwealth into a MonJ 
mcliy. The Sarbat Khalsa was not a body competent to goverrf 

1 N. K. Sinha, Jiise of the Sikh Pou-ct, p . 68. 

2 See below, pp. 1 — 6. See also N. K. Sinha, Bise of the Sikh Power, 

pp. 141-145. ' 
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the Punjab; a loose military confederacy arising out of a desper- 
ate war could not become an instrument of civil government. 
The gradual withdrawal of Afghan pressure removed the greatest 
incentive to unity and offered free scope to the greed and 
jealousy of the fierce and illiterate chiefs who dominated the 
Misls.^ Parochial in their outlook, they failed to realise the 
urgent need of continued unity in the face of potential dangers : 
prospects of Afghan aggression (as in the days of Zaman Shah) ; 
consolidation of Maratha power in the Delhi-Agra region; 
Britain's interest in Oudh. Fortunately for the Sikhs, neither 
the Afghans nor the Marathas nor the British challenged them 
effectively. The challenge came from wit.hin — from the enter- 
prising and ruthless chief of the Sukerchakia Misl. Within a 
few years a consolidated military Monarchy arose out of the 
ruins of the confederacy which had made the Sikhs a political 
power for the first time in their history. 

It is not incorrect to say that the Monarchy was absolute in 
practice but a continuation of the Commonwealth in theory. 
Banjit Singh, we are told, “professedly regarded himself as 
nothing more than a mere drum of the commonwealth for the 
assertion of tfie political supremacy of the IChalsa’’.^ Instead 
of openly assuming the royal title he used the word “Sarkar” to 
indicate the source of authority.- The Government was called 
Khalsaji or Sarkar Khalsa. The Akalis® as well as powerful 
jagkdars restrained him; behind them lay the vague authority 
of the common people, strengthened by undying traditions of 
popular sovereignty as also by the possession of arms. But 
Banjit Singh was shrewd enough to monopolise effective power. 
Like Heiny VII and Henry VIII of England he deliberately 
weakened the old nobility and created a new nobility grateful to 
and dependent on him. His ■r’eliance on the Jammu brothers. 
Fakir Azizuddin and competent officers like Muhkam Chand and 
Dewan Chand, as well as his big standing army organised by 
European officers indirectly humiliated the Sikh nobility. It 
W'as a system of checks and balances, and it worked only so long 
as there was a consummate and masterful diplomat at the top. 


1 See below, pp. 3-5. 

2 See N. K. Sinha, Eanjit Singh, pp. 134-137 

3 See below, pp. 6-6. 
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This system inevitably broke down after Eanjit Singh’s 
death. Nobles, favourites and adventurers 'began to scramble 
for power and property, and the unworthy occupants, of the 
throne, unable to restrain the general rush for plunder, looked 
for support to the British Government.^ The Sikh soldiers 
realised the gravity of the situation and an unerring instinct led, 
them to' the conclusion that the IChalsa alone — not the selfish 
nobility or the puppet Monarchy — could save the Sikh State. 
The old democratic tradition^ submerged for about half a century 
under the spell of the great King’s success, reasserted itself. 
The army, organised in Panchaycts, assumed charge of affairs 
with the deliberate intention of protecting the inheritance of the 
Khalsa.2 This significant change did not elude Cunningham’s 
sympathetic observation. Speaking of the year 1841 he observes, 
“. . . the relation of the army to the State had become wholly 
altered; it was no longer the willing instrument of an arbitrary 
and genial Government, but it looked upon itself, and was re- 
garded by others, as the representative body of the Sikh people, 
as the Khalsa itself assembled by tribes or centuries to take part 
ill public affairs. The efficiency of the army as a disciplined 
force was not much impaired, for a higher feeling possessed the 

men, and increased alacrity and resolution sui^plied the place of 
exact training”.^ Ordinary English writers totally failed to 
grasp the existence and significance of this “higher feeling’’; but 
what Cunningham says about the conduct of the army during 
the initial years 1841-4G clearly shows that it was not a selfish, 
disorganised rabble. Indeed, the common people stood against 
the deliberate betrayal of the Sikh by its corrupt leaders, 
and if they failed to save it against a combined onslaught — the 
Sikh nobility allied with British Imperialism, their memory 
deserves a place of honour in the annals of Sikhism. 

1 See below, pp. 64-65, 68-75, 80-84, 92-109. 

2 Lord Hardinge refers to this change as a “democratic revolution’’. 
{Parliamentary Paperi, 1846, p. 6.) 

3 See below, p. 78. 

4 See below, pp. 78-79, 94, 97-98, 102-105, 108, 117-119, 122-148. 
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VI. FALL OF THE SIKHS. 

The suzerainty of the East India Company on the Sikh 
Kingdom was virtuall5' established immediately after Eanjit 
Singh’s death. Cunningham refers to ‘TKharak Singh's own 
desire of resting upon the influence of the British Agent”. ^ 
Had Nao Nihal Singh’s life been prolonged he might have tried 
to preserve the semblance of independence; but it is not unlikely 
that his suspicion of Dhian Singh would have thrown him into 
the arms of the British.^ Sher Singh was virtually a British 
nominee,® although he had his su.spieions.'* When Major Broad- 
foot took the plainly hostile step of declaring ‘‘the Cis-Sutlej 
possessions of Lahore to be under British protection equally with 
Patiala and other ehiefships”,® he was open.1}- asserting British 
suzeraintj- over the Lahore State. 

Treaties of Lahore 

The causes of the First Anglo-Sikh War are described by 
Cunningham with an insight and judicial detachment which can 
hardly be improved upon.® The result of the war was a foregone 
conclusion, for the patriotic bravery of the common soldier could 
not resist the military power of the British Government rein- 
forced by the treachery of the acknowledged leaders of the Sikh 
State.'' The victorious Governor-General proceeded cautiously 
in dealing with the defeated Monarchy. Military considerations 
ruled out annexation. There were about 33,000 Sikh troops at 
Lahore, Amritsar and Peshawar, and the British army was quite 
insufiScient for the purpose of completely subjugating the 
Punjab.® The policy of Subsidiary Alliance, adopted by Lord 
Wellesley and extended by Lord Hastings, was no longer in- 
favour. It was decided to impose on the Punjab a modified form' 
of Subsidiarj" Alliance, which would preserve the Sildi Monarchy 

1 See below, p. 64. 

2 See below, pp. 64-71. 

3 See below, pp. 64, 71-73, 75-77. 

4 See below, pp. 90-91. 

5 See below, p. 114. 

6 See below, pp. 109-122. 

7 Even Sir William Lee-Warner {Life of Dedhouaie, Vol. I, p. 147) 
admits that the defeat of the Sikhs was due “mainly. ... to the treachery 
of ... . Lai and Tej Sing”. 

8 Gough and Innes, 7%e Sikhs and The Sikh Wars, pp. 142-143. 
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without endangering the safety of the north-west frontier and 
threatening the East India Company’s authority in the rest pf 
India. 

The treaties of ilareh, 1846,^ virtually destroyed the 
independence of the Sikh State. The Maharaja engaged “to 
disband the mutinous troops of the Lahore army, taking from 
them their arms’’. He agreed to limit “the regular army of the 
Lahore State’’ to “23 battalions of infantry, consisting of 800 
bayonets each, with 12,000 cavalry; this number at no time to 
be exceeded without the concurrence of the British Govern- 
ment’’. No independent State would have accepted these crucial 
restrictions on its own sovereignty. Moreover, the Maharaja 
also surrendered to the British Government “the control of the 
rivers Beas and Sutlej, with the continuations of the latter river 
... to the confluence of the Indus at Mithaukot, and the con- 
trol of the Indus from Mithankot to the borders of Baluchistan, 
... in respect to tolls and ferries”. The Articles relating to the 
passage of British troops through Sikh territory, the employment 
of “any , British subject” or “the subject of any European or 
American State" by the Sikh Goven3nient and the arbitration of 
the British Government “in the eveiit of any dispute or difference 
arising between the Lahore State and Raja Golab Singh” remind 
us of similar provisions in treaties of Subsidiary Alliance conclud- 
ed by Lord Wellesley and Lord Hastings. Although the British 
Government engaged not to “exercise any intorfercnce in the 
internal administration of the Lahore State”, yet the Governor- 
General promised to “give the aid of his advice and good offices 
for the furtherance of the interests of the Lahore Government”. 
Such “aid ” could hardly be distinguished Trom dictation. The 
Sikhs could no longer conquer territories from the Afghans, for 
it was agreed that “the limits of the Lahore territories shall not 
be, at any time, changed without the concurrence of the British 
Government ”.2 


The task of disbanding “the mutinous troops of the Lahore 
army” was too difficult for Lai .Singh and his pro-British support- 

1 See below, pp. 176-180, 184-188. 

2 See Articles 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15 of the Treaty of March 9. 
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€rs.- So the Treaty of March 11, 1846, provided that a British 
force should remain stationed at Lahore “for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the person of the Maharaja, and the inhabitants of the 
city of Lahore, during the reorganisation of the Sikh army . 
The preamble clearly says that this arrangement was made 
because "the Lahore Government has solicited the Governor- 
General to leave a British force at Lahore”. The British troops 
were to be “placed in full possession of the fort and the city of 
Lahore” and the Lahore troops were to be “removed from within 
the city”.^ Thus the Government of Lai Singh and “all the 
taraitorous chiefs” depended for its very existence on “foreign 
support”. It was no longer a really Sikh Government drawing 
its inspiration and strength from the unqualified allegiance of the 
Sikh people. 

Kashmir Rebellion 

Lai Singh’s friendship with the British Government could 
not suiwive the rebellion of the Governor of Kashmir, Sheikh 
Imamuddin,^ who refused to sun’ender that province to Golab 
Singh, thus violating Article 4 of the Treaty of March 9, 1846. 
The British Government then called upon the Lahore Govern- 
ment “to coerce their subject, and to make over the province to 
the representative of the B'-ltish Government, in fulfilment of 
the conditions of the treaty”. Imamuddin defeated Gulab 
Singh’s forces and killed his agent, Dewan Lakhpat Kai, before 
the orders of the Lahore Durbar could reach him. He strength- 
ened himself “by an appeal to Mussulman hopes, and religious 
fanaticism”.^ Several Muslim tribes in and around Kashmir 
rose in his favour. It was, however, an unequal contest. Under 
pressure from the British Government the Lahore Durbar sent 
troops under Sardar Uttar Singh Man, Sardar Tej Singh, Sardar 
Chattar Singh and Sardar Sher Singh to assist Golab Singh. 
The Governor-General also kept several regiments i.i readiness to 
march from Jalandhar to Jammu to protect Golab Singh’s 
I’ear.* It was estimated that the combined forces numbered 

1 See Articles 1, 2 of the Treaty of March 11, 1846. 

2 See “The Kashmir Bebellion and the Trial of Baja Lai Singh” by 
Br. I. Banerjee, Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1939. 

3 The Governor-General to the Secret Committee : Parliamentary 
Papers, 1847, No. 4. 

* 4 The Governor-General to the Secret Committee : Parliamentary 
Papers, 1847, No. 4. ; 
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about 30,000 men.^ Unable to continue resistance against such 
a large body of troops, Sheikh Imamuddin surrendered himself 
to the GoTemor-General’s Agent at Thanali on November 1, 
1846. On November 9 Gulab Singh entered the capital of 
Kashmir and the rule of the Dogra family began. ^ 

Meanwhile the Sheikh’s valcil, Puran Cliand, had tol.d Lieut- 
enant Edwardes, a British officer serving as Assistant Political 
Agent, that his master had been “secretly instigated in his resist- 
ance to Maharaja Golab Singh in Kashmir by communications 
sent to him by tlia Wazir Lai Singh’’. It was also reported 
■“that the Maharani had held a confidential conversation with 
Bhai Earn Singh, explaining to him her position and that of 
the Wazir, and attaching the greatest importance to the recovery 
of letters addressed to the Sheikh by the Wazh on the subject 
of Kashmir”. These reports, “combined with the delays and 
ovasions of the Wazir dmdng the preceding five months”, led 
the Governor-General to suspect “that the Wazir Lai Singh was 
implicated in the Sheikh’s misconduct, secretly encouraging the 
Lahore Governor of Kashmir to resist the orders publicly sent 
to him by his Government, to withdraw from the province, 
•delivering up the counfry to the Maharaja (i. c. Golab Singh), 
in pursuance of the Treaty”.^ 

At the time of his surrender Sheikh Imamuddin had secured 
from the Governor-General’s Agent a guarantee that if his oppo- 
sition to Golab Singh liad really been “instigated by the Lahore 
Minister, the Durbar should not be permitted to inflict upon him^ 
either in his person or his property, any penalty on account of 
his conduct on this occasion”. The Agent had “pledged his 
Government to a full and impartial investigation of the matter”. 
The Governor-General constituted a Tribunal with Erederick 
Currie as President and Major-General Littler, Lt.-Col. Law- 
rence, John Lawrence and Lt.-Col. Goldie as members. 

The enquiry opened on December 3, 1846. In support of 
his statement Shei kh Imamuddin produced three documents:.- 

1 Lt.-Col. Lawrence's estimate : Parliamentary Papers, 1847, No. 6. 

2 The Governor-General- to the Secret Committee : Parliamentary 
Papers, 1847, No. 7. 

3 Parliamentary Papers, 1847, No. 4. 
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a -parwaria bearing the seal of Maharaja Dalip Ringh and the 
sign manual of Lai Singh ; an ehraniania or deed of promise sign- 
ed hy Lai Singh ; a letter alleged to be written by Lai Singh t'> 
the Sheikh.^ His ease was also supported by the oral evidence 
of Eatanchand, the Munshc of the Durbar, who wrote the 
ydncatia, Puran Cband, who wrote the ehrarnama, and Dewan 
Hakim Eai, a special emissary sent by the Lahore Durbar to- 
the Sheikh in Kashmir. The ease against the Sheikh was 
submitted by Dewan Dinanath, who argued that the documents 
were forged and that the whole story was improBahle in itself. 
The Court refused to accept his arguments, and relying mainly 
on the ■parwana, observed : 

“Upon full deliberation and consideration of the evidence 
and statements . . . , we are unanimously of opinion that it is 
established and proved, that the Vizier, Eaja Lai Singh, did 
encourage Sheikh Imamuddin to excite distmbance in Kashmir 
and to oppose the occupation of the province by Maharaja Golali 
Singh; and that he did encourage the troops in the province to 
aid Sheikh Imamuddin in the late rebellion. We do not find it- 
proved that the other members of the Dxirbar were participators 
with Eaja Lai Singh in the above proceeding, or cognizant 
thereof”.* 

In defining the scope and implications of the enquiry the 
Governor-General had observed : 

“If it be proved that the Vizier secretly encouraged the 
Sheikh to violate the Treaty .which the Lahore Durbar was 
bound faithfully to carry iirto effect, the immediate consequence . 
of this betrayal of duty to the Maharaja Dalip Singh, and 'of 
good faith to the British Government, wilj be the deposition of 

the \izier The conviction of the Lahore Government in 

being implicated in gross and violent infraction of the Lahore 
Treaty might, if pushed to the extreme limit of our right, lead 
to very serious consequences; but it is not my intention 
to make the Lahore State responsible for the misconduct of one 
or more individuals, -when there is every reason to believe that 

1 Proceedings of the Court of Enquiry : Parliamentary Payers, 1847,' 

2 Proceedings of the Court of Enquiry : Parliamentary Papers, 1847. 

• t ■■■ -'--r .. 
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the misconduct is to be attributed tp personal hatred of the 
Maharaja Golab Singh, and not to any political combination to 
violate the Treaty with the British Government”.^ 

Lai Singh’s guilt was, in the Goveriior-Geiierars view, "fully 
established” by the unauimcus verdict of tlic Tribunal; it was 
also established that his "criminality .... was not participated 
in by the Sikh nation”. So the Governor-General "consented to 
accept t.he deposition of Baja Lai Singh as an atonement for the 
attempt to infringe the Treaty”. Lai Singh was not only 
deposed. He was to be placed in the custody of the British 
officer in charge at Firozpur iind then to be conveyed to such 
a place in the interior of Kindustan as the Governor-General 
might decide. If we aecex>t the thooiy of Lai Singh's guilt, 
which -priiiia facie evidence seems to support, we must assume 
that his "hatred of Golab Singh had practically blinded him and 
he perhaps hoped against hope”® that even with British assist- 
ance the Dogra Chief would not be able to establish himself as 
ruler of Kashmir. 


British Protectorate 

After the suppression of the Kashmir rebellion the chiefs 
of the Lahore State were offered their choice of tw'o alternatives. 
Either they must manage their own affairs without British 
assistance or interference, or the entire civil and military admi- 
nistration of the Punjab must be left, to the British Government 
during the minority of the Maharaja. They found themselves 
compelled by circumstances to choose the second alternative. 
So the second treaty of Lahore® (also called treaty of Bhyrowal) 
established what was virtually a British Protecto-rate in the 
Punjab. The British Eesident was vested with "full authority to 
direct and control all matters in every department of the State” 
(Article 2). There was to be a Council of Eegency composed of 
eight prominent chiefs, which w'as to ‘conduct’ the administra- 
tion of the country “in consultation with the British Eesident, 
who shall have full authority to direct and control the duties of 

1 Letter to Frederick Currie : Parliamentnrj/ Papers, 1847, No. 8. 

2 Proceedings of Indian History Congress, 1939, p. 1325. 

3 See below, pp. 184-188. 
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every department”. The Governoi’-General was “at liberty to 
occupy with British soldiers any fort or military post in the 
Lahore territories” (Article 8). A British force was to remain 
at Lahore "for the protection of the Maharaja and the preserva- 
tion of the peace of the country” (Article 7). 

These explicit terms of the treaty leave no room for doubt 
that the Council of Eegeney could not claim any efiective voice 
in the administration of the State. Lord Hardinge wrote to the 
Secret Committee on December 21, 1840: “These terms give the 
British Resident unlimited authority in all matters of internal 
administration, and external relations, during the Maharaja’s 
niinorit3-”.^ 

So the British Resident, Henry Lawrence, was the virtual 
dictator of the Punjab. The position of the Council of Regency 
is thus explained in the Governor-General’s letter to the Resi- 
dent, dated July 3, 1847 : 

“It is politic that the Resident should carry the Native 
Council with him, the members of which are, however, entirely 
under his control and guidance; he can change them and appoint 
others, and in military affairs his power is as unlimited as in 
the civil administration; he can withdraw Sikh garrisons, re- 
placing them by British troops, in any and every part of the 
Punjab”.® 

The Resident wrote to the Governor-General in August, 
1847 : 

“On the whole, the Durbar (t.e., the Council of Regency) 
give me as much support as I can reasonably expect; there has 
been a quiet struggle for mastery, but as, though I am polite to 
all, I allow nothing that appears to me wrong to pass unnoticed, 
the members of the council are gradually falling into the proper 
train, and refer most questions to me, and, in words at least, 
allow, more fully even than I wish, that they are only executive 
officers, — to do as they are bid”-'* 

1 PaTlkimRntary Papers, 1847, p. 24. 

2 Partiamentary Papers, 1849, p. 18. 

3 Partiamentary Papers, 1849, p. 32 ' 
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Banishment of Maharani Jindan 

Within a few months of the consolidation of the Resident’s 
authority Maharani Jindan was removed from Lahore to the 
Sheikhupura fort, 20 miles distant from the capital. There was 
a plot for the murder of the Resident and Tej Singh, whose 
treachery to the Sikh State and loyalty to the British Govern- 
ment were notorious. It was proved that the Maharani’s 
Private Secretary, Buta Singh, was implicated in the plot, and 
it was suspected that she herself was “cognisant" of the design, 
if not its instigator”. Henry Lawrence wanted to banish her 
from the Punjab, but the Council of Regency was “deoidedly 
averse to incur what they considered the odium of participating 
in effecting the banishment of the Maharani”.'- A Proclamation 
dated August 20, 1847, announced her removal from fhe 

capital. 

On the day following the issue of this Proclamation Henry 
Lawrence took leave and his brother, John Lawrence, acted for 
him until the arrival of the new Resident, Sir Frederick Currie. 
In May, 1848, the Maharani was banished from the Punjab and 
placed under surveillance at Benares. It was suspected that 
she was connected with intrigues and plots against the British 
Government. Such suspicions were probably not without justi- 
fication, but her influence was obviou.sly exaggerated by the new 
Resident.^ Major Edwardes, who knew the Punjab of these 
critical days thoroughly well, wrote; “. . . Rani Jhunda, who 
had more wit and daring than any man of her nation, was weary 
of scattering ‘ambiguous voices’, and of writing incendiary 
epistles from Sheikhpura to quondam mauvais sujets. Her 
memory survived, for she was not a woman to be forgotten ; but 
her influence had followed her power, and there was no longer 
a man found in the Punjab who would shoulder a musket at her 
bidding”.® Sir Frederick Currie apparently thought that her 
presence was a serious threat to British authority in the 
Punjab. He wrote on May 16, 1848: 

1 PaHiamcntaTy Papers, 1849, pp. 35, 51. 

2 Sir Frederick Currie “had no special knowledge of the Punjab, no 
special intimacy with the officers there, and no personal touch with the 
natives”. (Gough and Innes, The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars, p. 157). 

3 A Tear on the Punjab Frontier, Vol. II. n. 412. 
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“Her summary banishment from the Punjab, and residence 
at Benares, under the surveillance of the Governor-General s 
Agent, subject to such custody as will prevent all intrigue and 
correspondence for the future, seems to me the best course which 
we could adopt’’.'- 

The order for the Maharani’s banishment was signed by 
only three members of the Council of Eegency, one of them 
being her personal enemy Tej Singh, and by a brother of one 
of the Councillors. Obviously the Council -refused to take 
- responsibility for this drastic step. It is also significant that 
the order was issued ‘‘according to the advice of Sir Frederick 
Currie, Bart., and Fakir Nur-ud-din’’.^ The Eesident avoided 
a formal trial for two reasons. In the first place, although he 
-was convinced that the Maharani w'as “deeply implicated in 
“conspiracies for tampering with the sepoys, and making revolt 
and insurrection”, he was doubtful whether “legal proof of tho 
delinquency of the Maharani w-as available”. Secondly, he was 
afraid that a formal trial of Ran jit Singh’s widow would be 
most unpopular and hurtful to the feelings of the people”.® 

The Maharani was not only banished ; petty indignities w-ere 
inflicted upon her, and her position was made as humiliating as 
possible.^ In a letter to Captain Abbott Dost Muhammad 
observed : “Such treatment is considered objectionable by all 
creeds, and both high and lorv prefer death”.® The reaction of 
the Sikh soldiers sent to suppress the Multan rebellion w'as thus 
described in the Resident’s letter to the Governor-General, dated 
May 25, 1848: 

“. . . . the Khalsa soldiery, on hearing of tire removal of 
the Maharani, were much disturbed; they said that she was the 
Mother of the Khalsa, and that, as she was gone, and the young 
Dalip Singh in ou-r hands, they had no longer any one to fight for 
or uphold ; that they had no inducement to oppose Mukaj : and 
if he came to attack them, would seize the Sardars and their 
officers, and go over to Him’’.® 

1 Partianianinry Papers, 1849, p. 168. 

2 See Bell, Annexation of the Piinjnub, pp. 14-15. 

3 Parliamentary Papers, 1849, p. 168. 

4 See Bell, Annexation of the Piinjavb, pp. 16-18. 

5 Pardamentary Papers, 1849, p. 512. I'''’ ' . 

6 Parliamentary Papers, 1849, p. 179. 
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Bell’s conclusion is justified: “The Eani’s banishment was 
looked upon by all who were attached to Eanjit Singh’s King- 
dom, at once as a national insult^ and as. a preliminary step to 
the dethronement of her son, and the destruction of the state’ 

Second Anglo-Silih TFar 

In April, 1848, Dewau Mulraj, Governor of Multan, raised 
the standai’d of rebellion. Pour years earlier he had succeeded 
liis father, Dewari Sawan Mai, one of the leading chiefs of 
Its ojit Singh’s days. Unable or unwilling to pay the money 
demanded froin him by the Lahore Durbar under the direction 
■of John Lawrence, he ctfered his ivsignation which was accepted. 
His successor-designate, Sardar Khan Singh Man, acc'bnrpanied 
by two British officers, IMr. Vans Agnew and Lieutenant Watson, 
went to IMultan. 'liie fort was formally surrendered, hut imme- 
diately afterwards the British officers were attacked and. wound- 
ed. On the )ioxt day (Airril 20, 1848) fire was- opened from the 
fort, the British officers were killed and Sardar Khan Singh 
made terms for himself. 

Into the details of the military operations® which followed 
we need not enter. After two protracted sieges iMultan surren- 
dered on January 22, 1849. Later on Dewan Mulraj was tried 
at Lahore for complicity in the murder of Agnew and Anderson 
and found guilty. As there wore extenuating circumstances he 
was not sentenced to death. He spent the remainder of his life 
in confinement. 

Towards the beginning of the hostilities three columns of 
Durbar troops were desp.atched to Multan under command 
respectively of Jawahir Mai, Sfaer Singh and Imam-ud-din. 
“As far as can be judged, he (Sher Singh) himself at this time 
intended to remain loyal; but his men’s sympathies were cer- 
tainly oil the other side, and the chances that they would desert 
on the first convenient opportunity were enormous’’.® It is un- 
certain when he made up his mind to join the revolt; but on 
September 14, 1848, when the first siege of Multan was going on, 
he suddenly marched with his army to join Mulraj. 

1 Annexation of the Punjauh, p. 20. 

2 See Gough and lanes. The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars, pp. 159-186, 
198-204. 

3 Gough and Innes, The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars, - 
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It has been argued that the rebellions of Mulraj and Sher 
Singh were '“equally unpremeditated”. Before the murderous 
attack on the British officer's Mulraj had discharged almost all 
his regular troops, and at that time he had only five or six field 
guns.^ He was ‘‘rich, in infii-m health and without children, 
timid, unpopular with the army and people”.^ The man who 
led the attack on the British officers was a soldier, ‘‘brooding 
perchance”, as Major Edwardes wrote, “over his long services 
and probable dismissal”.^ Bell saj's : “The attack on the two 
British officers sent to relieve him of his post, was caused by a 
sudden impulse of discontent and fanaticism, in^the results of 
which, after a vain attempt to quell it, Moolraj felt himself 
irretrievably compromised. With hope of scant mercy from the 
British Government, and certain of death from the mutinous 
soldiery, if he trusted to that mercy, he yielded to circumstan- 
ces, and accepted the lot that fate flung before him”.'* Even 
Lord Dalhousie admitted that “the first outbreak was unpre- 
meditated, and, in a manner, accidental”.® 

Sher Singh’s rebellion was probably the result of his 
father's troubles and suspicions. Sardar Chattar Singh was 
Nazim or Governor of the Hazara district. He was assisted by 
Captain James Abbott who concluded, soon after the outbreak 
of rebellion at Multan, that the old Sikh chief was “at the head 
of a conspiracy for the expulsion of the English from the Punjab, 
and was about to head a crusade against the British forces at 
Lahore”.® There was no evidence justifying this conclusion, 
and there was every reason why Chattar Singh should remain 
loyal to the British Government. “He is”, we are told in offi- 
cial recoi’ds, ‘ now infirm and m ill health, and has obtained 
much wealth, and an honourable position in the present adminis- 
tration, while his daughter is the betrothed wife of the young 
Maharaja of Lahore Captain Abbott’s openly suspicious 
conduct and the Resident’s refusal to fix a date for the celebra- 

1 Parliamentary Papers, 1849, p. 133. 

2 Bell, Annexation of the Pvnjaub, p. 40. 

3 A Year on the PunjauG 'Frontier, Vol. II, p. 61. 

4 Annexation of the Pvnjaub, p. 40. 

5 Parliamentary Papers, 1849, p. 585. 

6 Parlwmentary Papers, 1849, p. 279. 

7 Parliamentary Papers, 1849, p. 2C5. 
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tion of Dalip Singh’s marriage with Chattar Singh’s daughter 
created in the inind of that old chief a sinister impression about 
the aims of British policy in the Punjab. A Muslim rehcUion 
against the Sikh State in the Hazara district, encouraged, if not 
organised, by Captain Abbott, goaded Chattar Singh into open 
rebellion.* Captain Nicholson rightly concluded that. Chattar 
Singh’s conduct \vas the result of “terror and anxiety’’.? In any 
case, Sher Singh, who was in constant communication with his 
father, joined Mulraj only when the old chief had committed 
himself irrevocably. 

The rebellion of Chattar Singh and Sher Singh converted the 
isolated incident at Multan into a general war. On January 13, 
1849, the British army won what Lord Dalhousie’s biographer 
describes as “the doubtful victory of Chilianwala’’.? The last 
decisive battle took place at Gujarat* on February 21, 1849. 

Annexation of the Punjab 

Lord Dalhonsie’s biographer says: “There can be no doubt 
that when he first received intelligence of the jllultan tragedy, 
any thought of annexation that may have crossed his mind was 
instantly dismissed’’. The Governor-General wrote to Sir John 
Hobhouse on May 3, 1848 : “I have no intention to make this 
incident an excuse for picking a quarrel with the State. , . 

On August 15, 1848 , — before Sher Singh’s rebellion — ^lie inform- 
ed Hobhouse that “annexation of the Punjab is the most advan- 
tageous policy for us to pursue’’. Hobhouse gave a qualified 
and hypothetical consent to annexation, but he preferred “com- 
plete subjection without the name, if such a result can be secur- 
ed”. By March 24, 1849, Lord Dalhousie had made up his 
mind, for on that date he wrote to Hobhouse: “I have never 
felt, more especially since the Afghans came upon the stage,® the 
tremor of a doubt, or seen reason to question for a moment .the 
necessity of the policy which I submitted to you’’. To the 

1 See Bell, Annexation of the Punjaub, pp. 20-37. 

2 PaTliamentaTy Papere, 1849, p. 308. 

3 See Lee-Warner, Life of Dalhousie, Vol. I, pp. 206-211. See also 
Gough and Innes, The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars, pp. 215-234. 

4 See Gough and Innes, The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars, pp. 244-250. 

5 See above, “Sikhs and Afghans”, 
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coming of the Afghans he assigned particular in^portance, 
he wrote to Hobhouse on June 15, 1849; "The Afghans had 
entered on the scene, . and had converted the war, or sought to 
convert it, from a struggle between English and Sikhs, into a 
general conflict between the British power and the Hahomedan”. 
Lord Dalhousie was also convinced that “complete subjection 
without the name was not possible”. On April 7, 1849, the 
Government of India observed in a despatch : ‘ ‘ Experience has 
shown us that a strong Hindu Government, capable of controll- 
ing its army, and governing its own subjects, cannot be formed 
in the Punjab. The materials for it do not exist”.’- 


Thus Lord Dalhousie ’s correspondence with the authorities 
jn London gives us practically one reason for annexation: the 
protected Sikh Monarchy could not be expected to maintain 
order within and deal with the Afghan menace in the north-west. 
There is much to be said in favour of this view. Ban jit Singh’s 
administrative organisation had evidently broken up. The 
second war had created widespread disorder.® The Maharaja 
was a minor. His natural guardian, Maharani Jindan^ was an 
exile. There was hardly any Sikh Sardar on whose loyalty and 
ability the British Government could place reasonable reliance. 
Even after the bitter experience of defeat and exile Dost Muham- 
mad was anxious to lecover Peshawir. A weak buffer State is 
worse than useless. The time had obviously come for the British 
Government to take direct charge of the vulnerable frontier so 
that in case of a renewed Eusso-Afghan threat its military opera- 
tions would not be hapipered by the weakness and jealousy of a 
decadent Sikh Monarchy. 

Even accepting the validity of these arguments it must be 
admitted that any other Governor-General would have hesitated 
many times before taking such a drastic step against the deli- 
berate advice of a sober and experienced counsellor like Henry 

1 See Lee-Warner, Life, of Dalhoiisie, Vol. I, pp. 233-242. 

2 Lord Dalhoasie wrote on June 15, 1849 : “The Governments were 
gone ; there was no police; the Darbar officials were already disregarded 
even in districts bordering on onr own. No revenue could have been col- 
lected, no order could have been preserved.” (Lee-Warner, Life of 
Oalhousie, Vol. I, pp. 239-240). 
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Lawrence. In deciding upon annexation, we are told, "Lord 
Dalhousie acted directly on the principle — ^precisely the reverse 
of Lord Hardinge’s — ^which avowedly guided his policy through- 
out his administration. In his own words,, used oh a subsequent 
occasion, it was his 'strong and deliberate opinion that ih the 
execution of a wise and sound policy, the British Government is 
bound not to put aside or neglect such rightful opportunities of 
acquiring ten-itory or revenue as may fi-om time to time present 
themselves’.’’^ Whether the Second Auglo-Sikh War provided a 
‘rightful opportunity’ for the annexation of the Punjab is a ques- 
tion to which different answers may be given. There are writers 
who think that “it was a breach of trust’’, for Halip Singh’s 
territory was annexed by his guardian — the British Government.® 
It is interesting, but unprofitable, to enquire into legal and 
ethical aspects of political questions, for human history has not 
yet arrived at a stage when political interests are subordinated to 
law or ethics. 


1 Gough and limes, 2*Ae Sikhs and tks Sikh ^ars, p. 262. 

2 Bell, Annexation of the Punjaub, pp. 8 t9, 87. 



CHAPTER 1 

ANGLO-SIKH RELATIONS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

I. THE SIKH MISLS 

After the failure of Ahmad Shah Abdali to consolidate his hold bh 
the Punjab the Sikhs established their rfe /oc/o sovereignty, struck coins 
probably for the first time in 17651 and formed themselves into Mial$ or 
confederacies, j 

Every Sikh was free, and each was a substantive member 
of the Commonwealth; but their means, their abilities, and 
their opportunities were various and unequal, and it was soon 
found that all could not lead, and that there were even then 
masters as well as servants. Their system naturally resolved 
itself into a theocratic confederate feudalism, with all the con- 
fusion and uncertainty attendant upon a triple alliance of the 
kind in a society half barbarous. God was their helper and 
only judge, community of faith or object was their moving 
principle, and warlike aiTay, the devotion to .steel of Gobind^, 
was their material instrument. Year by year the ‘‘Sarbat 
Khalsa”,® or M'hole Sikh people, met once at least^ at Amritsar, 

*1 See N. K. Sinha, A’/«c of the Sikh Power, pp. 71-74. 

Cunningham says, “The rupees struck were called ‘Gobind Shahi,’ 
and the use of the Emperor’s name was rejected (Browne, Tracts, ii. 28), 
although existing coins show that it w’as afterwards occasionally inserted 
by petty chiefs. On most coins struck by Ran jit Singh is the inscription, 
'Dcgh, wah Tegh, ivah Fateh, wah Nasrat he lUrang. Yaft az Nanak Ouru 
Gobind Singh,' that is, liternlly, ‘Grace, power, and victory, victory with- 
out pause. Guru Gobind Singh oDtai, .a from Nanak.’ 

*2 Guru Gobind Singh said : 

“All-steel, I am Thy slave. 

Deeming me Thine own, preserve me ” 

Again ; 

“I bow with love and devotion to the Holy Sword. 

Assist me that I may complete this work.” 

See Macaulifte, The Sikh Seligion, Vol. V, pp. 286, 287, 311; 
I. Banerjee, Evolution of the. Khalsa, Vol. II, Chapter IV. 

*3 See N. K. Sinha, Pise of the Sikh Power, pp. 141-144. 

’<‘4 They usually met twice a year during the Baisakhi and the DewalL 
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On the occasion of the festival of the mythological Bama, when 
the cessation of the periodical rains rendered military operations 
practicable. It was perhaps hoped that the performance of 
religious duties, and the awe inspired by so holy a place might 
cause selfishness to yield to a regard for the general welfare, 
and the assembly of chiefs was termed a Gurumatta, to denote 
that, in conformity with Gobind’s injunction, they sought 
wisdom and unanimity of counsel from their teacher and the 
book of his woi’d^. The leaders who thus piously met, owned 
110 subjection to one another, and thej* were imperfectly obeyed 
by the majority of their followers; but the obvious feudal or 
military notion of a chain of dependence was acknowledged as 
the law, and the federate chiefs partitioned their joint conquests 
■equally among themselves, and divided their respective sliares 
iu the same manner among their own leaders of hands, while 
these again subdivided their portions among their own diqien- 
dents, agreeably to the general custom of subinfeudation.^ This 
positive or understood rule was not, however, always applicable 
to actual conditions, for the Sikhs were in part of their posses- 

1 “Hat” means understanding, and “Hatta” counsel or wisdom. 
Hence Gurumatta becomes, literally, “the advice of the Guru”. 

Malcolm {Sketch, p. 52) considers, and Browne {7’racts, ii. vii.) leaves 
it to be implied, that Gobind directed the assemblage of Ourumalln ; but 
there is no authority for believing that he ordained any formal or jiarti- 
cular institution, although, doubtless the general scope of his iijjunctions, 
and the peculiar political circumstances of the times, gave additional force 
to the practice of holding diets or conclaves — a practice common to mankind 
everywhere, and systematised in India from time immemorial. Compare 
jFoister, Travels, i. 323 &c., for some observations on the transient Sikh 
government of the time, and on the more enduring characteristics of the 
people. See also Malcolm, Sketch, p. 120, for the ceremonial forms of a 
■Gurumatta. 

2 Compare Murray, Uiivjeet Singh, p. 33-37. From tracts of country 
which the Sikhs subdued hut did . .is occupy, “Jtahhi," literally, protec- 
tion money, was regularly levied. The "RaJM" varied in amount from 
perhaps a fifth to a half of the rental or government share of the produce. 
It corresponded with the Maratha "chauth," or fourth, and both terms 
meant “black mail”, or, in a higher sense, tribute. Compare Browne, 
India Tracts, ii. viii, and Murray’s Runjeei Singh, p. 32. The subdivisions 
of property were sometimes so minute that two, or three, or ten Sikhs 
might become co-partners in the rental of one village, or in the house tax 
of one street of a town, while the fact that jurisdiction accompanied such 
right increased the cpnfusigiL 
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sions “earth-born”, or many held lands in which the mere .with- 
drawal of a central authority had left them wholly independent 
of control. In theory - such men were neither the subjects nor 
the retainers of any feudal chief, and they could transfer their 
services to whom they pleased, or they could themselves become 
leaders, and acquire new lands for their own use in the name of 
the Klialsa or commonwealth. It would he idle to call an ever- 
changing state of alliance and dependence by the name of a 
constitution, and 'we must look for the existence of the faint 
outline of a system, among the emancipated Sikhs, rather in the 
dictates of our common nature, tb.m in the enactments of 
assemblies, or in the injunctions of their religious guides. It 
was soon apparent that the strong were ever ready to make 
themselves obeyed, and ever anxious to appropriate all within 
their pow'er, and that unity of creed or of race nowhere deters 
men from preying upon one another- A full persuasion of God’s 
grace was nevertheless present to the mind of a Sikh, and every 
member of that faith continues to defer to the mysio Khalsa’, 
-but it requires the touch of genius, or the operation of peculiar 
circumstances, to give direction and complete effect to the enthu- 
siastic belief of a multitude. 

The confederacies into which the Sikhs resolved themselves 
have been usually recorded as twelve in number,^ .and the term 
used to denote such a union was the Arabic word Misl, alike or 
■equal.® Each Misl obeyed or followed a “Sardar”, that is, 
simply, a chief or leader; but so general a title was a applicable 
to the head of a small band as to the commander of a .large 
host of the free and equal “Singhs” of the system. The confe- 

*1 For the history of the Mi-sh, see N. K. Sinha, Rise of the Sikh 
Rnuer, j)p. 75-81. 

2 Notwithst.indinp this usual deriv.ntion of the term, it may be 
rcmembereil that the ilrabie tei’ra "jfiisluhnt" (spelt with another ‘s’ than 
that m misl), means armed men and warlike people. "Mid," moreover, 
means, in India, a file of papers, or indeed any thing serried or placed 
in ranks. 

Captain Murray (Runjeet Singh, p. 29 &c.) seems to have been the 
first who perceived and pointed . out the Sikh system of "Mists". Neither 
the organization nor the term is mentioned - .specifically by Forster, or 
Browne, or Malcolm, and at first Sir David Ochterloney considered and 
acted as if "misl" meant, tribe or race, instead of party or confederacy. 
(Sir D. Ochterloney to the Government of India, 30th December, 1809). 
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deracies did not all exist in their full strength at the same 
time, but one "Misl” gave birth to another; for the federative 
■principle necessarily pervaded the imion, and an aspiring chief 
could separate himself from bis immediate party, to form, per- 
haps, a greater one of his onm.. The Minis tvere again disting- 
uished by titles derived from the name, the village, the district, 
or the progenitor of the first or most eminent chief, or from 
some peculiarity of custom or of leadership.- Thus, of the 
twelve, — 1. the Bhangis wore so called from the real or fancied 
fondness of its members for the use of an intoxicating drug^ ; 
2. the h’ishamvalas followed the standard bearers of the united 
army ; 3. the Shahids^ and Nihangs were headed bj' the descend- 
ants of honoured martyrs and zealots; 4. the Bamgarhias took 
their name from the Earn Bouni, or Fortalice of God, at Amrit- 
sar, enlarged into Bamgarh.^or Fort of the Lord, by Jassa the 
Carpenter; 5. the Nalkgis aro.se in a tract of country to tlie 
south of Lahore so called; 6. the Alihiwalias derived their title 
from the village in which Jassa. who first proclaimed the exist- 
ence of the army of the new' theocracy, had helped bis father 
•to distil spirits; 7. the Kanheyas; 8. the Fynullaimrias or Singh- 
purias; 9. the Sukerchakias, and 10. perhaps, the Dallcwalns, 
were similarly so denominated from the villages of their chiefs ; 
11. the Karora Singhias took the name of their third leader, but 
they were sometimes called Puii'igarhias, from the village of 
their first chief; and 12. the Phvlkkis^ went back to the common 
ancestor of Ala Singh and other Sardars of his family. 

Of the Misls, all save that of Phiilkia arose in the Punjab 
or to the north of the Sutlej, and they w'ere termed Manjlia 
Singhs, from the name of the country around Lahore, and in 

1 Tthani] is a product of the hemp plant, .and it is to the Sikhs what 
opium is to Bajputs. 

2 Cunningham says, “The X hlianvafas and Shahirli scarcely formed 
Misls in the conventional meaning of the term, but complementary bodies 
set apart and honoured by all for particular reasons.” Again : “Perhaps 
Captain Murray is scarcely warranted in making the Nishanwalas and 
Shahids regular Misls. Other bodies, especially to the westward of the 
Jhelam, might, with equal reason, have been held to represent separate 
confederacies. Captain Murray, indeed, in such matters of detail, merely 
express the local opinions of the neighbourhood of the Sutlej.” 

*3 The chiefs of Patiala, Nabha, Jhind and Kythal. For their 
history, see Lepel Griffin,. The Sajas of the Punjab. 
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contradistinction to the Malwa Singhs, so called from the gene- 
ral appellation of the districts lying between Sirhind and Sirsa.. 

The number of horsemen which the Sikhs could muster 
have been variously estimated from seventy thousand to four 
times that amount, and the relative strength of each confederacy 
is equally a subject of doubt.^ All that is certain is the great 
superiority of the Bhangis, and the low position of the Nakkaia 
and Sukerchakias. The first could perhaps assemble 20,000 men 
ir its widely scattered possessions, and the last about a tenth 
of that number; raid the most moderate estimate of the total 
force of the nation may likewise be assumed to be the truest, 
All the Sikhs were horsemen, and among a half barbarous people 
dwelling on plains, or in action with undisciplined forces, cavalry 
must ever be the most formidable arm. The Sikhs speedily 
became famous for the effective use of the matchlock when 
mounted, and this skill is said to have descended to them from 
their ancestors, in whose hands the bow was a fatal weapon, 
Infantry were almost solely used to garrison forts, or a man 
followed a Mial on foot, until plunder gave him a horse or the 
means of buying one. Cannon was not used by the early Sikhs, 
and its introduction was very gradual, for its possession implies 
wealth, or an organization both civil and military.® 

Besides the 'regular confederacies, with their moderate de- 
gree of subordinaticn, there was a body of meir who threw off 
all subjection to earthly governors, and who peculiarly repre- 
sented the religious element of Sikhism. These -were the Akalia, 
the immortals, or rather the soldiers of God, who, with their 
blue dress and bracelets of steel, claimed for themselves a 
direct institution by Gobind Singh. The Guru had called upon 

1 Forster in 1783 {Trareh, i. 333) said the Sikh forces were esti- 
mated at 300,000, but might be taken at 200,000. Browne {Tracts, Illua- 
Itative May) about the same period enumerates 73,000 horsemen, and 25,000 
foot. Twenty years afterwards Colonel Francklin said, in one work (TAfe 
uj Shah Alum, note, p. 75.), th.at tlie Sikhs mustered 248,000 cavalry, and 
in another hook (TAfe of Gennjr Thomas, note, p. 68), that they could not 
lead into action more than 64.C00. George Thomas himself estimated 
their strength at 60,000 horse, and 5,000 foot. (TAfe, by Francklin, p. 274.) 

2 George Thomas, giving the supposed status of 1800 A.D., says the 
Sikhs had 40 pieces of field artillery, (ii/e by Francklin, p. 274.) 
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men to sacrifice everything for their faith, to leave their homes 
and to follow the profession of arms; but he and all his prede- 
cessors had likewise denounced the inert asceticism of the 
Hindu sects, ^ and thus the fanatical feeling of a Sikh took a 
destructive turn. The Alcalis foi-med themselves in their struggle 
to reconcile warlike activity with the relinquishment of the 
world. The meek and humble were satisfied with the assiduous 
performance of menial offices in temples, but the fierce enthusi- 
asm of others iirompted them to act from time to time as the 
armed guardians of Amritsai', or suddenly to go where blind 
impulse might lead them, and to win their daily bread, even 
single-handed, at the point of the sword^. They also took upon 
themselves something of the authority of censors, and, although 
no leader appears to have fallen by their hands for defection to 
the Khaim, they inspired awe as well as respect, and would 
sometimes plunder those w'ho had offended them or had injured 
the commonwealth. The passions of the Ahalis had full play 
imtil Eaiijit Singh became supreme, and it cost that able and 
resolute chief much time and trouble, at once to suppress them, 
and to preserve his own reputation with the people. 

*1 Sikhism was a religion of householders and there was no nlace in 
it for asceticism. See I. Bauerjec, Evolution of the Kliiiha, Vol. I, 
pp. 160-162. ^ 

2 Compare Malcolm {Sketch, p. 116), who repeats, and apparently 
acquiesces in, the opinion, that the Akalis were instituted as an order 
by Guru' Gohiiid. There is not, however, any writing of Gobind’s on 
record, which shows that he wished the Sikh faith to be represented liy 
mere zealots, and it seems ole.ar that the class of men arose as stated in 
the te.it. 

So strong is the feeling that a Sikh should work, or have an occup.s- 
tion, that one who abandons the world, and is not of a warlike turn, will 
still employ himself in some way for the benefit of the community. Thus 
the author once found an Akali repairing, or rather making, a road, 
among precipitous ravines, from the plain of the Sutlej to the petty town 
of Kiratpnr. He avoided intercourse with the world generally. He was 
highly esteemed by the people, who left food and clothing at particular 
places for him, and his earnest persevering character had made an evident 
impression on a Hindu shepherd boy, who had adopted part of the Akali 
dress, and spoke with awe of the devotee. 
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II. THE SIKHS and THE MARATHAS 

[^In 1784 the fatuous French general Eussy wrote : ‘"The Sikhs are 
masters of the couutr 3 ' which lies between Delhi and the empire of Persia^ 
They have formed a kind of republic. . . .”i Unfortunately l-liey had no 
unity, and iheir ‘republic’ had no effective central authority. Tiia Mida 
exhausted themselves in petty wars with one another.^ The lihuii/jis, the 
Konhnyas and the Sitl;cTchul:ias came into prominence, and ultimately 
Ftanjit Singh, the SiiJierclial'ia chief, established a military Monarchy. 

Meanwhiie the Afghans steadily lost their hold on the Punjab. 
Timur Shah, Ahmad Shah Abdali’s sou and successor, wrested Multan 
from the hands of the lihitiijia in 1780, hut he made no serious attempt 
to reconquer the Punjab. After bis death in 1795 his son and successor, 
Zsman Shah, made several atteinpis to ren-.-at tlie e.vploits of his grand- 
father, but his raids had no periruancrt effect on the fortunes of the Sij.hs. 
He left Lahore on Januarj- 4, 179'3; llaujit Singh occupied tiiai city ou 
Jiily 6, 1799.3 

The gradual withdrawal of the Afghans left the Sikhs face to face 
with the Marathas. .After the shatteiing defeat of 1761* they succeeded 
in recovering their political influence in North India during the brief reign 
of Peshwa Madhav Ruo 1. 3 His premature death in 1772 was followed 
by civil war and the First Aiiglo-Maratha AVar. Then Mahadji Sindhia 
established his ascendaucj'' in the court of Delhi® and concluded a treaty 
with the Sikhs in 1785 in tho name of the rot fnintanl, Emiioi-or Shah 
Alam II. The plundering raids of the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs compelled him to 
send expeditions against them.^J 

The abilities of Mahadji Sindhia restored the power of tho 
Marathas in Northern India, and the discipline of his regular 
brigades seemed to place Ms administration on a firm and last- 
ing basis. He mastered Agra in 1785, and was made licputy 
viceregent of the Empire by the titular Emperor, Stiali .\iam. 
He entered at the same time into an engagement with confeder- 
ate Sikh chiefs, to the effect that of all their joint conquests 
on either side of the Jumna, he shculd have two-thirds and the 

*1 Quoted in M. K. .'Siiiha, 7fi>c of Si7;/i (‘ourr, p. 83. 

•2 See Latif, Hhtoty of the Panjub, pp. 296-345. 

*3 Sec N. K. Sinha, lii.te of the Sikh Power, pp. 85-99; lianjit Singh, 

pp. 10-12. 

*4 See Sir J. N. Sarkar, Pall of the Mughal Em-gire, Vol. II,. 
pp. 235-372. 

'5 See -A. C. Bancrjee, Peshwa Madhav Rao I, pp. 131-184, 

*6 See Sir J. N. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Enigire, Vol. Ill, 

pp. 287-325, 393-470. 

... *7. . Sec N. K. Sinha, Rise of the Sikh Power, pp. 117-124. 
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■“Khalsa” the remainder.' This alliance was considered to clearly 
point at the kingdom of Oudh, which the English were bound 
to defend, and perhaps to afiect the authority of Delhi, which 
they wished to see strong; but the schemes of the Maratha were 
for a time interrupted by the Eohilla, Ghulam Qadir. This chief 
•succeeded his father Zabita Khan, in 1785, and had contrived, 
by an adventurous step, to become the master of the Emperor’s 
person little more than a year afterwards. He was led on from 
one excess to another, till at last, in 1788, he put out the eyes 
■of his unfortunate sovereign, plundered the palace in search of 
imaginary treasures, and declared an unheeded youth to be the 
■successor of Akbar and Aurangzeb. These proceedings facilitat- 
«d Sindhia’s views, nor was his supremacy unwelcome in Delhi 
after the atrocities of Ghulam Qadir and the savage Afghans. 
His regular administration soon curbed the predator 5 - Siklis, and 
i)istead of allies they found that they w'ould merely be tolerated 
■as dependants or as servants. Eai Singh, the patriarchial chief 
of Jugadhri, was retained for the time as farmer of considerable 
districts in the Doab, and, during ten years, three expeditions 
•of exaction w-ere directed against Patiala and other States in 
tile province of Sirhiiid. Patiala was managed wdth some degree 
•of prudence by Nannu Mal,^ the Hindu Dewan of the deceased 
Amar Singh, but he seems to have trusted for military support 
to Baghel Singh, the leader of the Karora Singhias, w'ho con- 
trived to maintain a large body of horse, partly as a judicious 
mediator, and partly by helping Patiala in levying contributions 
on weaker brethren, in aid of the Mughal and Maratha demands, 
which could neither be readily met nor prudently resisted.^ 

General Perron succeeded his countryman De Eoigne, in 
lire command of Daulat Eao Sindhia’s" largest regular forces, 
in the year 1797, and he was soon after appointed the Maharaja’s 
deputy in Northern India. His ambition surpassed his powers; 
but his plans were nevertheless systematic, and' he might have 
temporarily extended his own, or the Maratha, authority to 

1 Browne, l7idin Tracts, ii, 29. 

* For the term.s of the treaty, see N. K. Sinha, Itise of the Sikh 
Power, pp, 118-119. 

*2 See Lepel Griffin, J'he Rajas of the. Punjab, pp. 55-74. 

3 JIanuscript accounts. Compare Francklin’s Slmh Alum, p. 179-185. 

■*4 Successor of ilahadji Sindhia. 
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Lahore, had no.t Sindhia 's. influence been endangered by Holkar, 
and had not Perron’s own pm-goses been crossed by the hostility 
and success of the adventurer George Thomas, This Englishman 
was bred to the sea, but an eccentricity of character, or a rest- 
less love of change, caused him to desert from a vessel of war 
at Madras in ITBi-S'i, and to take military service with the 
petty chiefs of that presideucj'. He wandered to the north of 
India, and in 1787 he was employed by tlie tvell-known Begam 
bamru, and soon rose high in favour tvith that lady. In six 
years he became dissatisfied, and entered the service of Apa 
Khande Eao, one of Sindhia’s prmcipal officers, and under whom 
De Boigne had formed his first regiments. While in the Ma-- 
rutha employ, Thomas defeated a- party of Sikbs at Karnal, and 
he performed various other services; l)ut seeing the distracted 
•state of the country, he formed the not impracticable scheme 
•of establishing a separate authority of his ow-n. He repaired the 
ci'umbling walls of the once important Hansi, he assembled 
soldiers about him, cast guns and deliberately proceeded to 
•acquire territory. Perron was apprehensive of his power — the 
more so, perhaps, as Thomas was encournged by Holkar, and 
supported by Lukwa l)ada and other Marathns, who entertained 
a great jealousy of the French commandant.^ 

In 1799, Thomas inve-sted the town of Jhind, belonging to 
Bhag Singh, of the Phidkia confederacy. The old chief, Baghel 
Singh Karora Siughia, and the Ainazoniun sister“ of the imbecile 
Baja of Patiala, relieved the place, but they were repulsed when 
they attacked Thomas on his retreat to Hansi. In 1800 Thomas 
took Fathabad, which had been deserted during the famine of 
l'(83, and subsequently occiqfled by the predatoiy Bhattis of 
Hai-iana, then rising into local repute, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Patiala chief, who, however, affected to consider 
them as his subjects, and gave them some aid against Thomas. 
Patiala was the next object of Thomas’s ambition, and he -was 
•encouraged by the temporary secession of the sister of the chief ; 

1 Francklin’s Life of George Thomas, p. 1, 79, 107 &c., and llajor 
Smith’s Sketch of Segvlar Corps in the Service of Indian Princes, 
p. 118 &c. 

*2 Bibi Eajindar. For her career and character, see Lepel GrifBii, 
The Pajas of the Punjab, pp, 47, 58, 66, 71. 
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but the aged Tara Singh of the Dallewalia confederacy interfer- 
ed, and Thomas had to act with caution. He obtained, never- 
theless, a partial success over Tara Singh, he received the sub- 
mission of the Pathans of Maler Kotla, and he was welcomed 
■as a deliverer by the converted Mahomedans of Eaikot, who had 
held Ludhiana for some time, and all of whom were equally 
jealous of the Sikhs. At this time Sahib Singh, a Bedi of the 
race of Nanak, pretended to religious inspiration, and, having 
collected a large force, he invested Ludhiana, took the town 
of ilaler Kotla, and called on the English adventurer to obey 
him as the true representative of the Sikh prophet. But Sahib 
Singh could not long impose even on his countrymen, and he- 
had to retire across the Sutlej. Thomas’s situation was not 
greatly improved by the absence of the Bedi, for the combination 
against him was general, and he retired from the neighljourliood 
cf Ludhiana towards Ids stronghold of Hansi. He again took the- 
field, and attacked Sufidon, an old town belonging to the chief 
of Jhind. He was repulsed, but the place not appearing 
tenable, it was evacuated, and he obtained possession of it. At 
this time he is said to have had ten battalions and sixty guns,, 
and to have possessed a territory yielding about 450,000 rupees, 
two-thirds of which he held by right of seizure; and one-third 
as a Haratha feudatory; but he had rejected all Perron’s over- 
tures with suspicion, and Perron was resolved to crush him. 
Thomas was thus forced to come to terms with the Sikhs, 
and he wished it to appear that he had engaged them on his 
side against Perron ; but they were reallj^ desirous of getting 
rid of one who plainly designed their ruin, or at least their sub- 
jection, and the alacrity of Patiala iu the Maratha service induc- 
ed a promise, on the part of the Ereiich commander, of the 
restitution of the conquests of Amar Singh in Hariana. After- 
twice beating back Perron’s troops at points sixty miles distant, 
Thomas was compelled to surrender in the beginning of 1802,. 
and he retired into the British provinces, where he died in the 
course of the same year.^ 

1 See generally Francklin’s Life of Tkomae, and p. 21 &c., of Major- 
Smith’s Sketch of Ile.gular Corps in Indian States. The Sikh accounts 
attribute many exploits to the siiiter of the Raja of Patiala, and among 
them an expedition into the hill territory of Nahan, the state from which- 
Patiala wrested the vale of Pinjor, with its hanging gardens, not, how- 
ever, without the aid of Bourquin, the deputy of Perron. 
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Perron had thus far succeeded. His lieutenant, by name 
Bourquin, made a progress through -the Cis-Sutlej states to levy 
contributions, and the commander himself dreamt of a dominion 
reaching to the Afghan hills, aud of becoming as independent 
jj. of Sindhia as that ehiei! was of the Peshwa.^ He formed air 
engagement with Itanjit Singh for a joint expedition to the 
Indus, and for a partition of the country south of Lahore but 
Holkar had given a rutle shock to Siiidliia's power, and Perron 
had long evaded a compliance with the Maharaja’s urgent calls, 
for troops to aid him \vliere suiq.'ort was mo.st essential. Sindhia 
became involved with the Englith, and the interested hesitation 
/• of Perron was punished by his .'jiip:-icvssion. He was not able, 
or he did not try, to recover his authority by vigorous military 
operations; he knew he had committed himself, and he effected 
his escape from the suspicious Iilarathas to the safe'y and re- 
pose of the British territories, which were then about to be ex- 
tended by the victories of Delhi and Laswari, of Assaye and 
Argauin.® 

111. THE SIKHS AND THE SECOND 
ANSLO-MARATHA WaR 

j^The Second Anglo-i\l.niallia War brought tlie SiUhs into direct contact 
with the East India Company. Although, .some of them fought at first 
on (he jVI.iratha side, iiiom of the Cis-Sntlej chiefs were wi.se enough to 
worship the rising smi, and Ifaiijit Singh shretvdly kept him-seJI aloof 
. from all entangleinciits. T.ord Lakc’.s policy of concilialing the Sikhs was 
not implemented hecauso the reaction against Lord Wellesley’s aggrcs.siva 
policy was then in full swing. But the British masters of Delhi could not 
remain altogether indifferent to the Sikh rulers of the Punjab. The treaty 
of 1800 regularised the position arising out of the collapse of Sindhia’s 
authority in the Delhi-Agia region.J 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century, the agents of 
the infant Company of English merchants were vexatinusly 
detained at the imperial eoipital by the insurrection of the Sikhs 
under Banda, and the discreet “factors", who were petitioning 

1 Malcolm (SieIcA, p. 106) considers that Perron could easily have 
reduced the Sikhs, and mastered the Punjab. 

^ 2 This alliance is given on the authority of a representation made 

to th^ Kesident at Delhi, agreeably to his letter to Sir David Ocfaterloney 
of Stli July, 1814. 

3 Compare Major Smith’s Account of Bngvlur Corps in Indian States, 
p. 31 &c. 
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for somp trading privileges, perhaps witfiessed the heroic death 
•of the national SingUs, the soldiers of the. “Khglsa”, without 
comprehending the spirit evoked by the genius of Gobind, and . 
without dreaming of the broad fabric of empire about to be 
reared on their own patient labours. ^ Forty years afterwards, 
the merchant Omichand played a conspicuous part in the revo- ' 
lution which was crow'ued by the battle of Plassey; but the 
sectarian Sikh, the worldly votary of Xanak, who used religion 
us a garb of outward decorum, was outwitted by the audacious 
falsehood of Clive ; he quailed before the stern scorn of the 
English conqueror, and he perished the victim- of his own base 
avarice.^ In 1744 the progress of the genuine Sikhs attracted • 
the notice of Hastings, and he seems to have thought that the 
presence of a British agent at the court of Delhi might help to 
deter them from molesting the Wazir of Oudh.® But 'he Sikhs 
had learnt to dread others as w'ell as to be a cause Ox fear, and 
shortly afterw'ards they asked the British Eesident to enter into 
a defensive alliance against the Maratha.s, and to accept the 
services of thirty thousand horsemen, who had posted themselves 
near Delhi to w'atch the motions of Siiidhia.^ The Englisli had 
then a slight knowledge of a new and distant people, and an 
estimate, two generations old, may ijrovoke a smile from the 
protectors of Lahore. “The Sikhs”, says Colonel Franeklin, 

“are in their persons tall their aspect is ferocious, and 

their eyes piercing; .... they resemble the Arabs of the Eu- 


1 In the Gronth of Guru Gobind there are at least four allusions to 
Europeans, the last referring specially to an Englishman. 1st, in the 
/*l:al Slut, Europeans are enumerated among the tribes inhabiting India- 
2nd and 3rd, in the A (ilhi chapters of the 24 A rutur^, apparentiv in praise 
of the systematic modes of Europeans : and 4th, in the Persian llil.fii/ats, 
where both a European and an Englishman appear as champions for the 
hand of a royal damsel, to be vanquished, of course, by the hero of the tale. 

2 That Omichand was a Sikh, is given on the authority of Forster, 
rnivels, i. -337. That he died of a broken heart, is doubted by Professor 
■VViison. (Mill, India, iii. 192, note, edition 1840.) 

3 Browne, India Tracis, ii. 29,' 30, and Francklin’s Shah Afum, 
p. 115, 116. 


4 Auber’s liise and Progress of the British Power in India, ii. 26, 27. 
The chief who made the overtures was Dultchn Singh of Rudowr on’ the 
Jumna who afterwards entered Sindhia's service. Compare Francklin’s 
Shah Alum, p. 78, note. 
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phrates, but they speak the language of the , Afghans 
their collected army amounts to 250,000 men, a terrific force, 
vet frcnj want of union not much to be dreaded.”^ The judicious 
and observing Forster put some confidence in similar statements 
of their vast array, but he estimated more surely than any other 
early writer, the real character of the Sikhs, and the remark 
of 1783, that an able chief would probably attain to absolute 
power on the ruins of the rude commonwealth, and become the 
terror of his neighbours, was amply borne out by the career of 
Kanjit Singh. ^ 

The battle of Delhi was fought^ on the llth September, 
1803, and five thousand Sikhs swelled an army which the speedy 
capture of Aligarh had taken by surprise.^ The IMarathas were 
overthrown, and the Sikhs dispiersed, but the latter soon after- 
wards tendered their allegiance to the British commander. 
Among the rnoi’e important chiefs whose alliance, or whose 
occasional services were accepted, were Bhai Lai Singh of 
Kytlial, who had witnessed the success of Lord Lake, Bhag 
Singh, the patriarchal chief of Jhind, and, after a time, Bhanga 
Singh, the savage master of Thaneswar.® The victory of Las- 

1 Francklin'.s Shah Alum, p. 75, 77, 78. 

2 Forster’s Travels, ii. 340. See also p. 324, where he says the Sikhs 
had raised in the Punjab a .solid structure of religion. 

Forster wrote : “. . . . we may see .some ambitious chief led on by 
his genius and success, and, absorbing the pow'cr of his associates, display 
from the ruins of their commonwealth, the standard of monarchy”. 
Warren Hastings wrote in 1787 : “A constitution so framed, may subsist 
unclianged for a length of time, while it has no powerful neiglibnnrs to 
invade it and while it remains confined within the limits of its native 
territory. Hut when it aims rt permanent conquest and carries the jrriiici- 
ples of its own construction into new establishments, it becomes liable to 
almost certain variation from wlialevcr rules they adopt for the distribu- 
tion of territory or the appropriation of revenue, because hotlr must intro- 
duce a new species of property and add to the individual power which 
becomes possessed of it. In sucli a change of polity, should it so happen 
that one man of superior capacity and enterprise should acquire but a few 
degrees of power beyond his nearest competitors, it will _bo easy to trace 
in the primitive defects of such a government the gradual and easy means 
by which the whole might be enveloped within his own supremacy”. 

*3 By the British Commander-in-Chief, General Lake. 

4 Major Smith’s Account of Eegular Corps in Indian States, p. 34. 

5 Manuscript Me.moranda of Personal Enquiries. 

•See Lepel Griffin, The Majas of the Punjab, pp.’ 59, 90, 320-321. 
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•wari was fought within two months,^: and the Maratha power 
seemed to bo annihilated in Northern India. The old blind 
Emperor Shah Alam was again flattered with the seniblauce 
■of kingly power, his pride was soothed by the demeanour of 
the; conqueror, and, as the Mughal name was still imposing, the 
feelings of the free but loyal soldier were doubtless gratified by^^ 
the bestowal of a title which declared an English nobleman to 
be “the sword of the state” of the great Tamerlane.^ 

The enterprising Jaswant Eao Hollcar had by tliis time 
determined on the invasion of Upi^er India and the retreat of 
Colonel Monson buoyed him up wdth hopes of victory and domi- 
nion. Delhi was invested, and the Doab was filled with troops; 
but the successful defence of the capital l.y Sir Dav'd Ochter- 
lonej% and the reverse of Dig, drove the great marauder back 
into Eajputana. During these operations a British detachment 
under Colonel Burn tvas hard pressed at Shamli, near Saharan- 
pur, and the opportune assistance of Lai Singh of Kythal and 
Bhag Singh of Jhind contributed to its ultimate relief.® The 
same Sikh chiefs deserved and received the thanks of Lord 
Lake for attacking and killing one Eka Bao, a Maratha com- 
mander who had taken up a position between Delhi and Panipat; 
but others were disposed to adhere to their sometime allies, 
and Sher Singh of Burica fell in action with Colonel Burn and 
the conduct of Gurdit Singh of Ladwa induced the British 
General to deprive him of his villages in the Doab, and of the 
town of Karnal.'* 


In 1805, Holkar and Amir Khan again moved northward, 
and proclaimed that they would be joined by the Sikhs, and even 
by the Afghans; but the rapid movements of Lord Lake con- 
verted their advance into a retreat or a flight. They delayed 
some time at Patiala, and they did not fail to make a pecuniary 
profit out of the differences then existing between the imbecile 
*1 November 1, 1803. 

2 Mill’s Ilhtory of British India, Wilson’s edition, vi. 510. 

3 Manuscript memoranda. Both this aid in 1804, and the opposition 
of the Sikhs at Delhi, in 1803, seom to have escaped the notice of English 
observer.s, or to have been thought undeserving of record by English his- 
torians. (Mill’s History, vi. 503, 592, edition 1840.) 

. 4 Manvseript memoranda of u-ritten doctimenls and of personal 
■Sn^iries. ' i ■ 
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'Eiaja and his wife^j but when the English army reached the 
.neighbourhood of Karnal, Holkar continued his retreat towards 
the north, levying oontrihutions where he could, but without 
being joined by any of the Sikh chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej states. 
In the Punjab itself, he is represented to have induced some to 
adopt his cause, but Eanjit Singh long kept aloof, and when 
at last he met Holkar at Amritsar, tlie astute young chief 
wanted aid in reducing Kasur before he w'ould give the Mah- 
rathas any assistance against the English.^ Amir Khan w^ould 
wish it to be believed, that he was unwilling to be a party to an 
attack upon good Mahomedruis, and it is certain that the 
perplexed Jaswant ilao talked of laiVi-ving on to Peshawar; but 
Lord Lake w-as in force on the bunks of the Bias, the political 
dcruamls of the British commander were moderate, and on the 
24tli Decemlier, ISDo, an arrangianent wuis come to, which 
allowed Holkar to return quietly to Central India. * 

Lord Lake w'as joined on his advance by the two chiefs, Lai 
Singh and Bhag Singh, whose services have already been men- 
tioned, and at Patiala he was welcomed by the weak and 
inoffensive Sahib Singli, who presented the keys of his citadel, 
and expatiated on' his devotion to the British Govcrrimeut. 
Bhag Singh was the maternal nncle of Eanjit Singli, and his 
services were not unimportant in deteiminiiig that calculating 
leader to avoid an encounter with disciplined battalions and a 
trained artillery. Eanjit Singh is lielicved to have visited tlie 
British camp in disguise, that he might IiimseJf witness the 
military array of a leader who had successively vanquished both 
'.Sindhia and Holkar,* and he was, moreover, too acute to see any 
permanent advantage in linking his fortunes with those of men 
reduced to the condition of fugitives. Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, 
the grand nephew of Jassa Singh Kallal, and the chosen com- 
panion of the future Maharaja, was the medium of intereouvse, 
and an arrangement was soon entered into, -with “Sardars” 

1 Amir Khan, in his Memoirs (p. 276.), says characteristically, that 
Holkar remarked to him, on observing the silly ditlerencps between the 
Baja and the Rani, “God has assuredly sent us these two pigeons to pluck; 
-do you espouse the cause of the one, while I take up with the other.” 

*2 See N. K. Sinha, lianjil Singh, p. 18. 

3 Compare Amir Khan’s Memoirs, p. 275, and Murray’s Itunjeet 
.Singh, p. 57. &c. 

. 4 See Moorcroft, Travels, i. 102. ‘ 
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^Eanjit Singh and Fateh Singh jointly; which provided that 
Holkar should be compelled to x’etire from Amritsar, and that so 
■ long as the two chiefs conducted themselves as friends, the 
■iinglish Government would never form any plans for the seizure 
of their territories.^ Lord Lake entered into a friendly corres- 
pondence with Sansar Chand, of Katoch, who was imitating 
.Eanjit Singh by bringing the petty hill chiefs under subjection; 
but no engagement was entered into, and the British commander- 
returned to the provinces by the road of Ambala and Kariial.^ 

The connection of Lord Lake with many of the Sikh chiefs 
of Sirhind had been intimate, and the services of some had been 
opportune and valuable. Immediatelj' after the battle of Delhi, 
Bhag Singh of Jhiiid was upheld in a jagir which he poss- 
essed near that eiiy, and in 1804 another estate was conferred 
jointly on him and his friend Lai Singh of Kythal. In 1806, 
these leaders were further rewarded with life grants, yielding 
about 11,000/.. a year, and Loi’d Lake was understood to be willing 
to have given them the districts of Hansi and Hissar on the some 
terms; but these almost desert tracts were objected to as unpro- 
fitable. Other .petty chiefs received rewards corresponding with 
their services, and all were assured that they should continue to 
enjoy the territorial possessions which they held at the time of 
British interference, without being liable to the payment of 
tribute. These declarations or arrangements were made when 
the policy of Lord Wellesley was suffering under condemnation ; 
the reign of the English was to be limited by the Jumna, a 
formal treaty with Jaipur was abrogated, the relations of the 
Indian Government with Bharatpur were left doubtful and,, 
although nothing was made known to the Sikh chiefs of Sirhind, 
their connection with the English came virtually to an end, so. 
far as regarded the reciprocal benefits of alliance.® 

1 See the treaty itself, Appendix A. 

2 The public records show that a newswriter was maintained for 
some time in Katoch, and the correspondence about Sansar Chand leaves 
the impression that Eanjit Singh could never wholly forget the Raja’s 
original superiority, nor the English divest themselves of a feeling that he 
was independent of Lahore. 

3 The original grants to Jhiiid, and Kythal, and others and also 

similar papers of assurance, are c.arefully preserved by the several families; 
and tha various English documents show that Bhag Singh, of Jhind, was 
always regarded with much kindliness by Lord Lake, Sir John Malcolm, 
and Sir David Ochterloney. -qi:';. 



CHAPTER II 


RANJIT SIXGH AND THE EAST INDIA COMPANyi 

1. TREATY OF AMRITSAR 


Raiijit Singh succeeded his father Maha Singh in the leadership of 
the Sul-trchalia Mid in 1790. He occupied Lahore in 1799. Amritsar was 
occupied probably in 1805. By that time he was realising tribute from 
Jammu and Kasur. In 130S-7 he led two Cis-Sutlej expeditions and took 
iiazrana from the chiefs of ratialii. Xabha, Al.iler Kotla, Kythal, Shahbad, 
Ambahi, Buriii and Kalsia. The third Cis-Sutlej e-xpedition was undertaken 
in 1808 when negotiations with Tletcalfe had hegun. klalcr Kotla was 
made tributary. Anibrda wo.s annexed, Thaneswar submitted, Faridkot 
and Maler Kotla were, threatened. In the words of Ranjit Singh’s court 
historian, "there was practically an earthquake in the Cis-Sutlej country”. ^ 
But a sudden change in the European situation deprived Ranjit Singh of 
his opportunity, and he had to relinquish his claims on the Cis-Sutlej region 
by the treaty of 1809. ] 

The approach of HoJkar and Amir Khan recalJocl, first, 
Pateh Singh, and afterwards himself,® to the proper city of the 
w'hole SiMi people.* The .danger seemed imminent, for a famed 
leader of the doiniiiaiit Marathas w'as desirous of bringing down 
an Afghan host, aud the English army, exact in discipline, and 
representing a power of unknowm views and resources, had 
reached the neighbourhood of Amritsar.® 

A formal council was held by tho Sikhs, but a. portion only 
of their leaders were present. The singleness of purposo, the 
confident belief in the aid of God, which had animated mecha- 
nics and shepherd.3 to resent persecution, aud to triumpih over 
Ahmad Shah, no longer possessed the minds of their descend- 
ants, bom to comparative power and affluence, and who, like 

*1 According to Cunningham, the facts incorporated in this chapter 
“follow very closely the author’s narratives of tho British connection with 
the Sikhs, drawn up for Government.” 

*2 Umdat-ut-Tawarikh, quoted in N. K. Sinha, Ranjit Sinyh, p. £5. 

*5 Ranjit Singh. 

*4 Amritsar. 

5 See Elphinstone’s Caulul, ii. 325, and Murray’s Rvnjeet Singh, 
p. 56-57. 

2 ■ 
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rude and ignorant men broken loose from all law, gave the rein 
to their grosser passions. Their ambition was personal and their 
desh’e was for worldly enjoyment. The genuine spirit of Sikh- 
ism had again sought the dwelling of the peasant to reproduce 
itself in another form; the rude system of mixed independence 
and confederacy was unsuited to an extended dominion ; it had 
sei-ved its ends of immediate agglomeration, and the MisJs were 
in effect dissolved. The mass of the people remained satisfied 
with their village freedom, to which taxation and inquisition 
were unknown; but the petty chiefs and their paid followers, 
to whom their faith was the mere expression of a conventional 
•custom, were anxicus for predatory licence, and for additions to 
their temporal power. Some were willing to join the English, 
others were ready to link their fortunes with the Marathas, and 
all had become jealous of Ranjit Singh, who alone was desirous 
of excluding the stranger invaders, as the great obstacles to his 
own ambition of founding a militaiy monarchy which should 
ensure to the people the congenial occupation of conquest. In 
truth, Eanjit Singh laboured, with more or less of intelligent 
design, to give unity and coherence to diverse atoms and scat- 
tered elements; to mould the increasing Sikh nation into a well- 
ordered State, or commonwealth, as Gobind had developed a 
sect into a people, and had given application and purpose 
to the general institutions of Xanak.^ 

Holkar retired, and Eanjit Singh, as has been mentioned, 
entered into a vague but friendly alliance with the British Gov- 
ernment. Towards the close of the same year, he was invited 
to interfere in a quarrel between the Chief of Xabha and the 
Raja of Patiala, and it would be curious to trace, whether the 
English authorities had first refused to mediate in the dispute 
ill consequence of the repeated instructions to avoid all connec- 
tion with powers beyond the Jumna. Ranjit Singh crossed the 
Sutlej, and took Ludhiana from the declining Mahomedan family 
which had sought the protection of the adventurer George Tho- 
mas. The place was bestowed upon his uncle, Bhag Singh of 
Jhind, and as both Jaswant Singh of Nabha, whom he had gone 

1 Malcolm {SliPf.ch, p, 106, 107) remarks on the want of unanimity 
■among the. Sikhs at the time of Ijord Lake’s expedition. Coiupa.re Murray’s 
liunjeet Singh, p. 57, 58. ... 
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to aid, and Sahib Singh of Patiala, whom he had gone to coerce, 
were glad to be rid of his destructive arbitration, he retired with 
the present of a piece of artillery and some treasure, and went 
towards the hills of Kangra, partly that he might pay his supers- 
titious devotions at the natural tlanics of Jwala Muldii.^ 

In the beginning of 1808, various places in the Upper 
Punjab were taken from their independent Sikh proprietors, and 
brought under the direct management of the new kingdom of 
Lahore, and Muhkani Chand was at the same time employed 
in effecting a settlement of the territories which had been seized 
on the left bank of the Sutlej. Put Pianjit Singh’s systematic 
aggie-ssioiis had begun to excite fear in the minds of the Sikhs of 
Sirliind, and a formal deputation, consisting of the chiefs of 
Jhind and Kythal, and the Dewan, or Minister of Patiala, pro- 
ceeded to Delhi, in March 1808, to ask for British protection. 
I'he communications of the'^nglish Government with the chiefs 
of the Cis-Sutlej States had not been altogether broken off, and 
the Governor-General had at this time fissured the ]\Iahomed.an 
Khan of Kunjpura, near Kariial,^ that he need be under no 
apprehensions with regard to his hereditary possessions, while 
the petty Sikh chief of Sikri had performed some services which 
were deemed worthy of a pension.* But the deputies of the 
collective States could obtain no positive assurances from the 
British authorities at Delhi, although they were led to hope 
that, in the hour of need, they would not be deserted. This was 
scarcely sufficient to save them from loss, and pei'haps from 
ruin; and, as Eanjit Singh had sent messengers to calm their 
apprehensions, and to urge them to join his camp, they left 
Delhi for the purpose of making their own terms with the ack- 
nowledged Raja of Lahore.’* 

• — . 

1 See !Murray’.s li'unjref. Singh, p. 59, 60. Tlie letter of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe to Government, of the 17th June, 1809, shows that Ranjit Singh 
was not strong enough at the time in question, 1806, to interfere, by open 
force, in the affairs of the Malwa Sikhs, and the letters of Sir David Och- 
terloney, of 14th Feb., and 7th March, 1809, and 20th July, 1811, show that 
the English engagements of 1805, with the Patiala and other chiefs, were 
virtually at an end, so far as regarded the reciprocal benefits of alliance. 

2 In a document, dated ISth Januai-y, 1808. 

3 Mr. Clerk of Amhala to the agent at Delhi, 19th May, 1837. 

4 Sec Murray's Itunjcct Singh, p. 64, 65. 
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The Governor-General of 1805, who dissolved, or deprecated, 
treaties with princes beyond the Jumna, and declared that river 
to be the limit of British dominion, had no personal knowledge 
of the hopes and fears with which the invasions of Shah Zaman 
agitated the minds of men for the period of three or four years; 
and had the Sikhs of Sirhind sought protection from Lord 
Cornwallis, they would doubtless have received a decisive answer 
in the negative. But the reply of encouragement given in the 
begiiming of 1808 was prompted b\- renewed danger; and the 
belief that the French, the Turkish, and the Persian emperors 
meditated the subjugation of India, led another new Governor- 
General to seek alliances, not only beyond the Jumna, but beyond 
the Lidus.'- The designs or the desires of Xapoleon appeared 
to render a defensive alliance with the Afghans and with the 
Sikhs imperative; Mr. Elphinstone was deputed to the court of 
Shah Shuja, and, in September '1803, Mr. iletealfe was sent on 
a mission to Ranjit Singh for the purpose of bringing about the 
desired confederation. The chiefs of Patiala, Jhind, and Kythal, 
were also verbally as.sured that they had become dependent 
princes' of the British Government; for the progress of Ranjit 
Singh seemed' to tender the interposition of some friendly 
States, between his military domination and the peaceful sway 
of the English, a measure of prudence and foresight.® 

hlr. Metcalfe was received by Ranjit Singh at his newly 
conquered town of Kasur, but the chief afiected to consider him- 
self as the head of the whole Sikh people, and to regard the 
possession of Lahore as giving him an additional claim to supre- 
macy over Sirhind. He did not, perhaps, see that a Erench 
invasion would be ruinous to his interests, he rather feared the 
colos.sal power on his borders, and he resented the intention of 
confining him to the Sutlej.® He -.uddenly broke off ncEotiations, 
and made his third inroad to the south of the Sutlej. He seized 

1 Mr. Auber {Rise and Progress of the British Poirer in India, ii. 
461), r,otice.s the triple allianc ’ ^vhich threatened Hindustan. 

2 Government to Sir D.avid Ochterloney, 14th Nov. 1808. Compare 
Murray’s Riinji'rt fUngh, p. 65, 66. 

3 Ifooicroft ascertained {Trarrh, i. 94) that Ranjit Sinvh had serious 

thoughts of appealing to the sword, so unpalat.able was English interfer- 
ence. The well-known Fakir Aziz-ud-din was one of the two persons 
■who dissuaded him from war, V - ' w 
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Faridkot and Ambala, levied exactions in Maler Kotja and 
Thaneswar, and entered into a sviubolical brotherhood cr alli- 
ance with the Baja of Patiala. The British envoy rsnionsirated 
against these virtual acts of hostility, and he remained on the 
banks of the Sutlej until Banjit Singh recrussed that river.''- 

The proceedings of the Euler of Lahore delermii-icd the 
Govemor-Generrd, if doubtful before, to advance a detachment 
of troops to the Sutlej, to support Mr. Metcalfe iu his negotia- 
tions, and to efiectually confine Banjit Singh to the northward 
of that river. ^ Provision would also Ite thus made, it was said, 
for possible warlike operations of a more extensive character, a.’id 
the British frontier would be ecvorcd hy a confederacy of friendly 
chiefs, instead of threatened by a hostile military government. 
■A body of troops was accordingly moved aci'i;ss the Jumna in 
Januaiy 1809, under the command of Sir David Oehterlony. The 
general advanced, by way of Buria- and Patiala, towards Lu- 
dhiana; he was welcomed by all the Sirhind chiefs, save Jbdh 
Singh Kalsia,'the nominal head of the Karora Singhia confede- 
racy: but during his march he was not without apprehensions 
that Banjit Singh might openly break with his Government, and, 
after an interview with certain agents whom that chief had sent 
to him with the view of opening a double negotiation, he made 
a detour and a halt, in order to be near his supplies should 
hostilities take place.* 

Banjit Singh was somewhat discomposed by the near pre- 
sence of a British iorce, but he continued to evade compliance 
with the propositions of the envoy, and he complalimd that Mr. 
Metcalfe was neediesdy reserved about his acquisitions on the 
south banks of the Sutlej, with regard to which the Government 
had only declared that the restoration of his last conquests, and 
the absolute withdrawal of his ti-oops to the northward of the 

1 Murray’s Sunjeet Singh, p. 66. 

2 Government to Sir David Ochterloney, 14th Nov. and 29tU Dec., 
1808. 

3 Sir David Ochterloney to Government. 20th Jan., and 4th, 9th, and 
14th Feb., 1809, with Government to Sir David Ochterloney, of 13th March, 
1809. Government hy no means approved of what Sir David Ochterloney 
had done, and he, feeling aggrieved, virtually tendered his resignation of 
ills command. (Sir David Ochterloney to Government, 19th April, 1809.) 
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river, must form the indispeii.sable basis of further negotiations.': 
Affairs were in this way when intelligence from Europe induced 
the Governor- General to believe that Napoleon must abandon 
his designs upon India, or at least so far suspend them as to 
render defensive precautions unnece.ssan'.^ It was therefore 
made known, that the object of the English Government had 
become limited to the seem'ity of the country south of the Sutlej 
from the encroachments of Itanjit Singh; for that, independent 
of the possible approach of a European enemy, it was considered 
advisable on other grounds to afford protection to the southern 
Sikhs, llanjit Singh must still, nevertheless, withdraw his 
troops to the right bank of the Sutlej, his last usuipatious must 
also be restored, but the restitution of his first conquests would 
not be insisted on; while, to remove all cause of suspicion, the 
detachment under Sir David Ochterlone}' could fall bac,-k from 
Ludhiana to Karnal, and lake up its permanent position at the- 
latter place.® But the British coiiaaander represeaied the 
advantage of keeijing the force where it was; his Govei'iiment 
assented to its detention, at least for a time, and Ludhiana thus 
continued unmterruptedlj- to form a station for British troops.* 

•In the beginning of Pebruan' 1809, Sir David Ocliterloney 
had issued a proclamation declaring the Cis-Sutlej States to be 
under British protection, and that any aggressions of the Chief 
of Lahore would be resisted with arms.® Itanjit Singh then per- 
ceived that the British authorities were in earnest, and the fear 

1 Sir D. Ochterloney to Government, 14th Feb. 1809, and Government 
to Sir D. Ochterloney, 50th July, 1809. Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence (.-Xdi'cn- 
tuifu in tfic Puiija/i, p. 131, note (f) makes Sir Charles Jletcalfe sufficiently 
communicative on this occa.sion with regard to other territories, for he is 
declared to have told the llaharaja that, by a compliance with the then 
demands of the English, he would ensure their neutrality with respect to- 
encroachments elsewhere. 

2 Government to Sir David Ochterloney, 50th Jan., 1809. 

* Sir Arthur Wellesley’s victories in the . Peninsular War and the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Turkish Treaty of Dardanelles (January, 1809)- 
changed the European situation in England’s favour. 

3 Government to Sir David Ochterloney, 50th Jan., 6th Feb., and 13th 
March, 1809. 

4 Sir David Ochterloney to Govemiiient, 6th May, 1809, and Govern- 
ment to Sir David Ochterloney, 13th June, 1309. 

5 See Appendix A, 
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struck him that the still iiiclependenb leaders of the Punjab, 
might likewise lender their allegiauec and have it accepted. 
All chance of empire would thus be lost, and he prudently made 
up his mind without further delay. He withdrew' his troops as 
required, he relinquished his last acquisitions, and at Amritsar, 
or. the 25th April, 18011, the now single Chief of Lahore signed 
a treaty which left him the master of the tracts he had originally 
occupied to the south of the Sutlej, but confined his ambition, 
for the future to the north and westward of that river.^ 


The Sikli, and the few incduiicil Hindu and Mahomedan 
chiefs, between the Sutlej and Jumna, having been taken under 
British protection, it became necessary to define the terms on 
which they were secured from foreign danger. Sir David Ocliter- 
loney observed,^ that when the chiefs first sought protection, 
flieir jealousy of the English would have yielded to their fears 
of Eanjit Siiigb, and they would ):ave agreed to any conditions 
ipioposed, including a regular tribute. But their first overtures 
had been rejected, and the mission to Lahore had taught them, 
to regard their defence as a secondary object, and to think that 
English apprehensions of remote foreigners had saved them 
from the arbiter cf the Punjab.. Protection, indeed, had become 
no longer a matter of choice; they must have accepted it, or 
they would have been treated as enemies. ° Wherefore, continued 
Sir David, the chiefs expected thn.'; the protection would be 
gratuitous. The Government, on its part, ivas inclined to be 
liberal to its new dependents, and finally a proclamation was 
issued on the 3rd May, 1809, guaranteeing the ctiiefs of ‘‘Sir- 
hind and Mahva” against the power of Ttanjit Singh, leaving 
them absolute in their ow’ii territories, exempting them from 


1 See the treaty itself, Appendix A. Compare Murray’s Ifunjeet 
Singfi, p. 67, 68. 

2 Sir David Ochterloney to Government, 17th March, 1809. 

3 See also Government to Resident at Delhi, 26th Dec. 1808. Baron 
Hugel (Travels, p. 279) likewise attributes the interference of the English, 
in part at least, to selfishness, but with him the motive was the petty 
desire of benefiting by escheats, which the dissipated character of the- 
chiefs was likely to render speedy and numerous ! This appetite for morsels 
of territory, however, really aro.se at a subsequent date, and did not mova 
the English in 1809 
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tribute, but requiring assistance iu time of war, and making 
some minor provisions which need not be recapitulated.^ 

No sooner were the chiefs relieved of their fears of Eanjit 
Singh, than the more tui'bulent began to prey upon one another, 
■or upon their weaker neighbours; and, although the Governor- 
General had not wished them to consider themselves as in 
absolute subjection to the British power, ^ Mr. Metcjalfe pointed 
ouG that it was necessary to declai'e the chiefs to be protected 
singly against one aiiothei’, as well as collectively against Eanjit 
Singh; for, if such a degree of security were not guaranteed, the 
ofrpressed would necessarily have recourse to the only other, 
jierson who could use coercion with effect, viz. to the Eaja of 
Lahore. The justness of these views was admitted, and, on the 
2‘2nd August, 1811. a second proclamation was issued, warning 
the chiefs against attempts at usurpation, and reassuring them 
of independence and of protection against Eanjit Singh. ^ Never- 
theless, encroachments did not at once cease, and the Jodh 
Singh Kalsia, who avoided giving in his adhesion to the Biitish 
Government on the advance of Sir David Ocliterloney, required 
to have troops sent against him in 1818, to compel the surrender 
of tracts which he had forcibly seized.® 

The history of the southern or Malwa Sikhs need nut be 
continued, although it presents many points of interest to the 
general reader, as w'cll as to the student and to those concerned 
in the administration of India. The British functionaries soon 
became involved in intricate questions about interference be- 
tween equal chiefs, and between chiefs and their confederates 

1 Appendi.'c A. 

2 Govoi'iinient to Sir D.avicl Ochterloney, 10th April, 1809. 

3 Mr. Metcalfe to Government, 17tli June, 1809. 

4 See the proclam.'jtion. Appendix A. 

5 Eesident at Delhi to Apent at Ambain, 27th October, 1818, mulcting 
the chief in the military expenses incurred, 65,000 rupees. The liead of 
the family, Jodh Singh, had recently returned with Banjit Singh’s army 
from the capture of Multan, and he was always treated with considera- 
tion by the Maharaja; and, bearing in mind the different views taken by 
dependent Sikhs and governing English, of rights of succession, be had 
fair grounds of dissatisfaction. He claimed to he the head of the KototH 
Sinyhin Mid, and to be the heir of all childless feudatories. The British 
Government, however, made itself the valid or efficient head of the 
confederacy. 
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or dependents; tlicy laboured to reconcile the Hiad,u law of 
inheritance with the varied customs of different races, aird with 
the alleged family usages of peasants suddenly become princes. 
They had to decide on questions of escheat, and being strongly 
impressed with the superiority of British municipal rule, and 
with the uiidoubtei.1 claim of the paramount to some biniefit* 
from the proteetion it afforded, they sirevo to pirove tliat coila- 
tei'al heirs had a, limited right only, and that exemption from 
tribute necessarily im,plied an eidarged liability to confiscation. 
They had to define the couimcii boundary of the Sikh States 
and of British rult;, and they were prone to show, after the 
manner of Banjit Singh, that tho jnvsent possession cf a prin- 
cipal town gave a right to e.ii tlio •. iliages which had ever been 
attached to it -as the scat of .t lecal authority, and that all wa.;r3 
lands itelonged to (he siiprcine power, although the dependent 
might have last possessed them in sovereigiity and intermediate-, 
iy brought them under the plough. They had to exercise a para- 
mount nniniciiial control, and in the surrender of criminals, and 
iu the demand for compensation for property stolen from British 
■subjects, the original arbitrary nature of the decisions enforced, 
has not yet been entirely replaced by rules of reeij'j.'ooity. But 
the Government of a large empire will always be open to obloquy, 
and liable to misconception, from the acts of officious and ill 
judging servants, who think that they best serve the complicated 
interests of their own rulers by lessening the material power 
of others, and that any advantage they may seem to have rainod 
for the State they obey, will surely promote their own oliisois. 
Nor, in such snatteis, are servants alone to Idame; and the 
whole system of interual government in India require -, to be 
remodelled, and made the subject of a legislation at ouce wise, 
-eoiisiderate, find comprehensive. In the Sikh States ignorance 
has been t!ie lUitin cause o' m’slakcs and heart burning;, and 
in 18.18 Sir David Ocb.tcrlorcy fr.iiik'y owned to ti'ic .Marquis of 
Hastings,^ that his pvoolamatiou of 180’D iuul been based on an 
■eiToneouB idea. He thought that a few great chiefs only existed 
between the Sutlej and Jumna, and that on them would devolve 
the maintenance ot order; whereas he found that the dissoluliou 
■of the Misls, faulty as was their formation, had almost tbrotvn 
the Sikhs back upon the individiual independence of the times 


1 In a private communication, dated 17tli May, 1813. 
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of Ahmad Shah. Both in considtring the relation of the chiefs, 
to one another, and their relation collectively to the British Gov- 
ernment, too little regard was perhaps had to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the Sikh people. They were in a state of progres- 
sion among races as barbarous as themselves, when suddenly 
, the colossal power of England arrested them, and required the- 
exercise of political moderation and the practice of a just, 
morality from men ignorant alike of despotic control and of 
regulated freedom.* 

1 In the Sikh stntes on cither side of the Sutlej, the British Govern- 
ment was long fortunate in being rejiresented by such meu as Capt. 
Murray and Mr. Clerk, Sir David Oehterloney and Lieut. -Colonel Wade— 
so different from one another, and yet so useful to one common purpose 
of good for the English power. These men, by their personal character or 
influence, added to the general reputation of their countrymen, and they 
gave adaptation and flexibility to the rigid unsympathisiiig nature of a 
foreign and civilised supremacy. Sir David Oehterloney will long live in 
the memory of the people of Xorthern India as one of the greate.st of 
the coiKiueritig English chiefs: and he was among the very last of the 
British leaders who endeared hinisclf, both to the army -(vhich followed 
him and to the princes who bowed before the colossal power of his race. 

Nevertheless, the best of subordinate authorities, immersed in details 
and occupied with local affairs, are liable to be biassed by viexvs xvhich 
promise immediate and special advantage. They can seldom be more than 
upright or dexterous administrators, and they can still more rarely be men 
whose minds have been enlarged by study and reflection as well as by- 
actual 'experience of the world. Thus the ablest but too often resemble 
merely' the practical man of the moment ; while the supreme authority, 
especially when absent from his councillors and intent upon some great 
undertaking, is of necessity dependent mainly upon the local representa- 
tives of the Government, whose notions must inevitably be partial or one- 
sided, for good, indeed, as w-ell as for evil. The author has thus, even 
during his short service, seen many reasons to be thankful that there is. 
a remote deliberative or correctwe body, which can survey things through 
an atmosphere cleared of mists, and which can judge of measures w-ith 
reference both to the universal principles of justice and statesman.ship, 
and to their particular bearing on the English supremacy in India, which 
should be characterised by- certainty and consistency of operation, ancE 
tempered by a spirit of forbearance and adaptation. 
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l|. ANSLO-SIKH relations, 1809-1838 
A treaty of iieace and friendship was thus formed between 
Banjit Singh and the English Government; but confideuco is a 
plant of slow growth, and doubt and suspicion are not always 
removed by formal 2 >rotestations. Wliilo arrangements were 
pending with the Maharaja, the British authorities were assured 
that he had made pro^jositions to Sindliia agents from Gwalior,, 
from Holkar, and from Amir Khan,^ continued to show them- 
selves for years at Lahore, and their masters long dwelt on the 
hope that the tribes of the Puiijab a'.ni of the Deccan might 
yet be united against the stranger conquerors. It was further 
believed by the E)igii.sh rid'.rs, that Jhinjit Singh was anxiously 
tiding to induce the S.khs of Sirliiiui to throw off their allegiance, 
and to join him 'ind Holkar against their protectors.* Other 
special instances might also be quote.l, and Sir David Ochter- 
loney even thought it prudent to lay in supplies and to throw 
up defensive lines at Ludhiana.'* Banjit Singh had likewise hia 
suspicions, but they were necessarily expressed in ambiguous 
terms, and were rather to be deduced from his acts and corres- 
pondence, and from a consideration of his position, than to be 
looked for in overt statements or remonstrances. By degrees 
the apprehensions of the two Governments mutually vanished, 
and while Banjit Singh felt he .could freely exercise his ambitiou 
beyond the Sutlej, the English were persuaded he M'ould not 
embroil himself with its restless allies in the south, so long as 
he had occupation elsewhere. In 1811 presents were exchanged 
between the Governor-General and the Maharaja,® and during 
the following year Sir David Ochtorloney became his guest at 
the marriage of his son, Ivharak Singh,® and f.’-om Uiat period 
until within a year of the late war,'* the rumours of a Sikh inva- 

1 Reiiident at , Delhi to Sir David Ochterloney, 2dth June, 1809. 

2 Sir D, Ochterlnncy to Government, 15th Oct,, ' 1809 g 5th, 6th, and 
7th December, 1809 : and 5lli and 30tli January and 22nd .Aus’j.st, 1810, 

3 Sir D. Ochterloney to Government, 5th January,. 1310. 

4 Sir D. Ochterloney to Government, 31st December, 1309, and 7th 
September, 1810. 

5 A carriage was at this time sent to Lahore. See, further, Resident 
of Delhi to Sir D. Ochterloney, 85th February, 1811, and Sir D. Ochterloney 
to Government, 15th November, 1811. 

6 Sir D. Ochterloney to Government, 18th July, 1811, and 23rd 
January, 1812. 

*7 First Anglo-Sikh War. 
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Eion served to amuse the idle and to alarm the credulous, without 
causing uneasiness to the British Viceroy. 

On the departure of Mr. Metcalfe, the first care of Banjit 
■Singh was to strengthen both his frontier post of Bilor opposite 
Budhiana, and Gobindgarh, the citadel of Amritsar, which he had 
begun to build as soon as he got possession of the religious 
■capital of his people.’- He was invited, almost at the same time, 
by Sansar Chand, of Katoch, to aid in resisting the Gurkhas, 
who -were still pressing their long-continued siege of Kangra, 
and who had effectually dispelled the Bajput prince’s dreams of 
a supremacy reaching from the Jumna to the Jhelum. The 
•stronghold was offered to the Sikh ruler as the price of his 
assistance, but Sansar Chand hoped, in the meantime, to gain 
.admittance himself, by showing to the Gurkhas the futiliiv of 
resisting Banjit Singh, and by promising to surrender the fort, 
to the Nepal commander, if allowed to ^vithdraw his family. The 
Maharaja saw througli the schemes of Sansar Chand, and he 
made the son of his ally a prisoner, while he dexterously ca joled 
the Kathmandu General, Amar Singh Thapa, who proposed a 
joint warfare against the mountaineers, and to take, or receive, 
in the meantime the fort of Kangra as part of the Gurkha slrare 
•of the general spoil. He got possession of the place b3>- suddenly 
demanding .admittance as th-o expected relief. . Sansar Chand 
wa.s foiled, and Amar Singh retreated across the Sutlej, loudly 
exclaiming that he had been grossly duped.^ The active Nepal- 
ese comm.ander soon put down seme disorders which had ari.sen 
ill his rear, hut the disgrace of his failure before Kangra rankled 
in his mind, and he m-a..le preparations for another exnediiion 
against it. He proposed (o Sir David Ochterlonev a joint 
nitirch to the Indus, and a sexiarate appropriation of the plains 
and the hills, ^ and Banjit Singh, ignoi’ant alike of English mode- 
ration and of international law, became apprehensive lest the 
allies of Nepal should be glad of a pretext for coercing one who 
had so unwillingly acceded to their limitation of his ambition. 

1 Compare Murray’s Runjeet Singh, p. 76. 

2 Murray’s Runjnet Singh, p. 76, 77. ’Phe Maharaja told Captain 
Wade that the Gurkhas wanted to share Kashmir with h m, hut that he 
thought it best to keep them out of the Punjab altogether. (Capt. Wade 
to Government, 2Sth May, 1831.) 

3 Sir D. Ochtcrloney to Government, 16lh and 30tli December, 1809 ! 
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He made known that he was desiious of meeting Amar Singb. 
Thapa on his own giouud; and the reply of the Governor-Gene- 
ral that he might not only himself cross the Sutlej to chastise 
the invading Gurklias in the hills, but that, if they descended 
into the pJains of Sirliiml, ho would receive English assistance, 
gave him another proof that the river of the treaty was re;ilJy to 
be an impassable barrier. He had get the assurance he wanted, 
and he talked no more of carrying his horsemen into mountain 
recesses. But Amar Singli long brooded over his reverse, and 
tried in various ways to induce the British authorities to join 
him ill assailing the Punjab. The treaty with Xeital, he rvoi'id 
say, made all strangers the mutual friends or enemies of the two 
Govenimeiits, and It-uijit Sii^gh had w'antonly atiacked the 
Gurkha iros.ses.sions in Xatoch. Besides, he -wouid argue, to 
advance is the safest policy, and what oculd have brought the 
English to the Sutlej but the inteution of going beyond it?^ 
Tlie war of 1814 followed, and the English became the neigh- 
bours of the Sikhs in the hills as well as in the plains, and the 
Gurkhas, instead of grasping Ka.shmir, trembled for their homes 
in Kathmandu. Eanjit Singh was not then asked to give liis 
assistance, but Sansar Chand was directly called upon by the 
English representative to attack the Gurkhas and their allies, — 
a hasty requisition, which produced a rernouslrance from the 
Maharaja, and an admission, on the part of Sir Bavid Ochter- 
loney, that his supremacy was not questioned; while the experi- 
enced Hindu chief had forborne to commit himself wilh either 
State, by promising much and doing little.® 

1 Sii- D. OolitGiIoney to Govci’nment. 12th September, 1811, and 
Government to Sir D. Ochterloncy, 4th October, and 22iid November, 1811. 

2 Sir D. Ocliterloncy to Government. 20th December, 1813. 

3 Government to Sir David Ochterloncy, 1st and 20th October, 1814. 
Eosident at Dellii to Sir D. Ocliterlmiiy, 11th October, 1814, and Sir 
David’s letter to Eanjit Singh, dated 29th November, 1814. 

During the war of 1814 Sir David Ochterloncy sometimes almost dess- 
paired of success; and, amid his vexation, he once at least recorded his 
opinion that the Sepoys of the Indian army were unequal to such moun- 
tain warfare as was being wivged. (Sir D. Ochterloncy to Government., 
22nd December, 1814.) The most active and useful ally of the English 
during the war was Eiija Ramsaran of Ilindur (nr Nalgarh), the descen- 
dant of the Kari Chand slain by Guru Gobirid, and who was himself the 
ready coadjutor of Sansar Chand in many aggressions upon others, as well 
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Banjit Singh felt secure on the Upper Sutlej, but a new 
'danger assailed him in the beginning of 1810, and again set him 
to work to dive to the bottom of British counsels. Mr. Elphiiis- 
tone had scarcely concluded a treaty with Shah Shuja against 
the Persians and Prench, before that prince was driven out of 
his kingdom by the brother whom he had himself supplanted, 
and who had placed his affaire in the hands of the able minister, 
Fateh Khan. The Maharaja was at Wazirabad, sequestering 
that place from the family of a deceased Sikh chief, when he 
heard of Shah Shuja ’s progress to the eastivard with vague hopes 
of procuring assistance from one friendly power or another. 
Banjit Singh remembered the use he had himself made of Shah 
Zaman's grant of Lahore, he feared the whole Punjab might 
similarly be surrendered to the English in return for a few batta- 
lions, and he. desired to keep a representative of imperial power 
Avithin his own grasp.’- He amused the ex-King with the offer 
of co-operation in the recovery of Mnltan and Kashmir, and he 
said he would himself jn-oceed to meet the Shah to save him 
further journeying towards Hindustan.® Th-oy saw one another 
at Sahiwal, but no determinate arrangement was come to, for 
some prospects of success dawnied upon the Shah, and he felt 
reason to distrust Banjit Singh’s sincerity.® The conferences 
were broken off; but the Maharaja hastened, while there vvas 
yet an appearance of union, to demand the surrender of Multan 
for himself in the name of the King. The great gun called “Zem 
Zem”, or the ‘‘Bunghee Tope”, was brought from Lahore to 
batter the walls of the citadel; but all his efforts were in vain, 
and he retired, foiled, in the month of April, with no more than 
180,000 rupees to soothe his mortified vanity. The Governor, 
Mazaffar Khan, was by th’s time iii correspondence with the 
British Viceroy in Calcutta and Banjit Singh feared that a 

as in resisting the Gurkhas. The venerable chief rras still alive in 1846, 
and he continued to talk with admiration of Sir David Ochterloney and 
his “eighteen pounders,” .-ind to expatiate upon the aid he himself rendered 
in dragging them up the steeps of the Himalayas. 

1 Sir n. Ochterloney to Government, 10th and 30th December. 1809. 

2 Sir D. Ochterloney to Government, 7th, ICth, 17th, and 30th 
Deremher, 1809, and 30Ui .January, 1810. 

3 Shah Sliuja’s .-Vutoliiogr.aphy, chap, xxii, published in the Cnlnitla 
Monfhhj Jfnirnnl for 1839. The original was undoubtedly revised, if not 
really written, by the Shah. 
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•tender of allegiance might not only be made but accepted.^ He 
therefore proposed to Sir David Ochterloney that the two “allied 
powers’’ should march against Multan and divide the conquest 
• equally.^ It was surmised that he wanted the siege train of the 
English, but he may likewise have wished to know whether the 
Sutlej was to be as good a boundary in the south as in the north. 
He was told reprovingly that the English committed aggressions 
upon no one, but otherwise the tenor of the correspondence was 
such as to lead him to believe that he would not be interfered 
with in his designs upon Multan.® 

Some differences had arisen with tile British authorities 
regarding the right to a place named Wadni, to the south of the 
Sutlej, which had been transferred by Kanjit Singh to his intri- 
guing and ambitious mother-in-law, Sada Kaur, in the 1808. 
The lady was regarded by the English agents as being the 
independent representative of the interests of the Kanheya 
confederacy of Sikhs on their side of the river, and therefore as 
having a right to their protection. But Eanjifc Singh had quar- 
relled with and imprisoned his mother-in-law, and had taken 
possession of the fort of Wadni. It w’as resolved to eject him 
by force, and a detachment of troops marched from Ludhiana 
and restored the authority of the captive widow. Eanjit Singh 
prudently made no attempt to resist the British agent, but he 
was not without apprehensions that his occupation of the place 
would be construed into a breach of the treaty, and he busied 
himself with defensive preparations. A friendly letter from the 
•superior authorities at Delhi relieved him of his fears.'* 

1 Sir D. Ochterloney to Government, 29tli March, and 23rd May, 
1810, In the latter it is stated that 250,000 rupees were ]iaid, and the 
sum of 180,000 is given on Capt. Murray’s authority, (/.i/e of lixinjcet 
.Singn, p. 81.) 

2 Sir D. Ochterloney to Government, 23rd July, and 13th Au-^ust, 
1810. 

3 Sir D. Ochterloney to Government, 29th March and 17th September, 
1810, and Government to Sir D. Ochterloney, 25th September, 1810. 
Compare Murray’s 2/tinjeet Sintjh, p. 80, 81. 

4 Compare Murray’s Hvnieet Sinf/Ii, p. 134, where the proceedings 
are given very briefly, and scarcely with accuracy. Oapt. Murray’s and 
Capt. Eo.ss’s letters to the Besident at Delhi, from February to September, 
1622, give details, and other information is nbtaiimblo from the letters 
-of Sir D. Ochterloney to Capt. Boss, dated 7th November, 1821, and of 
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In the year 1820, Appa Sahib, the deposed Eaja of the- 
Maratha kingdom of Nagpur, escaped from the custody of the 
British -authorities and repaired to Amritsar. He woulil seem to 
have had the command of large sums of money, and he endea- 
vored to engage llanjit Singh in his cause ; but the Maharaja had. 
been told the fugitive was the violent enemy of his English 
allies, and he ordered him to quit his territories. The chief took 
up his abode for a time in Sansar Chand’s prjnoijjality of 
Katoeh, and while there he would appear to have entered into- 
Bome idle schemes with Prince Haidar, a son of Shah Zaman, 
for the subjugation of India, south and east of the Sutlej. The 
Durani w'as to be monarch of the whole, from Delhi to Cape 
Comorin; but the Maratha was to be wazir of the empire, and 
to hold the Deccan as a dependent sovereign. The Punjab was 
not included; but it did not transpire that either Eanjit Singh,, 
or Sansar Chand, or the two ex-Kings of Kabul, were privy to the 
design, and, as soon as the circumstance became known, Sansar 
Chand compelled his guest to proceed elsewhere. Api;-!!. Sahib 
repaired, in 1822, to Mandi, w'bioli lies between Kangra and the- 
Sutlej; blit he wandered to Amritsar about 1828, and only finally 
quitted the country during the following year, to find an. asylum 
with the Eaja of Jodhpur. That state had become an English 
dependency, and the ex-Eaja’s surrender was required; but the 
strong objections of the Eaj,put induced the Government to be 
satisfied with a promise of his safe custody, and he died almost 
forgotten in the year ISdO.'- 

Eaja Bir Singh, of Nurpur, in the hills, had been dispos- 
sessed of his chiefship in the year 1816. He sought refuge to 
the south of the Sutlej, and immediately made proposals to 
Shah Shuja, wEo had just reached Ludhiana, to enier into a 

the Governor- Cl cneTdVs Agent iit Delhi to Cnpt. l\riiiT.ny. of 22iifl June, 
iind to Government of the 23rd August, 1822; and from those of Govern- 
ment to the Governor-Gcnev.al’s Agent, 24th April, 13th July, .and 18th 
October, 1822. 

1 Compare Murray’s Hnn-jeef Singh, p. 126; Moorcroft’s Trnvds, L 
109; and the quasi-oKcM authority, the liengal and Agra Ortze/feeT for 
1841. 1842 (articles “Nagpoor" and “Jodhpur”). See also Capt. Murray’s 
letters to Resident at Delhi, 24th November and 22nd Decemher, 1821, 
the 13th January, 1822, and 16th June, ; nnd likewise Capt. Wade to 
Resident at Delhi, 15th March, 1828. 
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combination against Eanjit Singh,. The Maharaja had not alto- 
gether despised similar tenders of allegiance from various dis- 
contented chiefs, "when the Shah was his prisoner guest in 
Lahoie ; he remembered the treaty betrveen the Shah and the 
English, iiiul he knew how rearlilv flethronecl Kings might he 
made use of hy the ambitious. He wished to ascertain the 
views of the English authorities, but he veiled his suspicions- 
of thcvi in terms of appi'ehension of tlie Nurpur Eaja. I-Iis. 
troops, he said, were absent in the neighbourhood of Multan, 
and Bir Singh might cross the Sutlej e.nii i-aise distuihanees. 
The reception of emissaries by Shah Shuja was then discounten- 
anccil, ,md the residence of the exiinl liaja at Lndhiaiiii. was 
discouraged ; but Eanjit Singh was told that his right to attempt 
the recovery of his chiefship' was admitted, although he would 
not be allowed to organize the means of doing so within the 
British limits. The Maharaja seemed satisfied that Lahore 
would be safe while absent in the south or west, and he said 
no m-'ire.'- 

In the yonr 1810, the able and adventurous traveller, 
Moorcroft, left the plains of India in the hope of reaching Yar- 
liand and Bokhara. T.i the hills (d' the Punjab lie experienced 
difficulties, and be was induced to repair to Lahore to wait upon- 
Eanjit Singh. Pie was honourably received, and any lurking- 
suspicions of his ( wii designs, or of the views of his Govern- 
ment. were soon dispelled. The Maliaraja conversed with frank- 
ness of the events of his life; he showed the traveller his bands, 
of horsemen and battalions of infantry, and encouraged him to 
- visit any part of the capital without hesitation, and at his own 
leisure. Mr. Moorcroft’s msdic.al skill and general knowledge, his-, 
candid manner .and personal activity, produced an impression 
favourable to himself and advantageous to his countrymen ; hut 
his proposition that British merchandize should be admitted 
into the Punjab at a fixed scale of duties, was received with 
evasion. The Maharaja’s revenues might be affected, it was 

1 The public corre.spondence generally of 1816 — 17 has hero been 
referred to, and especially the letter of Government to Resident at Delhi, 
dated 11th April, 1817. Bir Singh made another attempt to recover his: 
princip.nlity ; hut he was seized and imprisoned. (Murray’s Ifiinjeet Siviih: 
p. 145, and Capt. Murray to Be.sident at Delhi, 25th February, 1827.) 
He was siihsequeiitly released, and was alive, but unheeded, in 1844. 

-...a .... 
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snid, and his principal olBcers, whose' advice was ntcessar^, 
Avere absent on distant expeditions. Every facility was afforded 
to Mr. Moorcraft in prosecuting his journey. 

Eanjit Singh had become master of the Punjab almost un- 
heeded by the English ; but the position and views of that 
people had changed since they asked his aid against the armies 
■of Napoleon. The .Jumna and the sea-coast of Bombay were no 
longer the proclaimed limits of their empire; the Narmada had 
•been crossed, the States of Bajputana had been rendered tribu- 
tary, and, with the laudable design of diffusing wealth and of 
linking remote provinces together in the strong and useful bonds 
■of commerce, they were about to enter upon schemes of naviga- 
tion and of trade, which caused them to deprecate the ambition 
of the King of the Sikhs, and led them, by sure yet unforeseen 
steps, to absorb his dominion in their own, and to gra.sp, per- 
haps inscrutably to chasten, with the cold unfeeling hand 
of worldly rule, the youthful spirit of social change and religious 
reformation evoked by the genius of Nanak and Gobind. 

In 1825 Eanjit Singh’s attention was amused with overtures 
from the Gurkhas, wlio forgot his former rivalry in the over- 
whelming greatness of the English; but the precise object of 
the Nepalese did not transpire, and the restless spirit of the 
Sikh chief soon led him to the Chenab, with the design of seizing 
■Shikarpur.^ The occurrence of a scarcity in Sind, and perhaps 
the rmnours of the hostile preparations of the English against 
Bharatpur, induced him to return to his capital before the end 
of the year. The Jat usurper of the .Tiiinna^ asked his lirother 
Jai of the Eavi to aid him; but the Maharaja affected to dis- 
credit the mission, and so satisfied the British authorities with- 
•out compromising himself with the master of a fortress rvhich 
had successfully resisted the disciplined troops and the dreaded 
•artillery of his neighbours.* But about the same time Eanjit 
•Bingh likewise found reason to distrust the possessors, of strong- 
holds; and Fateh Singh Ahluwalia was constrained bv his old 

1 Apnt at belhi~to“ Capt. Marray, 18th March, , IffiS, and” 
Murray in reply, 28th jNIarch. Compare also 'Murray's iJi/njFi’f Singh, 
■i’p. 144. ■: •■. • ■ 

. .. *2 Durjan Sal, usurper of Bharatpur. ’ 

3 Capt. Murray to the Eosident at Delhi, .t a'nd 3rd October, 1825, 
and Capt. Wade to Capt. Murray, 5th October, 
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ibrother in aims to leave .a masonry citadel unfinished, and -was 
I'urther induced by his own fears to fly to the south of the Sutlej. 
He was assured of English protection in his ancestral estates 
in the Sirhind province, but Eanjit Singh, remembering perhaps 
■the joint treaty with Lord Lake, earnestly endeavoured to allay 
the fears of the fugitive, and to recall a chief so dangerous in 
the hands of his allies. Eateh Singh returned to Lahore iu 
1827; he was received with marked honour, and he was eonfimi- 
■ed in nearly all his possessions. ^ 

Towards the end of 1826, Eanjit Singh was attacked with 
sickness, and he sought the aid of European skill. Dr-. Murray, 
a surgeon in the Eritish-lndian army, was sent to attend him, 
:f.nd he remained at Lahore for some time, although the Maha- 
raja was more disposed to trust to time and abstinence, or to 
the empirical remedies of his own physicians, than to tlie pres- 
•cribers of unknown drugs and the practisers of new nays. 
Eaiijit Singh, nevertheless, liked to have his foreign medical 
.adviser near him, as one from whom information could be gained, 
and whom it might be advantageous to please. He seemed 
anxious about the proposed visit of Lord Amherst, the Govemor- 
General, to the northern provinces; lie a.sked about the qualities 
■of the Burmese troojis, and the amount of money demand- 
ed by tlie English victors at the end of the war wdth 
that people; he was inquisitive about the mutiny of a regiment 
of Sepoys at Barrackporc, and lie wished to Icnow whether 
native troops had been euiployod in queiling it.^ On the arrival 
of Lord Amherst at Simla, in 1827, a further degree of intimacy 
became inevitable; a mission of welcome and inquiry w\as sent 

1 Resident at Delhi to Capt. Murray, 13th January, 1826, and Capt. 
Murray’s Jlunjeet Siiujh. p. 144. The old chief had, a.s early as 1811, 
desired to be regarded a.s sc))aratelv connected uitli Hie Kiiglisli, so fearful 
liad he become of his ‘’Tnrban-brotlier.’’ (Government to Sir D. Ochtcr- 
loiiey, 4th October, 1811.) 

The cis-Sutlej iiaiiomedan Chief of Manidot, formerly at Kasnr, fled 
and returned about tlie same time as Fateh Singh, for similar reasons, anc 
after making similar endeavours to be recognised as an English dependent 
(Government to Hesident at Delhi, 28th April, 1827, with correspondenci 
■to which it relates, and compare Murray’s Ifunjeet Singh, p. 145.) 

2 Capt. TVade to the Hesident at Delhi, 24th September and SOM 
November, 1826, and 1st Januarj’, 1827. Compare Murray’s Unnjee. 
■Singh p. 145. 

* See X. K. Sinha, Tianiil Singh, p. 131. 
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to -n’nit upon his Lonlship, and the compliment was returnecl 
by the deputation of Captain Wade, the British frontier author- 
ity, to the Maharaja’s eoui’t.*^ During the following year the 
English commander-in-chief arrived at Ludhiana, and Ban jit 
Singh sent an agent to convey to him his good wishes; but an 
expected invitation to visit the strongholds of the Punjab was 
not given to the captor of Bharatpur." 

The little business to be transacted between the British 
and Sikh Governments was entrusted to the management of 
the Eesident at Delhi, who gave his orders to Captain Murray,, 
the Political Agen.t ab Ambala. wlio again had under him an 
assistant. Captain Wade, at Liidhiaiia, mainly in connection 
with the affairs of the garrison of that place. When Captain 
Wade was at Lahore, the Maharaja expressed a wish lhat, for 
the sake of despatch in business, the agency for his Cis-Sutlej 
possessions should be vested in the officer at Ludhiana subordi- 
nate to the Eesident at Delhi, but independent of tlie officer at 
Ambala.® This wish was complied with,'* lint in attempting to 
define the extent of the territories in question, it was found that 
there were several doubtful points to be settled. Eanjit Singh 
claimed supremacy over Chamkaur, and Anandpur Makhowal, 
and other places belonging to the Sodhis, or collaterinl repre- 
sentatives of Guru Gohind. He also claimed Wadni, which, a 
few years before, had been wrested from him on the plea that 
it was his mother-in-law's; and he claimed Pirozpur, then held 
by a childle.ss widow, and al.so all ihe Ahluwalia district.s, be- 
sides others which need not be particularized.® The claims of 
the Maharaja over Firozpur and the ancestral possessions of 

1 Government to Capt. Wade, 2nd May, 1827. 

2 Murray's Hunjcet Singh, p. 147. 

3 Capt. Wade to Resident at Delhi, 20th Jnne, 1827. 

4 Government to Re.sident at Delhi, 4th October, 1827. 

5 Capt. Wade to the Resident at Delhi, 20th January, 1828, and 
Capt. Murray to the same, 19th February, 1828. 

In the case of Firozpur. Government subsequently decided (Govern- 
ment to Agent at Delhi, 24th November, 1838), that certain collateral 
heirs (svho had put in a claim) could not succeed, as, according to Hindu 
Law and Sikh usage, no right of descent existed after a division hadi 
taken place. So uncertain, however, is the practice of the English, that 
one or more precedents in favour of the Firozp.jr claimants might readily 
he found within the range of rases connected with the Sikh states. 
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Fateh Singh Ahluwalia were rejected ; but the British title to 
supremacy over Wadni could no longer, it was found, be main- 
tained. The claims of Lahore to Chamkaur and Anandpur Ma- 
khowal were expediently admitted, for the British right did not 
seem \YOrth maintaining, and the affairs of the priestly class of 
:Sikhs could be best managed by a ruler of their own faith.^ 
Ilanjib Singh disliked the loss of Firozpur, which the English 
long continued to adniiie as a commanding position,® but .the 
settlement generally was such as seemed to lessen the chances 
of future collision between the two Governments. Eanjit Singh’s 
connection with the English thus became more and more close. 

'I'he fame of Banjit Singh was now at its height, and his 
friendship was sought by distant sovereigns. In 1829, agents 
from Baluchistan brought horses to the Sikh ruler, and hoped 
that the frontier posts of Ilurrund and Bajel, westward of the 
Indus, which his feudatory of Bahawalpur had usurped, would 
be restored to the Khan.^ The Afabaraja was likewise in com- 
munication with Shah Mfdinnut of Herat'’ and in 1830 he was 
invited, by Baiza Bai of Gwalior,® to honour the nuptials of the 
young Siiidhia with his presence.® The English were at the 
same time not without a suspicion that he had opened a co7Tes- 

1 Government to the Resident at Delhi, 14th November, 1828. 

2 In 1823 Capt. Murray talked of the “strong and imiiovtaiit fort- 
irCEs” of Firozpur liaving been recovered by Ranjit Singh, for the widow 
proiirietress from whom it liml been .seized by a claimant (Captain Murray 
to tbs .Agent at Delhi, ?0th July, 1823). and the supreme autlioritics 
•similarly talked (Government to Agent at Delhi, 30th January. 1824) of 
the political and military advantages of Firozpur over Ludhiana. 

3 Capt. M'ade to tlie Resident at Delhi. 3rd May. 1829. aiul 29th 
-April. 1830. Hurnind was once a ]ilace of considerable repute. (See 
.Munnhee Mitiniii LnVn JoutiwK under date 3rd March. 1836.) The 
Rahawalpur Memoirs .sliow that the Nawah was aided hv the treachery 
of others in accpiiring it. The place had to be retaken by General Ventiir.T, 
(as the author learnt from that officer), when Bahawal Khan was deju ived 
"ot his territories west of the Sutlej. 

4 Capt. AA'ade to Resident at Delhi, 31st January, 1829. and 3rd 
December, 18-30. 

*5 AA'ife of Daiilat Rao Sindhia. 

6 Capt. AVade to Resident at Delhi, 7th -April, 1830. The Maharaj.i, 
•declined the invitiilion, saying Sindhia was not at Lahore when hi.< son 
•si'as married. 
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poudeuce with Russia^ and they were themselves about to flatter 
him as one necessary to the fulfilment of their expanding viewai= 
of just influence and profitable commerce. 

In the beginning of 1831, Lord William Bentinek, the Gov- 
ernor-Geneml of India, arrived at Simla, and a Sikh deputation 
waited upon his Lordship to convey to him Ranjit Singh’s com- 
plimentary wishes for his own welfare and the prosperity of his- 
Government. The increasing warmth of the season prevented 
the despatch of a formal return mission, but Captain Wade, 
the Political Aseiit at Ludhiana, was made the hearei' of a letter 
to the Maharaja, thanking him for his attention. The principal; 
duty of the agent was, however, to ascertain whether Kanjit 
Singh wished, and would propose, to have an interview with 
Lord William Bentinck, for it was a matter in which it was 
thought the English Viceroy could not take the initiative.^ The- 
object of the Governor-General was mainly to give the world 
an impi'ession of complete unanimity between the two States: 
hut the Maharaja wished to strengthen his own authority, and' 
to lead the Sikh public to believe his dynasty was acknowledged 
as the proper head of the Khalsa, by the predominant English- 
rulers. The able chief, T-Tari Singh, was one of those most 
averse to the recognition of the right of Prince Kharak Singh, 
and the heir-appai’ent himself would seem to have been aware 
of the feelings of the Sikh peojple, for he had the year before 
opened a correspondence with the Governor of Bombay, as if to 
derive hope from the vague terms of a complimentary reply.® 
Ranjit Singh thus readily proposed a meeting, and one took 
place at Rupar, on the banks of the Sutlej, in the month of' 
October (1831). A present of horses from the King of England 

1 Capt. AVade to Rcsideiit at Delhi. 24th Anpiist, 1830. 

2 Government to (.'apt. AVade. 28lh April, 1831, and Ifiirray’s 
I'imji-i t Siiigfi. p. 162. 

3 AA’ith regard to this interchange of letters, see the Persian Secre- 
tary to the Political Secretary at Uonibay, 6th July, 1830. 

That Ranjit Singh was jealous, personally, of Hari Singh, or thaV 
thc servant would have proved a traitor to the living master is not prob- 
able : but Hari Singh was a zealous Sikh and an ambitious man, and 
Kharak Singh was always full of doubts and apprehensions with respect 
to hi.s .succession and even his safety. Ranjit Singh’s anxiety with regard 
to Hie meeting at Riipar. exaggerated, perhajis. by 3[. .-\Ihird. may be- 
learnt from Jlr. I’riiisep'.s account in Afiirray’s Jtiinject Slinj/i. p. 152. 
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had, in Ihe meantime, reached Lahore, by the Indus and BavL 
rivers, under the escort of Lieutenant Burnes, and during one 
of the several interviews with the Governor-General, Banjit Singh 
had sought for and obtained a written assurance of perpetual 
friendship. 1 The impression went abroad that his family would 
be supported by the English Government, and ostensibly Banjit 
Singh's objects seemed whoUj’, as they had been partly, gained. 
But his mind was not set at ease about Sind : vague accounts 
hud reached him of some design with regui'd to that country; 
he plainly hinted hi.s own schemes, and observed, the Amirs had 
no efficient troops, and that they could not be well dis2tosed to- 
wards the English, as they had thrown difficulties in the w^ay 
of Lieutenant Burues’ progress. “ But the Cioveruor-Getieral 
would not divulge to his inquiring guest and ally the tenor of 
propositions already on their way to the chiefs of Sind, confessed, 
ly lest the Slaharajn should at once endeavour to counteract his 
peaceful and beneticial intentions.® Banjit Singh may nr may 
not have felt that he was distrusted, but as he w’as to be a party 
to the opening of the navigation of the Indus, and ns the project 
had been matured, it would have better suited the chniiu'ti'r and 
the position of the British Government had no concealment been 
attempted. 

The traveller Moorcroft had been impressed with the use 
which might be made of the Indus as a channel of British com- 
merce,'* and the scheme of navigating that river and its tributaries 
was eagerly adopted by the Indian Government, and by the 
advocates of material utilitarianism. One object of sending 
King William’s presents for Banjit Singh by water, was to ascer- 
tain, as if undesignedly, the trading value of the classical 

1 ^Inmiy’s Ihthjn'j Shttjh, ji. 166. 

2 Miurav’s liuiijr.ft Siiiy/i, p. 167. This opinion of Ranjit Singh 
about Sindhian troops may not be pleasing to the victors of Dabo and 
Miani, although the Maharaja impugned not their courage, but their dis- 
cipline and equipment. Shah Sliuju’s expedition, of 1834, nevertheless, 
served to show the fairnes.<i of Banjit Singh's conclusions. 

3 jMurray’s limjvet Sin;/!i, p. 167, 168. The whole of the tentli 
chapter of Capt. Murray's book, which includes the meeting at Rnpar. 
may be regarded as the composition • of Mr. Prinsep, the Secretary to 
Government, with the (Toveriior-Geiieral. 

4 Moorcroft, J'rr/rrl^. ii. 338. 
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. stream,^ and the result of LieuleiiaiiL Burnes’ observations con- 
, vinced Lord Williaiii Bentinck of its superiority over the Ganges. 
.'There seemed also, in his Lordship's opinion, good reason to 
believe that the great western valley had at one time been as 
populous as that of the east, and it was thought that the judiei- 
■ous exercise of the paramount influence of the British Govern- 
ment might remove those political obstacles which had banish- 
ed commerce from the rivers of -Alexander. ^ It was therefore 
resolved, in the current language of the day, to open the Indus 
'to the navigation of the world. 

Before the Governor-General met Eanjit Singh, he had 
■dii-ected Colonel Pottinger to proceed to Hyderabad, to negotiate 
with the Amirs of Sind the opening of the lower portion of the 
river to all boats on the payment of a fixed toll and, two 
months afterwards, towards the cud of 1831, he wrot' to the 
Maharaja that the desire he had formerly expressed t.-. see a 
steam-boat was a itroof of his enlightened understand’ g, and 
was likely to be gratified before long, as it vas wished to draw 
closer the commei'ciul relations of the two States. Captain 
"Wade was at the same time sent to explain, in person, the 
■object of Colonel Pottinger’s mission to Sind, to propose the 
free navigation of the Sutlej in continuation of that of the Lower 
Indus, and to assure the Maharaja that, by the extension of 
British commerce, was not meant the extension of the 
British pow'er.'* But Eanjit Singh, also, had his views and his 
suspicions.® In the south of the Punjab he had wrought by 
Indirect means, as long as it was necessary to do so among a 
.newly conquered people. The Nawab of Bahawalpur, his mnna- 
.-gei- of the country across to Hera Ghazi Khan, was less regular 
in his payments than he should have been, and his expidsion 

1 Government to Colonel Pottinger, October Z2nd, 1831, and jlurray's 
Tiunjeet Singh, p. 153. 

2 Government to Col. Pottinger, 22nd October. 1831. 

3 Ivinrrny’.s liunjf.et Simjh, p. 168. 

4 Government to Capt. Wade, 19th December 1831. It is admitted 
that the mission, or the scheme, had a political reference to Hussia and 
her de.signs, but the Governor-General would not avow his motives. 
(Murray’s Jiunjeci Singh, p. 168.) 

5 Eanjit Singh’s attention was mainly directed to Sind, and ft 
^...rumored matrimonial alliance Ijetween one of the Amirs, or Ilje son of 
■’^ne of them, and a Persian princess, caused him some anxiety. (Capt. 
..,.\Vade to Government, 5lh .August, 1831.),. 
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irom the Punjab proper would be jirofitable, and imaccompaaied 
'with danger, if the English remained neuter. Again, Bahawal 
Xhan was virtually a chief protected by the British Government 
on the left bank of the Sutlej, and Eieutenant Burnes was on 
his way up the Indus. The Maharaja, ever misti-ustfui, cou- 
Kjeived that the political status o£ that officer's observation 
would be referred to and upheld by his Uo\-eriiinent as tlie true 
and permanent one,^ and hence the envoj- foimd affairs in pro- 
cess of change when he left the main stream of the Indus, and 
XU'evious to the interview at Huxiar, General Ventura had dis- 
possessed Bahawtd Khan both of his Lahore farms, and of his 
.ancestral territories on the right bank of the Sutlej. ^ Further, 
Shikarpm' formed no part of tlie Sind of the Kalhoras or Talpurs; 
it had only fallen to tlie latter n.'nvx>ers after the death of 
Muhammad Azim Khan, the ll'azii- of the titular King, Shah 
Ayub, and it continued to be held jointlj’ by the three families 
•of Khairpur, Mirpur, and Hyderabad, as a fortuitous possession. 
Eanjit Singh considered that he, as the paramount of the 
Barakzais of the Indus, had a better right to the district than 
the Amirs of south-eastern Sind, and he was bent upon annexing 
it to his dominions.® 

Such was Haujit Singh’s temper of mind when visited by 
Gaptain Wade to negotiate the opening of the Sutlej to British 
traders. 'I'he Maharaja avowed himself well pleased, but he 
had hoped that the English were about to force tlieir way 
•through Sind; he asked how many regiments Colonel Pottiuger 
had with him, and he urged his readiness to march and coerce 
the Amirs.** It was further ascertained that he had made pro- 
.positions to Mir Ali Murad, of MiiTur, to farm Dera Ghazi Khan, 
as if to sow dissensions among the Talpurs, and to gain friends 
for Lahore, while Colonel Pottinger was winning allies for the 
English.® But lie perceived that tlic Governor-Geiifral had 

1 This view iipjieiirs to liave sniisequeiitiv oceniTed to Cupt. W.acle 
a.f having influenced the Maharaja. See his letter to (Jovernineiit, 18th 
October, 1836. 

2 Capt, Wade to Government, 5th November, 1831. 

3 This argument was continually used by Ranjit Singh. See, for 
instance, Capt. Wade to Government, 15th January, 1837. 

4 Capt. Wade to Government, 1st aiid 13th February, 1832. 

5 Capt. Wade to Government, 21.st December, 1831 ; and Col. Pot- 
■iinger to Government, 23rd September, 1837. 
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resolved upon his course, and he gave his assent to the common:, 
use of the Sutlej and Indus, and to the residence of a British'.' 
officer at Mithankot to superintend the navigation.^ He did not 
desire to appear as if in opposition to his allies of many j^ears,. 
but he did not seek to conceal from Captain Wade his opinion 
that the commercial measures of the English had really abridg- 
ed his political power, when he gave u,p for the time tlie inten- 
tion of seizing Shikarpnr.* 

The connection of the English with the nations of the Indus- 
was about to be rendered more comp)licated by the revived hopes 
of Shah Shuja. That ill-fated King had taken up his abode at 
Ludhiana, in the year 1821, and he brooded at his leisure over 
schemes for the reconquest of Khorasau. In 1826 he was in 
correspondence with Pianjit Singh, w'ho ever regretted that the 
Shall was not his guest or his .prisoner.* In 1827 he made pro- 
positions to the British Government, and Ire was told that he 
was welcome to recover his kingdom with the aid of Kanjit 
Singh, or of the Sindhians, but that, if he failed, his present 
hosts might not again receive him." In 1829 the Shah was 
induced by the strange state of affairs in Peshawar, consequent 
on Syed Ahmed ’.s ascendancy,® to suggest to Ranjit Singli that, 
with Sikh aid, he could readily master it, and reign once more- 
an independeiiti sovei'eign. The ^laliaruja armi-ied him with 
vain hqpes, but the English repeated their warning, and the- 
ex-King’s hopes soon fell.® In 18-31 they again rose, for the 
Talpur Amirs disliked the approach of English envoys, and they 
gave encouragement to the tenders of their titular monarch.'^ 

1 See Appeiidi.v A. .-A tarilt on good.s was at first talked of, but 
subsequently a toll on boats was preferred. From the Himalayas to the- 
sea tlie whole toll was fixed at 570 rupees, of which the Lahore Govern- 
ment got Rs. 155-4-0 for territories on the right hank, and Es. 39-5-1 for 
territories on the left hank of the Sutlej. (Government to Ca))t. Wade,. 
9th June, 1834, and Capt. Wade t-o Government, 13th December, 1835.)' 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 13th February, 1832. 

3 Capt. Wade to the Resident at Delhi, 25th Jul.v, 1826. 

4 Resident at Delhi to Capt. Wade, 25th July, 1827. 

*5 Syed Ahmad, the famous Wahabi leader, occupied Pe.shawar and^ 
established his political influence in the tribal areas. 

6 Government to Resident at Delhi, 12th June, 1829. 

7 Capt. Made to Government. 9th September. 1831. 
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Negotiations were leopened with liaujit Singh, who was likewise- 
out of humour with the English about Sind, and he was not 
unwilling to aid the Shah in the recovery of his rightful throne;, 
but the vieu s of the Sikh reached to the Persian frontier as well 
as to the shores of the ocean, and he suggested that it would- 
be well if the slaughter of kiiie were prohibited throughout 
Afghanistan, and if the gates of Somnath were restored to their 
original temple. The Shah was not prepared for these conces- 
sions, and he evaded them, by reminding the Maharaja that his 
chosen allies, the English, freely took the lives of cows, and 
that a prophecy foreboded the downfall of the Sikh empire on 
the removal of the gates from Giiaziii.*^ 

In 1832 a rumoured advance of the Persians against Herat 
gave furtiier encouragement to Shah Shiija in his designs.^ 
The perplexed Amirs of Sind offered him assistance if he would 
relinquish his supremacy, and the Shah promised acquiescence 
if he succeeded.^ To Eanjit Singh the Shah offered to waive his 
right to Peshawar and other districts beyond the Indus, and' 
also to give an acquittance for the Koii-i-nur diamond, in return 
for assistance in men and monej% The Maharaja was doubtful’ 
what to do ; he was willing to secure an additional title to Pesha- 
war, but he was apprehensive of the Shah’s designs, should! 
the expedition be successful.'’ He wished, moreover, to know 
the precise views of the English, and he therefore proposed that 
they should be parties to any engagement entered into, for he 
had no confidence, he said,' in Afghans.^ Each of the three 
parties had distinct and incompatible objects. Eanjit Singh. 

1 Gapt, Wade to Govei-uiiieiit, 21st November. 1831. Considerini; 
tlie ridicule occasioned by tlie subsequent nMnoviii by the Kn^Ii.-Ji of these- 
traditional gates, it may gratify the approvers and originator-s of that 
nieasur-3 to know that they vere of some local importance. When the- 
author was at Haliawalpiir-. in 1845, a mmiber of Afghan merchants came 
to ask him whether their restoration could be brought ahinit — for the repute 
of the fane (a tomb made a temple by superstition), and the income of 

^t.s pir or saint, had much declined. They would carefully convey them 
back, they saiH, and they added that they understood the Hindus did not 
want them, and that of course they could be of no value to the Christians !’ 

2 Government to Capt. Wade, 19th October, 1832. 

3 Capt. Wade to Government, 15th September, 1832. 

4 Cairt. Wade to Government, 13th December, 1852. 

5 Capt. Wade to Government, 31st December, 1832. 
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wished to get rid of the English commercial objections to dis- 
turbing the Amirs of Sind, by offering to aid the rightful politi- 
cal paramount in its recovery. The ex-King thought the Maha- 
raja really wished to get him into his power, and .the project of 
-dividing Sind fell to the ground.^ The Talpur Amirs, on their 
part, thought that they would save Shikarpur by playing into 
the Shah’s hands, and thej' therefore endeavoured to prevent a 
-coalition between him and the Sikh ruler.^ 

The Shah could not come to any satisfactory terms with 
lianjit Singh, but as his neutrality w'as essential, especially with 
regard to Shikarpur, a treaty of alliance was entered into by 
which the districts beyond the Indus, and in the possession of 
the Sikhs, w’ere formally ceded to the Maharaja.® Tlie English 
liad also become less averse to his attempt, and he was assured 
that his annual stipend would be continued to his family, and 
no W'aruing w'as held out to him against returning, as had be- 
fore been done.^ A third of his yearly allowance was even ad- 
vanced to him: hut tlie Political Agent was at the same time 
desired to impress upon all people, that the British Government 
had no interest in the Shah’s proceedings, that its policy was 
one of complete neutrality, and it was added that Dost Muham- 
mad could be so assured in reply to a letter I'cceived from him.® 
Dost Midinmmad had mastered Kabul shortly after Muhammad 
Azim Khan’s death, and he soon h arnt to become apprehensive 
■of the English. In 1832, he cautioned the Amiis of Sind against 
allowing them to establish a commercial factoiy in Shikarpur, 
as Shah Shuja would certainly soon follow' to guard it with an 
•army,® and he next snngiit, in the usual way, to ascertain the 
view's of the p.iramomits of India by entering into a correspon- 
dence w'itli them. 

1 Capt. Wade to Ouvernnient, 9th Ajiril, 1833. 

2 Capt. Wade to (ioveriiment. 27tl» March, 1333. 

3 Thi.s treaty, which became the foundation of the Tripartite Treaty 
•of 1858, was drawn up in ^larch, 1853, and finally agreed to in August of 

that year year. (Capt. Wade to Government, 17th June, 1834.) ♦ 

4 Government to Capt. Wade, 19th December. 1852. 

5 Government to Capt. Faithful, Acting Political Agent. 13th 
December, 1832, and to Capt. Wade, 5th and 9th of ^Tarch. 1833. 

6 Jhe Bahawalpnr Memoirs state that such a recommendatinn was 
pressed hy Dost Muhammad on the Amiv.s; the belief in the gradual con- 
•.yersion of "Kutis,” or residencies or commercial houses, into “Chaonis”, 
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Shull Shiijii left Ludhiana in the middle of Februaiy, 1833.. 
He had with him about 200,000 rupees in treasure, and nearly 
3000 armed followers.’- He got a gun and some camels from. 
Bahawal Khan, he crossed the Indus towards the middle of May, 
and he entered Shikarjiiir without opposition. The Sintlhiaus did 
not oppose him, but they rendered him no assistance, and they 
at last thouglit it better to break with him at once than to put 
their nu-uns into hin hands for their own more assured destruc* 
tion.^ But they were signally defeated near Shikaipur on the 
9th .Jamiary, 183-1, and they willingly paid ."iOO.OOO rupees in 
cash, and gave a promise of tribute for Sbikarpnr, to get rid of 
the victor's pre.sence.^ The Rhah proceeded towards Kandahar, 
and he maintained himself in the neighbourhood of that city for 
a few months; but, on the Ist -Tuiy, he was brought to action 
by Dost iMuhammad Khan and his lirothevs, and fairly routed.'’ 
After many wanderings, and an appeal to Persia and to Shah 
Kaniran, of Herat, and also an attempt upon Shikarpur,® he 
returned to his old asylum at Ludhiana in March, 1835, bring- 
ing with him about 250,000 rupees in money and valuables.® 

Panjit Singh, on his part, was apprehensive that Sliah.- 
Shuja might set aside their treaty of alliance ; so be resolved to 
guard against the possible consequences of the ex-King’s proba- 
ble success, and to seize Peshawar before his tributaries could' 
tender their allegiance to Kabul. ^ A l.u-ge force, under the 
nominal command of the Ifaharaja's grandson, Nao Nihal Singh, 

or military cantonments, havinj;, it may be inferred, become notorious • 
as far as Kabul. Dost Mubamniad’s main object, however, was to keep ■ 
Shah Shuja at a distance; and he always seems to have held that he was- 
safe from tlie Engli.sh tiiemsclves so long as Dahore remained unshaken. 
For another in.stancc of the extent to which the Engli.sh were thought 
to be identified with Shall Slmja, .see the Zifiatir. Journal, x-ix. 38, as 
nuoted by Frofes.sor Wilson in Moorcroft’s Travels, note, p. 340, vol. ii. 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, 9th April, 1833. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 25th Aiign.st, 1833, and the Memoirs 
of the Bahawalpur Family. 

. 3 Capt. Wade to Government, 30th January, 1834. 

4 Capt. Wade to Government, 25th July, 1834. 

5 Capt. Wade to Government, 21st October and 29th December, 1834,. 
and 6th February, 1S35. 

6 Capt. Wade to Government, 19th March, 1835 

7 Capt. Wade to Government, 17th June, 1834. 
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but really led by Stirdar Hari Singh, crossed the Indus, and an 
increased tribute of horses was demanded on the plea of the 
prince’s presence, for the fimt time, at the bead of an army. The 
•demand would seem to ha've been complied with, but the citadel 
■of Peshawar was nevertheless assaulted and taken on the 6th 
May, 1834.^ The hollow negotiations with Sultan Muhammad 
-lihan are understood to haA^e been precipitated by the impetuous 
Hari Singh, who openly expressed his contempt for all Afghans, 
and did not conceal his design to carry the Sikh arms beyond 
Peshawar.^ 

In 1833 Eanjit Singh proposed to send a chief to Calcutta 
;with presents for the King of England, and not improbably with 
the view of ascertaining the general opinion about his designs on 
'Sind. The mission, under Gujar Singh Majithia, finally took 
its departure in September, 1834, and was absent a year and a 
half.3 

Eanjit Singh’s main apprehensions were on the side of 
Peshawar, and his fondest hopes in the direction of Sind. The 
defeat which the Amirs had sustained diminished their oonfi- 
■dence in .themselves, and when Shah Shuja returned beaten 
from Kandahar, Nur Muhammad of Hyderabad was understood 
to be willing to surrender Shikarpm.’ to the Maharaja, on condi- 
tion of his guarantee against the attempts of the ex-King.'* But 
this pretext would not get rid of the English objection; and 
Banjit Singh, moreover, had little confidence in the Sindhians. 
He kept, as a check over them, a representative of the expelled 
Kalhoras as a pensioner on his bounty, in Bajenpur beyond the 
Indus;® and, at once to overawe both them and the Barakzais, 
-he again opened a negotiation with Shah Shuja as soon as he 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, 19th May, 1834. 

2 These A'iews of Hari Singh’s were sufficiently iiotorioiiR in the 
Punjab, when that chief was a per.son before the public. 

3 Capt. Wade to Government, 11th Sept., 1834, and 4th April, 1836. 

4 Capt. Wade to Govei-nment, 6th Feb., 1835. 

5 Capt. Wade to Government, T7th .Tune, 1&4. Sarafaraz Khan, 

■ otherwise called dholam Shah, was the Kalhora expelled by the Talpurs. 
He received Bajenimr in Jagir from Kabul, .aind was maintained in it 
by Banjit Singh. The place was held to yield 100,000 rupees, including 

■ certain rents reserved hy the state, but the district was not really 'worth 
-•30,000 rupees. 
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i'etuniecl to Liidbinny.'- But his main difficulty was with his 
.British allies; and, to prove to .them tlie reasonableness of his 
'discontent, he would instance the secret aid wdiich the Muzari 
free-booters receixei from the Amirs he would again insist that 
•Shikarpur was a dependency of the chiefs of Khorasan,® and he 
would hint that the river below Mithankot w’as hot the Indus 
but the Sutlej, the river of the treaty, — the stream which had 
:so long given freshness and beauty to the emblematic garden 
•of their friendship, and which continued its fertilizing way to 
the ocean, separating, yet uniting, the realms of the two 
^brotherly powders of the EastP 

But the Engli.sh had formed a treaty of navigation with 
Sind, and the designs of Banjit Singh were displeasing to them. 
Ihey said they could not view without regret and disapproba- 
tion the prosecution of plans of unprovoked liostility against 
^states to which theij were bound by ties of interest and good 
will.® They therefore wished to dissuade Eanjit Singh against 
.any attempt on Shikarpur; but they felt that this must be done 
•discreetly, for their object was to remain on terms of friendship 
•with every one, and to make their influence available for the 
preservation of the general peace.® Such were the sentiments 
of the English ; but, in the meantime, the border disputes 
between the Sikhs and Sindhians were fast tending to produce 
a rapture. In 183.S the predatory tribe of Muzaris, lying along 
‘the right bank of the Indus, below Mithankot, had been chastis- 
ed by the Governor of Multan, wdio proposed to put a garrison 
In their stronghold of Eojlian, but wa.s i-estrained by the Maha- 

1 Cai^t. Wade to Government, 17th April, 1835, and other letters 
of the same year. The ISlaharaj.a still urged that the Engli.sh should 
guarantee, as it -were, Shah Shiija’s moderation in .success; partly, jicrhaps, 
'because the greatness of the elder dynasty of Ahmad Shah .still dwelt in the 
•mind of the first paramount of the Sikhs, hut partly also with the view 
lof sounding his European allies as to /Arir ro.sl intentions. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 5th Oct., 1836. 

3 Capt, Wade to Government, 15th Jan., 1S37. 

4 Capf. Wade to Government, 5th Oct., 1836. 

5 Government to Capt. AVadc, ^nd Aug., 1836 — This pit:- ■'•ill recall 
•to mind the u.sual argument of the Romans for interference, viz. tiijjt /Arir 
Triends were not to be molested hy strangers. 

6 Government to Capt. Wade, 22nd .^ug.. 1836. 
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rajii from so doing.’ In 18Bo the Amirs of Khairpur were be- 
lieved to be instigating the Muzaris in their attacks on the Sikh 
posts; and as the tribe was regarded by the English as depen- 
dent on Sind, although possessed of such a degree of separate 
existence as to warrant its mention in the commercial arrange- 
ments as being entitled to a fixed portion of the whole toll, the 
Amirs were informed that the English looked to them to restrain 
the IMuzaris, so as to deprive Itanjit Singh of all pretext for 
interferenee.^ The aggressions nevertheless continued, or were 
alleged to be continued ; and in August, 1886, the Multan Gover- 
nor took formal nossession of Eojhan.^ In the October follow- 
ing the Muzaris were iirought to action, and defeated, and the- 
Sikhs occupied a fort called Ken. to the south of Eojhan, and. 
beyond the proper limit of that tribe.* 

Thus was Eanjit Singh gradually feeling his way by force;' 
but the English had, in the mean time, resolved to go far beyond 
him in diplomacy. It had been determined that Captain Burnes 
should proceed on a commercial mission to the countries border- 
ing on the Indus, with the view of completing the reo])cning of 
that river to the tranic of the world.® But the Maharaja, it was 
said, should understand. that their objects were purely mercan- 
tile, and that, indeed, his aid was looked for in establishing 
somewhere n great entrepot of trade, such as. it had once been 
hoped, might have been commenced at Mithankot.® Yet the 
views of the British authorities with regard to Sind were inevit- 
ably becoming political as well as commercial. The condition 
of that country, said the Governor-General, had been much 
thought about, and the result was a conviction that the connec- 
tion with it should be drawn closer..'^ The Amirs, he continued, 
might desire the protection of the English against Eanjit Singh, 
and previous negotiations, which their fears or their hostility 
had broken off, might be renewed with a view' to giving them 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, 27th May, 1835. 

2 Government to Capt. Watfle, 27th May, 1835, and 5th Sept., 1836 ? 

and Government PoUi'n’ger, 19th Sept., 1836. 

3 Capt. \Yad6; -l'o ‘Government, 29th Aiig., 1835. 

4 Capt.'^^Yade to Government, 2nd Nov., '1836. 

..S_^oveninient to Capt. Wade, 5th Sept., 1836. 

^ Government to Capt. Wade, 5th Sept., 1836. 

. '‘T GovernmenF to Col. Pottinger, 26th Sept., 1836. 
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assistance; and, finally, it was determined that the English 
Government should mediate between Eanjit Singh and the 
Sindhians, and afterwards adjust the other external relations of 
the Amirs when a Eesident should be stationed at Hyderabad. 

With regard to Eanjit Singh, the English rulers observed 
that they were bound by the strongest considerations of political 
interest to prevent the extension of the Sikh power along the 
course of the Indus, and that, although they would respect the 
acknowledged territories of the Maharaja, they desired that his 
existing relations of peace should not be disturbed; for, if war 
took place, the Indus would never be opened to commerce. The 
Political Agent was directed to use evci-y means short of menace 
to induce Eanjit Singh to abandon his designs against Shikar- 
pur; and Shah Shuja, whose hopes w'cre still great, and whose 
negotiations w'ere still talked of, was to be told that if he left 
Ludhiana he must not return, and that the maintenance for his 
family would be at once discontmued. With regard to the 
Muzaris, whose lands had been actually occupied by the Sikhs,’ 
it was said that their reduction had effected an object of general 
benefit, and that the question of their permanent conirol could 
he determined at a future period.^ 

The Sindhian's, on their part, complained that the fort of 
Iven had been occupied, and in reply to Eanjit Singh’s demand 
that their annual complimentary or prudential offerings should 
be increased, or that a large sum should be paid for the restora- 
tion of their captured fort, tLey avowed their determination to 
resort to arms.® Nor can there be any doubt that Sind w'ould 
have been invaded by the Sikhs, had not Colonel Pottinger’s 
negotiations for their protection deterred the Maharaja from an 
act which he apprehended the English might seize upon to 
declare their alliance at an end. The princes Kharak Singh 
and Nao Nihal Singh were each on the Indus, at the head of 
considerable armies, and the remonstrances of the British Poli- 
tical Agent alone detained the Mahai’aja himself at Lahore. 
Nevertheless, so evenly were peace, and war balanced in Eanjit 
Singh's mind, that Captain Wade thought it advisable to proceed 

1 Government to Capt. Wade, 26th Sept., 1836. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 2iid Nov. and 13th Dec., 1836. 

-4 
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to his capital to explain to him in person the risks he would 
incur by acting in open opposition to the British Government. 
He listened, and a.t last yielded. His deference, he said, to the 
wishes of his allies took place of eveiy other consideration ; he 
y'ould let his relations with the Amirs of Sind remain on their 
old footing, he would destroy the fort of Ken, but he would con- 
tinue to occupy Eojluin and the iluzari territory.^ llanjit 
Singh was urged by his chiefs not to yield to the demands of 
the English, for to their understanding it was not clear where 
such demands would stop ; but he shook his head, and asked 
them what had become of the two hundred thousand spears 
of the Mararhas !“ — and, as if to show how comepletely he pro- 
fessed to forget or forgive the check imposed on him, invited 
the Governor-General to be present at Lahore on the occasion of 
the marriage of the grandson whom he had hoped to hail as the 
conqueror of Sind.^ Xevertheless he continued to entertain a 
hope that his objects might one day be attained; he avoided a 
distinct settlement of the boundary with the Amirs, and of the 
question of supremacy over the Alm c.ris.'' Neither was he dis- 
posed to relinquish Rojhan; the place leuiained a Sikh posses- 
sion, and it may be regarded to have become formalljr such by 
the submission of the chief of the trilie in the year 1838.® 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, 3rd Jun., 1837. ~ 

2 Compare Capt. Wade to Government, 11th Jan., 1837. Ranjit Singh 
not unfrequently referred to the overthrow of the Maratha power as a 
reason for remaining, under all and any circumstances, on good terms with 
his European allies. 

3 Capt. Wade to Government, 5th Jan., 1837. 

4 Capt. Wade to Government, 13th and 15th Feb., 8th July and 10th 
Aug., 1837. 

5 Capt. Wade to Government, 9th' Jan., 1838. 



CHAPTER III 

THE SIKHS AND THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR 

1. THE TRIPARTITE TREATY OF 1838 

[Huhammad Azim Khan died in 1823. He was succeeded by his son, 
Habibullah, whose "violent proeeediftgs enabled his crafty and unscrupu- 
lous uncle, Dost Huhammad Khan, to seize Kabul, Ghazni and Jalalabad 
as his own, while a second set of his brothers held Kandahar in virtual 
independence, and a third governed Peshawar as the tributaries of Ranjit 
Singh .... But the several brothers were jealous of one another, many desir- 
ed separate principalities, Dost Huhammad aimed at supremacy, rumours 
of Persian designs alarmed them on the west, the aggressive policy of 
Ranjit Singh gave them greater cause of fear on the east”. Sultan 
Muliammad Khan of Peshawar attempted to open negotiations with the 
British Government in 1829 and again in 1832.t “Nawab Jabbar Khan 
of Kabul likewise addressed letters to the British frontier authority, and, 
in 1832 Dost Huhammad himself directly asked for the friendship of the 
English. 2 All these comnumications were politely acknowledged, hut at 
the same time it was held desirable to avoid all intimacy of connection 
with rulers so remote. ”5 In 1854 Dost Huhammad left Kabul to oppose 
Shah Shuja who had arrived in force at Kandahar. Meanwhile the Sikhs 
had occupied Peshawar. Dost ktuhammad defeated Shah Shuja and then 
concentrated his attention on recovering Peshawar. He declared war 
against the Sikhs, assumed the “proud di.stinction” of OJiaii and called 
himself Amir.'*] 

Dost Muhammad Khau, amid all his exultation, was still 
■willing to use the intervention of unbelievers as tvell as the arms 
of the faithful, and he asked the English masters of India to 
help him in recovering Peshawar.® The youth who had been 
sent to Ludhiana to become a student,® was invested with the 
powers of a diplomatist, .and the Amir sought to prejudice the 
British authorities against the Sikhs, by urging that Ms nephew 
and their guest had been treated ■with suspicion, and had suffered 

1 Captain Wade to Government, 19th May and 3rd July, 1832. 

2 Captain Wade to Government, 9th July, 1832, and 17th Jan., 1833. 

3 Goveimnent to Captain Wade, 28th Feb., 1833. 

4 Captain Wade to Government, 17th June, 1824 ; 2Sth Sept., 1834; 
27th Jan., 183S. 

5 Capt. Wade to Government, 4th Jan., and 13th Feb., 1835. 

*6 Abdul Ghias Khan, son of NawaB Jabbar Khan. 
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restraint on his way across the Punjab. But the English had 
not yet thought of requiring liim to be an ally for purposes of 
their own, and Dost Muhammad was simply assured that the 
son of Nawab Jabbar Khan should be well taken care of on the 
eastern side of the Sutlej. A direct reply to his solicitation was 
avoided, by enlarging on the partial truth that the Afghans were 
a commercial people equally with the English, and on the 
favourite scheme of the great traffickers of the world, the opening 
of the Indus to commerce. It was hoped, it was added, that 
the new impulse given to trade would better help the two Gov- 
ernments to cultivate a profitable friendship, and the wondering 
Amir, full 'of warlike schemes, was naively asked, whether he 
had any suggestions to offer about a direct route for merchandize 
between Kabul and the great boundary river of the Afghans 
The English rulers had also to I'epiy to Ranjit Singh, who was 
naturally suspicious of the increasing intimacy between his allies 
and his enemies, and who desired that the European lords 
might appear rather as his than as Dost Muhammad’s support- 
ers; but the Governor-General observed that any endeavours to 
meditate would lead to consequences seriously embarrassing, and 
that Dost Muhammad would seem to have interpreted general 
professions of amity into promises of assistance.® 

The two parties were thus left to their own means. Ranjit 
Singh began by detaching Sultan Muhammad Khan from the 
Amir, with whom he had sought a refuge on the occupation of 
Peshawar by the Sikhs ; and the ejected tributary listened' the 
more readily to the Maharaja’s propositions, as he apprehended 
that Dost Muhammad would retain Peshawar for himself, should 
Ranjit Singh be beaten. Dost Muhammad came to the eastern 
entrance of the Khyber Pass, and Ranjit Singh amused him 
with proposals until he had concentrated his forces. On the 
11th of May, 1835, the Amir v/as almost surrounded. He was 
to have been attacked on the 12th, but he thought it prudent 
to retreat, which Ke did with the loss of two guns and some 
baggage. He had designed to carry off the Sikh envoys, and to 

1 Government to Capt. 'Wade, 19th April, 1834, and 11th Feb., 1835. 
Abdul Ghias Khan reached Ludhiana in June, 1834, and the original inten- 
tion of sending him to study at Delhi was abandoned. 

2 Government to Capt. "Wade, ^th April, 1835. 
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profit by their presence as hostages or as prisoners; but his 
brother, Sultan Muhammad Khan, to whom the execution of 
file project had been entrusted, had determined on joining 
Itanjit Singh, and the rescue of the agents gave him a favour- 
able introduction to the victor.. Sultan Muhammad and his 
brothers had considerable Jaigirs conferred on them in the 
Peshawar district, but the military control and civil management 
of the province was vested solely in an officer appointed from 
Lahore.^ 

Dost Muhammad suffered much in general estimation by 
withdrawing from an encounter with the Sikhs. His hojics in 
the English had not borne fruit, and he was disposed to court 
Persia but the eonnectiou ivas of less political credit and 
utility than one ivith the English, and he tried once more to 
move the Governor-General in liis favour. The Sikhs, he said, 
were faithless, and he was wholly devoted to the interests of 
the British Government.* The Kandahar brothers, also, being 
pressed by Shah Kamran of Herat, and unable to obtain aid from 
Dost Muhammad, made propositions to the English authorities; 
but Kamran 's own apprehensions of Pereia soon relieved them 
of their fears, and they did not press their solicitations for 
'European aid.'* Eanjit Singh, on his part, disliked an English 
and Afghan alliance, and sought to draw Do.st Sluhammad with- 
in the vortex of his own influence. Tie gave the Amir vague 
hopes of obtaining Peshawar, and he asked him to send him 
some horses, which he had learnt was a sure way of leading 
others to believe they had won. his favour. Dost Muhammad 
was not unwilling to obtain a hold on Peshawar, even as a 
tributary, but he felt that the presentation of horses would be 

1 Caijt. AVade to Govermnont, 25th April, and 1st, ISth, and 19th 
Jlay, 1835. Compare ilasson, Jovrnci/s, iii. 542, Sc. ; ^lohan Lai’s lAfa 
nf Unit Molifimcd, i. 172, Sic.; and also Pr. Harlan’s India and AfijJianii- 
tan, p. 124, 158. Dr. Harlan himself was one of the envoys sent to Dost 
Muhammad on the occasion. 

The Sikhs are commonly said to have had 80,000 men in the Peshawar 
valley at this time. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 23rd Feb., 1836. Dost Muhammad’s 
-overtures to Persia seem to have commenced in Sept., 1835. 

3 Capt. Wade to Government, 19th July, 1836. 

4 Ciii>t. Wade to Government, 9th March, 1836. 
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declared by the Sikh to refer to Kabul and not to that pro- 
vince.^ The disgrace of )iis retreat rankled in his mind, and 
he at last said that a battle must be fought at all risks. ^ He 
vas the more inclined to resort to arms, as the Sikhs had 
sounded his brother, Jabbar Khan, and as Sardar Hari Singh 
had occupied the entrance of the Khyber Pass and entrenched 
a position at Jamrud, as the basis of his scheme for getting 
through the formidable defile.® The Kabul troops marched and 
assembled on the eastern side of Khyber, under the command 
of Muhammad Akbar Khan, the most warlike of the Amir’s 
sons. An attack was made on the post at Jamrud, on the 30th 
of April, 1837; but the Afghans eoukl not carry it, although 
they threw the Sikhs into disorder. Hari Singh, by feigning a 
reta-eat, drew the enemy more fully into the plains ; the brave 
leader was present everywhere amid his retiring and rallying 
masses, but he fell mortally wounded, and the opportune arrival 
of another portion of the Kabul forces converted the confusion 
of the Sikhs into a total defeat. But two guns only were lost; 
the Afghans could not master Jamrud or Peshawiir itself, and, 
after plundering the valley for a few days, they retreated rather 
than risk a second battle with the reinforced army of Lahore.'^ 

The death of Hari Singh and the defeat of his army caused 
some anxiety in Lahore; but the Maharaja promptly roused his 
people to exertion, and all readily responded to his call. It is 
stated that field-guns w-ere dragged from Ramnagar, on the 
Chenab, to Peshawar, in six days, a distance, by road, of more 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, 12th April, 1837, 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 1st Jlay, 1837, 

3 Capt. AVade to Government, 13th Jan., 1837. 

4 Capt. W’ade to Government, 13th and 23rd May, and 5th July, 

1837. Compare Masson, Journeys, iii. 382, 487, and Mohan Lai's Life, of 
Dost Ma/tomed, i. 226 &:c. 

It seems that the Afghans were at first routed or repulsed with the 
loss of some guns, but that the opportune arrival of Sams-ud-din Khan, 

a relation of the Amir, with a considerable detachment, turned the battle 

in their favour. It is nevertheless believed that had not Hari Singh 
been killed, the Sikhs would have retrieved the day. The troops in the 
Peshawar valley had been considerably reduced by the withdrawal of 
large parties to Lahore, to make a display on the occasion of Nao Nihal 
Singh’s marriage, and of the expected visit of the English Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief. 
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thaa two hundred miles d Ban jit Singh advanced in person to 
Bhotas, and the active Dhian Singh hastened to the frontier, 
and set an example of devotion and labour by working with his 
own hands on the foundations of a regular fort at Jamrud.^ 
Dost Muhammad was buoyed up his fruitless victory, and he 
became more than ever desirous of recovering a province so 
wholly Afghan; but Baiijit Singh contrived to amuse him, and 
the ^Maharaja was found to be again in treaty with the Amir, and 
again in treaty with Shah Shuja, and with both at the same 
time.® But the commercial envoy of the English had gradually 
sailed high up the Indus of their imaginary commerce, and to 
his Government the time seemed to have come when political 
interference would no longer be embarrassing, but, on the con- 
trary, highly advantageous to schemes of peaceful trade and 
beneficial intercourse. It was made known that the British 
rulers would be glad to be the means of negotiating a peace 
honourable to both parties, yet the scale was turned in favom* 
of the Afghan, by the simultaneous admission that Peshawar 
was a place to which Dost Muhammad could scarcely be expect- 
ed to resign all 0181111.“ Nevertheless, it was said, the wishes of 
Banjit Singh could be ascertained by Captain Wade, and Cap- 
tain Burnes could similarly inquire about the views of the Amir. 
The latter officer was formally invested with diplomatic powers,® 
and the idle designs, or restless intrigues, of Persians and Eus- 
sians soon caused the disputes of Siklis and Afghans to merge 
in the British scheme of reseating Shah Shuja on the throne of 
Kabul. At the end of a generation the repose of the English 
master of India was again disturbed by the rumoured march of 
European armies,® and their suspicions were further roused by 
the conduct of the French General, .Allard. That officer, after 

1 Lieut. -Col. Steiubach (Punjab, j). 64, 68) mentions that he had 
him.selt marched witli liis Sikh regiment 300 miles in twelve days, and that 
the distance had been performed by others in eleven. 

2 ^Ir. Clerk’s ]\iemorandum of 1842, regarding the Sikh chiefs, 
drawn up for Lord Ellenborough. 

3 Compare Capt. Wade to Government, 3rd June, 1837, and Govern- 
ment to Capt. Wade, 7th Aug., 1837. 

4 Government to Capt. Wade, 31sl July, 1837. 

5 Government to Capt. Wade, 11th Sept., 1837. 

6 The idea of Bnssian designs on India engaged the attention of 
the British Viceroy in 1831 (see Murray's Sunjeet Singh, by Prinsep, 
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a residence of several years in tHe Punjab, had been enabled 
to visit his native country, and he returned by way of Calcutta 
in the year 1836. While in France he had induced his Govern- 
ment to give him a document accrediting him to Eanjit Singh, 
ill case his life should be endangered, or in case he should be 
refused permission to quit the Lahore dominions. It was 
understood by the English that the paper was only to be pro- 
duced to the Maharaja in an extremity of the kind mentioned; 
but General Allard himself considered that it was only to be 
so laid in form before the English authorities, in support of a 
demand for aid when he might chance to be straitened. He at 
once delivered his credentials to the Sikh ruler; it was rumoured 
that General Allard had become a French Ambassador, and it 
was some time before the British authorities forgave the fancied 
deceit, or the vain effrontery of their guest. ^ 

Ban jit Singh had invited the Governor-General of India, the 
Governor of Agra (Sir Charles Metcalfe), and the Coinmander- 
in-Chief of the British forces to be present at the nuptials of 
his grandson, which he designed to celebrate with much splen- 
dour. The Prince was wedded to a daughter of the Sikh Chief, 
Sliyam Singh Atariwala, in the beginning of March, 1837, but of 

p. 168), and it at the same time possessed the inquiring hut s.anguiiio mind 
of Capt. Burnes, who afterwards gave the notion so much notoriety. 
(See Capt. Wade to Government, 3rd Aug., 1831.) 

1 The author gives what the French officers held to be the intended 
use of the credentials, on the competent authority of General Ventura, 
with whom he formerly had conversations on the subject. The English 
view, however, is that which was taken by the British Ambassador in 
Paris, as well as by the authorities in Calcutta, with whom General 
Allard wms in personal communication. (Government to Capt. Wade, 16th 
Jan. and 3rd April, 1837). 

Of the two views, that of the English is the less honourable, with 
reference to their duty towards Eanjit Singh, who might have justly 
resented any attempt on the part of a servant to put himself beyond the 
power of his master, and any interference in that servant’s behalf on the 
part of the British Government. 

In the letter to Eanjit Singh, Louis Philippe is styled, in French, 
“Empereur” (Capt. Wade to Government, 15th Sept., 1837) ; a title which, 
at the time, may have pleased the vanity of the French, although it could 
not have informed the understandings of the Sikhs, as, agreeably to Per- 
sian and Indian practice. King or Queen is always translated “Padshah ’ 
equally with Emperor. 
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the English authorities Sir Henry Fane alone was able to attendj. 
That able Commander was ever a careful observer of military 
means and of soldierly qualities; he formed an estimate of the 
force which would be required for the complete subjugation of 
the Punjab, but at the same time he laid it down as a principle, 
that the Sutlej and the wastes of Eajputana and Sind were the 
best boundaries which the English could have in tlie east.’- The 
prospect , of a war with the Sikhs was then remote, and hostile 
designs could not with honour be entertained by a guest. Sir 
Henry Fane, therefore, entered heartily into the marriage festi- 
vities of Lulioie, and his active mind was amused with giving 
shape to a scheme, which the intuiiive sagacity of Eanjit Singh 
had acquiesced in, as pleasing to the ju.st pride or useful vanity 
of English soldiers. The project of establishing an Order of 
Merit similar to those d^-ing exp-ments of warlike skill and 
chivalrous fraternity among European nations, had been for 
some time entertained, and although such a system of distinc- 
tion can be adapted to the genius of any people, the objeej: 
of the Maharaja was simply to gratify his English neighbours, 
and advantage was accordingly takr-n of Sir Henry Fane’s 
presence to establish the “Order of the auspicious Star of the 
Punjab’’ on a purely British model.® This method of pleasing, 
or occupying the attention of the English authorities was not 
unusual with Ranjit Singh, and he was always ready to inquire 
concerning matters which interested tlum, or which might be 
turned to account by himself. He would ask for specimens of, 
and for information about, the manufacture of Sambhar .salt 
and IMalwa opium.® So early as 1812 he had made trial of the 
sincerity of his new allies, or had shown his admiration of their 

1 Tlic-se views of Sir Henry F.ine's m.-iy not I)e on record, hut they 

were well Icnowii to tinwo about hi."i Excellency. Hi.s estim.ite wa.";, as I 
rc-nrember to have beard from Capt. Wade, 67,000 men, and he thought 
there might he a two years' active warfare. 

This visit to Lahore was perhaps mainly u.seful in enabling Lieut.- 
'Col. Garden, the indefatigable Qoarter-master-General of tbe Bengal 
army, to compile a detailed map of that part of the country, and which 
formed the groundwork of all the maps used when hostilities did at last 
break out with the Sikhs. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 7th April, 1837. 

3 Capt. Wade to the Resident at Delhi, 2nd Jan., 1831, and to 

•Government, 25th Dec., 1835. 
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sidll, by asking for five hundred muskets. These were at once 
furnished to him; but a subsequent request for a supply of fifty 
thousand such weapons excited a passing suspicion.^ He readily 
entered into a scheme of freighting a number of boats with 
merchandize for Bombay, and he was praised for the interest he 
took in commerce, until it was known that he w-ished the return- 
ed cargo to consist of arms for his infantry.^ He would have 
his artillerymen learn gunnery at Ludhiana,® and he would send 
shells of zinc to be inspected in the hope that he might receive 
some hints about the manufacture of iron sharpnells.* He 
would inquire about the details of European warfare, and he 
sought for copies of the pay regulations of the Indian army and 
of the English practice of courts martial, and bestowed dresses 
of honour on the translator of these complicated and inapplicable 
systems,® while, to further satisfy himself, he would ask what 
punishment had been found an efiieient substitute for flogging.® 
He sent a lad, the relation of one of his chiefs, to learn English 
at the Ludhiana school, in order, he said, that the youth might 
aid him in his correspondence with the British Government 
which Lord William Bentinck had wished to carry on in the 
English tongue instead of in Persian and he sent a number 
of young men to learn something of medicine at the Ludhiana 
dispensary, which had been set on foot by the Political Agent — 
but in order, the Maharaja said, that they might be useful in 

1 Ciipt. Wade to Government, 22nd July, 1836. 

2 Compare Government to Capt. Wade, 11th Sept., 1837. 

3 Capt. Wade to Government, 7th Dec., 1831. 

4 When the restoration of Shah Shuja was resolved on, Ranjit Singh 
sent shells to Ludhiana to he looked at and commented on, as if, being 
engaged in one political cause, there should not be any reserve about 
military secrets ! 

5 Major Hough, who added to the reputation of the Indian army 
by his useful publications, put the practice of courts martial into a Sikh 
dress for Ranjit Singh, (Government to Cajit. Wade, 21st November, 
1834). 

6 Government to Capt. Wade, ISth May, 1835, intimating that soli- ' 
tary confinement had been found a good substitute. 

7 Capt. Wade to Government, 11th April, 1835. Some of the Prin- 
ces of India, all of whom are ever prone to suspicion, were not without 
a belief that, by writing in English, it was designed to keep them in ignor- 
ance of the real views and declarations of their paramount. 
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his battalions.^ In such ways, half serious, half idle, did Eanyt 
Singh endeavoui' to ingratiate himself with the representatives, 
of a power he could not withstand and never wholly trusted. 

Eanjit Singh’s rejoicings over the marriage and youthful 
promise of his grandson were rudely interrupted by the success 
of the Afghans at Jamrud, and the death of his able leader Hari 
Singh, as has been alreadj- related. The old man was moved 
tc tears when he heard of the fate of the only genuine Sikh chief 
of his creation;® and he had seareelj- vindicated his supremacy 
on the frontier, by filling the valley of Peshawar with troops,, 
when the English interfered to embitter the short remainder of 
his life, and to set bounds to his ambition on the west, as they 
bad alreadj' done on the east and south. The co&imercial policy 
of the British people required that peace and industry should 
at once he introduced among the half-barbarous tribes of Sind, 
IChorasan, and the Punjab; and it was vainly sought to give 
fixed limits to newly-founded feudal Governments, and to impress 
moderation of desire upon grasping military sovereigns. It was 
wished that Eanjit Singh should be content with his past 
achievements; that the Amirs of Sind, and the Chiefs of Herat, 
Kandahar, and Kabul should feel themselves secure in what 
they held, but incapable of obtaining more; and that the restless 
Shah Shuja should quieth<- abandon all hope of regaining the 
crown of his daily dreams.® These were the views which the- 
English Viceroy required his agents to impress on Talpurs, 
Barakazis, and Sikhs, and their impracticability might have- 
quietly and harmlessly become apparent, had not Eussia found 
reason and oppo-rtunity to push her intrigues, through Persia and 

1 Some of these young men were employed witli the force rsiised at 
Peshawar, in 1839, to eiiahlc Prince Timur to march through Khyber. 

2 Capt. Wade to Grivei-iuneiit, 13th May, 1837, cpioting Dr. Wood, 
a surgeon in the lir'tisli army, temporai-ily deputed to attend on Eanjit 
Singh and who was with his camp at Ehotas on this occasion. 

3 Compare Goveriuneiit to Capt. Wade, 13tl] Nov., 1837, and to 
Capt. Bnrnes and Capt. Wade, both of the 20th January, 1838. With 
regard to Sind, also, the views of Eanjit Singh were not held to be pleas- 
ing, and the terms of his communication with the Amirs were thougiit 
equivocal, or denotative of a reservation, or of the expression of a right 
he did not possess. (Government to Capt. Wade, 25th Sept., and 13tli 
Nov., 1837). 
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Tui-kisfcan, to the banks of the Indns.^ The desire of effecting a 
reconciliation between Eanjit Singh and Dost Muhainmad, 
induced the British Government to offer its mediation the 
predilections of its frank and enterprising envoy led him to seize 
upon the admission that the Amir could scarcely be expected to 
resign all pretensions to Peshawar.® The crafty chief made use 
•of this partiality, and of the fact that his friendship was courted, 
to try and secure himself against the only power he really feared, 
viz. that of the Sikhs; and he renewed ins overtures to Persia 
and welcomed a llussian emissary, with the view of intiinirlating 
the English into the surrender of Peshawar, and into a guarantee 
against Eanjit Singh. Friendly assurances to the Kandahar 
•brothers, and sf hint that the Sikhs were at liberty to inarch on 
Kabul, would have given Dost Muhammad a proper sense of his 
insignificance,'* hut the truth and the importance of his hostile 
•designs were both lielieved or assumed by the British Govern- 

1 ^Vithout reference to the settled policy of Russia, or to wliat she 
may always have thought of the virtual support which England gave to 
Persia and Turkey against her power, the presence of inquiring agents in 
Khorasan and Turkistan, and the progressive extension of the British 
Indian dominion, must have iiut her on the alert, if they did not fill her 
with reasonable suspicions. 

2 Government to Capt. Wade, 31st July, 1837. 

5 These irredileclions of Sir Alexander Burnes, and the hopes founded 
on them by Dost iluhammad, were sufliciently notorious to those iu personal 
•communication with that valuable pioneer of the English ; and hi.s strong 
wish to recover Peshawar, at least for Sultan Muhammad Khan, is dis- 
tinctly stated in his owm words, in Ma.sson’s Journeys (iii. 423). The 
idea of taking the district from the Sikhs, either for Dost Muhammad or 
his brothers, is moreover apparent from Sir Alexander Burnes' published 
letters, of 5th Oct., 1837, and 26th Jan. and 131h March, 1838 (Parlia- 
mentary Papers, 1839), from the Goveiiiment replies of remark and cau- 
tion, dated 20th Jan., and especially of 27tli April, 1838, and from Mr. 
Masson’s statements (Journeys, iii. 425, 448). Mr. Mas.son himself thought 
it w'ould be but justice to restore the district to Sultan ^luhammad Khan, 
while Munshi Mohan Lai (Life of Dost Mohomti, i. 257, &c.) represents 
the Amir -to have thought that the surrender of Peshawar to his brother 
would have been more prejudicial to his interests than its retention by 
the Sikhs. 

4 Such were Capt. Wade’s views, and they are sketched in his letters 
■of the 15th May, and 28th Oct., 1837, with reference to commercial objects, 
although the line of policy may not have been stiadily adhered to, or 
fully developed. 
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inent, while the rumours of northern inviision were eagerly re- 
ceived and industriously spread by the vanquished Princes of 
India, and the whole country vibrated with the hope that the 
uncongenial domination of the English was about 'to yield to 
the ascendancy of another and less dissimilar race.^ The recall 
of Captain Burnes from Kabul gave S 2 icciousness to the wildest 
statements; the advantage of striking some great blow became 
more and more obvious ; for the sake of consistency it was neces- 
sary to maintain peace on the Indus, and it was wisely resolved 
to make a triumpliant in-ogress through Central Asia, and to- 
leave Shah Shuja as a deiiendciit Prince on his ancestral throne. 
The conception was bold an-J perfect; and had it been steadily 
adhered to, the whole project would have eminently answered 
the ends intended, and would have been, in every way, worthy 
of the English name.® 

In the beginning of 1838 the Governor-General did not 
contemplate the restoration of Shah Sbuja®; but in four months 
the scheme was adopted, and in May of that year Sir William 
Macnaghten was sent to Banjit Singh to unfojd the views of the 
British Government. “ The Maharaja grasped at the first idea 

1 The extent to which this feeling was prevalent is known to those 
who were observers of Indian affairs at the time, and it is dwelt upon in 
the Governor-General's minute of the 20th Aug., 1839. 

2 The Governor-Geuerars minute of 12th ifay, 1838, and his declara- 
tion of the 1st October, of the same year, may be referred to as summing 
up the views which moved the British Government on the occasion. Both 
v.ere puhlislied by order of Paidiament in Slarcli, 1839. 

3 Government to Capt. Wade, 20th Jan., 1833. 

4 The proximate cause of the resolution to restore Shall Shiija was, 
of course, the preference given by Dost STuhammad to a Persian and 
Biissian over a British alliance, and the immediate object of deputing Sir 
W. Macnaghten to Lahore was to make Banjit Singh as much as possible 
a party to the policy adopted. (See. among other letters. Government to 
Capt. Wade, 15th May, 1838). The deputation crossed into the Punjab at 
Bupar on the 20th May. It remained some time at Adinanagar, and 
afterwards -went to Laliore. The first interview with Banjit Singh was on 
the 31st May, tlie last on the 13th July. Sir William Macnaghten recross- 
ed the Sutlej at Ludliiana on the 15lh July and on that and the following 
day he arranged with Shah Shuja in person the terms of his restoration. 

Two months before the deputation waited upon Banjit Singh, he had 
visife'd Jammu for apparently the first time in his life, and the same may 
be regarded as the last in wliich the worn-out Prince tasted of unalloyed 
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.which presented itself, of making use of the Shah at the head- 
of his armies, with the praclaimed support of the paramount 
power in India ; but he disliked the complete view of the scheme, 
and the active co-operation of his old allies. It chafed him that 
he was to resign all hope of Shikarpur, and that he was to be 
inclosed within the iron arms of the English rule. He suddeuly 
broke up his camp at Adinauagar, leaving the British envoys to 
follow at their leisure, or to return, if tliey pleased, to Simla; 
and it was not until he was told the expedition would lie under- 
taken whether he chose to share in it or not, that he assented 
to a modification of his own treaty with Shah Shuja, and that 
the triple alliance was formed for the subversion of the power 
of the Barakzais.’^ The English, on their part, insisted on a 
double invasion of Afghanistan ; first, because the Amirs of Sind 
disliked a proffered treaty of alliance or dependence, and they 
could conveniently be coerced as tributaries by Shah Shuja on 
bis way to Kandahar; and, secondly, because it tvas not deemed 
prudent to place the ex-King in the hands of Eanjit Singh, who 
might be tempted to use him for Sikh rather than for British 
•objects.^ It was, therefore, arranged that the Shah himself 

happiness. Gol«b Singh received his sovereign witli every demonstration 
of loyally, and, bowing to tlio Jlaharaja’s feet, he laid before him pre.sents 
worth nearly forty thoii.sand pounds, saying he was the humblest of his 
slaves, and the most grateful of those on whom he had heaped favours. 
Ranjit Singh shed tear.s, hut aftcrwai-ds pertinently observed that, iu 
Jammu, gold might be seen where formerly there was nought but stones. 
(IMajor Mackeson’s letter to Capt. Wade, 31st hlarch, 1838). 

1 That Ranjit Singh was told he would be left out if lie did not 
choose to come in, does not appear on public record. It was, however., the 
only convincing argument used during the long discussions, and I think 
Major Mackeson was made the hearer of the message to that effect. 

2 Compare the Governor-General’s minute of 12th of May, 1838. and 
his instructions to Sir William Macnaghten of the 15th of the same month. 
Ranjit Singh was anxious to get something lasting and tangible ns his 
share of the profit of the expedition, and he wanted Jalalabad, as there 
seemed to be a difficulty about Shikarpur. The Maharaja got, indeed, a 
subsidy of two hundred thousand rupees a year fnm the Shah for the use 
of his troops ; a concession which did not altogether satisfy the Governorr 
General (see letter to Sir William Macnaghten, 2nd July, 1838), and the 
article became, in fact, a dead letter. 

The idea of creating a friendly power in Afghanistan, by gliiding 
Ranjit Singh ujicn Kabul, seems to have been seriously entertained, and 
it was a scheme which promised n7any solid advantages. Compare the 
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should march by way of Shikarpur and Quet^,. while his son- 
moved on Kabul by the road of Peshawar, and at the head of 
a force provided by the Maharaja of the Punjab. The British 
force assembled at Pirozepur towards the close of 1838, and 
further eclat was given to the opening of a memorable campaign, 
by an interchange of hospitalities between the English Viceroy 
and the Sikh Euler. ^ Ostensibly Eanjit Singh had reached the 
summit of his ambition ; he was aeknon-ledged to be an arbiter 
in the fate of that empire which had tyrannized over bis peasant 
forefathers, and he was treated with the greatest distinction by 
the foreign paramounts of India; but his health had become 
seriously impaired; he felt that he w-as in truth fairly in collision 
with the English, and he became indiffevent about the careful 
fulfilment of the engagements into which he had entered. 
Shahzada Timur marched from L.-ihore in January, 18.30, ac- 
companied by Colonel Wade as the British representative ; but 
it was with difficulty the stipulated .•nixilinry force was got 
together at Peshawar, and althougli a considerable army at 
last encamped in the valley, the commander, the ^laharaja’s 
grandson, thwarted the lu-gcti.-itions of Prince Timur and the 
English Agent, endeavouring to gain friends for Lahoi'e rather 
than for the proclaimed sovereign of the Afghans.^ Ranjit 
Governor-Goiu'ral's miautt', 12th Jl.ay, 1838, the iinthor’s nhstrnct of which 
differs somewhat from the copy printed l)y order of Piirlianieiit in 1839, 
and Mr. Masson (Journeys, iii. 487, 488) -vvl)© refers to a communication for 
Sir ‘Willi.'im Macnaghten on the subject. For the treaty about tlie restora- 
tion of Shah Shuja, see Ajrpendix. 

1 At one of the several meetings whicli took pi, ice on this ncciision, 
there was an interchange of complimenU, winch mny be noticed. Banjit 
Singh likened the friendship of the two states to an apple, the red and 
yellow colours of which were, he said, .so blended, that .although the sem- 
blance was twofold, the reality was one. Lord Auckland reijlied that the 
Maharaja’s .simile w.as very happy, inasmuch n.s red and yellow -ivere the 
national colours of the English and Siklis respectively ; to which Ranjit 
Singh rejoined in the same strain that the romparison was indeed in every 
way appropriate, for the friendship of the two powers was, like the apple, 
fair and delicious. The translations were given in English and Urdu with 
elegance and emphasis by Sir William Macnaghten and Fakir Aslz-ud-din, 
both of whom were masters, althongh in different ways, of language, whe- 
ther written or spoken. 

2 See, among other letters, Capt. Wade to Government, 18th Aug., 
1839. For some interesting details regarding Cap. Wade’s military pro- 
ceedings, see Lient. Barr’s published Journal, and for the diplomatic 
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Singh’s health continued to decline. He heard of the fall of 
Kandahar in April, and the delay at that place may have served, 
to cheer his vexed spirit with the hope that the English would 
yet be bafiled; but he died on the 27th of June, at the age 
of fifty-nine, before the captiwe of Ghazni and the occupation 
of Kabul, and the forcing of the Khyber Pass with the aid of his 
own troops, placed the seal of success on a campaign in which 
he was an umvilling sharer. 

II. THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR 
Before Eanjit Singh’s death the Eajas of Jammu had 
usurped to themselves the whole of the functions of Government, 
which the absence of Nao Nilial Singh enabled them to do with 
little difficulty. The imbecile Elharalc Singh was acknowledged 
as the master of the Punjab; but Slier SingB, the reputed 
son of the deceased King, at once urged his superior claims or 
merits on the attention of the British Viceroy;^ and Nao Nihal 
Singh, the real offspring of the titular sovereign, hastened from 
Peshawar to take upon himself the duties of ruler. The Prince, 
a youth of eighteen, w'as in his heart opposed to the proclaim- 
ed minister and the Eajas of Jammu; but the ascendancy of ope 
Chait Singh over the weak mind of the Maharaja, and Kharak 
Singh’s own desire of resting upon the influence of the British 
Agent, induced the two parties to coalesce, first for the destruc- 
tion of the minion and afterwards for the removal of Colonel 
Wade. That officer had stood high with Eanjit Singh as a liberal 
construer of Sikh rights, or as one who would carefully .show 
how a collision with the English was to be avoided; he had 
steadily refused to make Dhian Singh the medium of his com- 
munications with the old Maharaja ; he had offended the heir- 
apparent by unceremoniously accusing him of machination with 

history, so to spe.ik, of his mission, see JIunshi Shahamat Ali’s Hil-Jin and 
Afg/ians. 

1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 12th July, 1839. Mr. Clerk, who was 
acting for Col. Wade while absent at Peshawar, seems to have detained 
Slier Singh’s messenger, and to have -sent his letter to the Governor- 
General somewhat in that ordinary spirit of Indian correspondence, which 
"transmits'’ every thing "for information and for such orders as may seem 
neces.sary.’’ Lord Auckland hastily desired Sher Siiigh to be told Kharak 
Singh was his master. 
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Algbau chiefs; and in the eyes of the Sikhs he was pledged to 
Kharak Singh at all hazards, by the prominent part he had 
taken in the meeting at Rupar before noticed. His presence 
was thus disliked, and his interference dreaded by men not 
inclined to wholly yield themselves to English counsels, and 
yet accustomed to see the suggestions of the Governor-General 
regularly carried into effect by the sovereign of Lahore. 

The privacy of the Maharaja’s household was rudely violated 
by the Prince and Minister at daybreak on the 8th of October, 
1839, and Chait Singh was awakened from his slumbers to be 
put to death, withiii a few paces of his terrified master.^ The 
removal of Colonel Wade was mixed up with the passage of 
British troops across the Punjab, and had to be effected in 
another manner. 

The Governor-General had designed that the Anglo-Indian 
army which accompanied Shah Shuja should return by way of 
Peshawar, instead of retracing its steps through the Bolan Pass; 
and when his Lordship visited Ranjit Singh at Lahore, the pro- 
position was verbally conceded, although not definitely settled 
by an interchange of letters.^ In September, 1839, Mr. Clerk 
was sent on a mission of condolence and congratulation to the 
new Maharaja, and to finally arrange about the return of Lord 
Keane with the stormers of Ghazni. The Prince and Minister 
were each conscious of their mutual enmity, and secret design 
of grasping supremacy, but they were even more averse to the 
presence of a British army in the heart of the Punjab than to 
one hovering in a distant frontier. It might be used to take 
part with one or other claimant, or it might be turned against 
both in favour of the condemned Kharak Singh; but the passage 
of the troops could not be wholly refused, and they therefore 

1 Golab Singh was perhaps the most prominent and resolute actor 
ill this tragedy, although his brother and Nao Nihal Singh wore both 
present. Col. Wade was desired to express to the Lahore Court the regret 
of the British Government that such a scene of violence should have occur- 
red (Government to Col. Wade, 28th Oct., 1839) ; and similarly Mr. Clerk 
had been directed to explain to Kharak Singh the disapprobation with 
which the Bnglish viewed the pinctice of Sati with reference to what had 
taken place at his father’s funeral. (Government to Mr. Clerk, 20th Aug., 
1859). 

2 Government to Mr. Clerk, 20th Aug., 1839. 
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urged a march by the difficult route of Dera Ismail Khan, and 
they succeeded in fixing upon a line which prudently avoided the 
capital and also in obtaining a premature assurance that an 
English force should not again march through Sikh country.^ 
The chiefs were pleased with the new English negotiator, as all 
have ever been with that prompt and approved functionary. 
Something is always expected from a change, and when a return 
mission was deputed to Simla, it was whispered that Colonel 
Wade had made himself personally objectionable to those who 
exercise sway at Lahore ; and the complaint was repeated to 
Lcrd Keane, when he quitted liis army for a few days to visit 
the Maharaja.® In the month of November (1839), Colonel 
Wade was himself ah the Sikh metropolis on his way from 
Kabul, but Kharak Singh was kept at distance on pretence of 
devotional observances, lest he should throw himself on the 
protection of one believed to be ill-disposed towards tho.se who 
sought his life, or his virtual relinquishment' of power. ^ 

A portion of the British army of invasion had eventually to 
bo left in Afghanistan, as it was thought that Shah Shuja could 
not maintain himself without support. The wants of regular 
forc‘»s are manifold, and a supply of stores and ammunition had 
to be collected for transmission to Kabul on Colonel Wade’s re- 
sumption of his duties at Ludhiana, towards the end of 1839. 
It was desired to send a regiment of Sejioys as a guard with the 
convoy, but the Sikh Minister and lieir-upparent ui'gcd that such 
could not be done under the terms of the agreement conehided 
a few months previously. The aversion to their old English 

1 Jlr. CTerk to Government, 14th Sept., 1839. The Governor-General 
was not satisfied that, a kind of pledge had been given that Tritish troops 
should not again cros.s the Punjab. (Government to Sir. Clerk, 14th Oct., 
1839). 

2 See, particularly, Government to Col. IVade, 29th Jan., 1810, and 
Col. Wade to Gurermnent, 1st April, 1840. 

3 Compare iluushi Shahamat All’s SH-hs and Afghan.^, p. 515, &c., 
and some remarks in a note, p. 545., about the English policy generally 
towards Kharak Singh, which note may safely he held to he Col. Wade’s 
own. Doubtless had Col. Wade continued to enjoy the complete confi- 
dence or support of the Governor-General, the subsequent history of the 
Pimjah would have been different from, if not better than that which all 
witnessed. So much might the British representative effect at an Indian 
•court, without directly interfering, provided he was at once firm, judicious, 
and well-informed. 
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representative was mixed up witli the general objection to mak- 
ing their country a common highway for foreign armies, and 
they thus ventured to offer obstructions to the speedy eq,uip- 
ment of the isolated British forces, mainly with the view of 
discrediting Colonel Wade. The Governor-General was justly 
impressed with the necessity of keeping open the straight road, 
to Kabul, and he yielded to the wishes of the Lahore factions 
and removed his Agent, but not before Dhiaii Singh and the 
Prince had despaired of efiecthig their object, and had allowed 
the convoy, bristling with bayonets, to proceed on its wayA 
In the beginning of April, 18-iO, Mr. Clerk succeeded to the 
charge of the British relations with the Punjab; and indepen- 
dent of his general qualifications, he wars the person best suited 
to the requirements of the time ; for the very reason which ren- 
dered the Agency of Colonel Wade invaluable when it rvas desir- 
ed to preserve Sind and to invade Afghanistan, now rendered that 
•of Mr. Clerk equally beneficial to the indeterminate policy of 
the English in India. Both officers had the confidence of the 
de facto Sikh rulers of the time, and all their recommendations 
were held to be given in a spirit of good will tow'ards the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab, as well as in obedience to the dictates of 
British interests. 

The Sikh Prince and the English Viceroy had thus each 
accomplished the objects of the moment. On the one hand, the 
Maharaja was overaw'ed by the vigour and success of his 
•aspiring son, and, on the other, the Punjab was freely 
opened to the passage of British troops, in support of a 
policy w’hich connected the west of Europe with the south 
of Asia by an unbroken chain of alliances. The attention 
of each party was next toned to other matter's of near 
concern, and the English recurred to their favourite scheme 
of navigating the Indus, and forming an entrepot on that 
■river, which should at once become the centre of a vast traffic. * 

1 The Governor-General was about to proceed to Calcutta, which 
made hinj the more de.sirons of having an Agent on the frontier, at once 
approved, of by himself and agreeable to the Sikhs, t.e. to the influential 
parties for the time being at Lahore. (Government to Col. Wade, 29th 
Jan. 1840) 

2 Government to Mr. Clerk, 4th May, 1840. The establishment of a 
great entrepot of trade was a main feature of the scheme for open'iig 
the navigation of the Indus. (Govemmeni to Capt. AVade, 5th Sept. 1836) 
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Tile treaty of 1834 had placed a toll on boats which used the 
channels of the Indus and Sutlej, and in 1839 the Sikhs defeiTed 
to the changing views of their allies, and put the duty on the 
goods themselves, according to an assumed ad valorem scale, 
instead of on the containing vessels.''- This scheme inevitably 
gave rise to a system of search and detention, and in June, 1840, 
the tolls upon the boats were again re-imposed, but at reduced 
rates, and with the omission of such as contained grain, wood, 
and limestone.* But in spite of every Government endeavour, 
and of the adventitious aid of large consuming armies, the 
expectation of creating an active and valuable commerce by the- 
Indus w’as not been fulfilled; partly because Sind and 
Afghanistan w'ere, in truth, unproductive countries on the whole,, 
and were inhabited by half savege races, witli few wants and 
scanty means ; and partly because a large capital had for ages 
been embarked in the land trade -which connected the north of 
India with the south, wdiich traversed the old principalities of 
Eajputana and the fertile plains of Mahva, and which gave a 
livelihood to the ow'uers of numerous herds of camels and black 
cattle. To change the established economy of prudent merchants 
must be the w'ork of time in a country long subject to political 
commotion, .and the idea of forming an emporium by proclama- 
tion savured more of Eastern vanity than of English sense and 
soberness.® 

Nao Nihal Singh’s great .aim was to destroy, or to reduce 
to insignificance, the potent Baja of Jammu w'ho w-ished to 
engross the w-hole porver of the state, and who jointly held 
Ladakh and the hill principalities between the Eavi and Jhelum 

1 Mr. Clerk to Government, 19th May and 18th Sept. 1839, and 
Government to Mr. Clerk, 20th Aug. 1839. For the agreement itself, see 
Appendix. 

2 Mr. Clerk to Government, 5th May, and 15th July, 1840. For the 
agreement itself, see Appendix. Sabsequently, idle discussions occa- 
sionally arose with local authorities, as to whether bamboos were wood, and 
whether rice was comprehended under the technical term “grain,” which 
it was not in India. Similarly the limited meaning of "corn” in England 
had, perhaps, given rise to the phrase "bread-stuffs.” 

3 Nevertheless the experiment was repeated in 1846, on the annexation- 
of the Jalandhar Doab, when it was hoped, hut equally in vain, that 
Hoshiarpur might suddenly become a centre of exchange. 
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in fief, besides numerous estates in various parts of the 
Punjab. He took advantage of the repeated dilatoriness of the 
Mandi and other Eajput chiefs around Kangra in paying their 
stipulated tribute, to move a large force into th® eastern hills; 
and the resistance his troops experienced amid mountain fast- 
nesses seemed fullj' to justify the continuous dispatch of 
reinforcement. His design was, to place a considerable army 
immediately to the north-east of Jammu, to be. ready to co- 
operate with the troops which could reach that place in a few 
marches from Lahore. The commanders chosen were the skilful 
General Ventura and the ardent young chief Ajit Singh Sindhan- 
wala, neither of whom bora good will towards Piaja Dhian 
Singh. 1 The plans of tlie youthful Prince thus seemed in every 
way well devised for placing the Eajas in his grasp, but his 
attention was distracted by disputes with the English authori- 
ties about the limits of the expanding dominion of Lahore and 
of the restored empire of Kabul, and by a direct accusation not 
only of encouraging turbulent refugees from Shah Shuja’s power, 
but of giving friendly assurances to Dost Muhammad Khan, who 
was then preparing for that inroad which fluttered the English 
authorities in Khorasan, and yet paved the way for the surrender 
of their dreaded enemy. Shah Shuja claimed all places not spe- 
cified in the treaty, or not directly held by Lahore; nor can it be 
denied that the English functionaries about the Shah wero dis- 
posed to consider old Durani claims as more valid than the new 
rights of Sikh conquerors; and thus the Province of Peshawar, 
which the Punjab Government further maintained to have been 
ceded in form by the Shah separately in 1834, as well as by the 
treaty of 1838, was proposed to be reduced to strips of land along 
the bank's of it.s dixiding river.^ Interccjpted papers were 
produced, bearing the seals of Kao Nihal Singh, and promising 
pecuniary aid to Dost Muhammad, but the charge of treacheiy 
was calmly repelled, the seals W'ere alleged to be forgeries and the 
British Agent for the Punjab admitted that it was not the 
character of the free and confident Sikhs to resort to secret and 

1 Compare Mr. Clerk to Government, 6th Sept., 1840. 

2 See particularly Sir Wm. Macnaghteii to Government, 28th Feb. 
and 12th March, 1840. 
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traitorous cDri’espondenee.^ The Barakzai chief, Sultan 
Muhamiuad Khan, -was, however, made to lead as prisoners to 
Ludhiana the Ghilzai rebels who had sought an asylum in his 
fief of Kohat, near Peshawar, and whose near presence disturbed 
the antagonistic rule of the arbitrary Shah and his moderate 
English -allies;* 

Nao Nihal Singh thus seemed to have overcome the 
danger which threatened him on the side of England, and 
to be on the eve of reducing the overgrown power of 
iiis grandfather’s favourites. At the same time tlie end 
of the Maharaja’s life was evidently approaching ; and although 
his decline was credibly declared to have been hastened by 
drugs as well as by unfilial harshness, there was none v.iio cared 
for a ruler so feeble and unworthy. Kharak Singh at last died 
on the 5th November, 1840, prematurely old and care-worn, at 
the age of thirty-eight, and Nao Nilial Singh became a King in’ 
name as well as in power ; but the same day dazzled him with a 
crown and deprived him of life. He had performed the last rites 
at the funeral pyre of his father, and he was passing under a 
covered gateway with the eldest son of Golab Singh by liis side, 
when a portion of the structure fell, and killed the Minister’s 
nephew on the spot, and so seriously injured the Prince, that he 
became senseless at the time, and expired during the night. It 
is not positively known that the Bajas of Jammu thus designed 
to remove Nao Nihal Singh ; but it is difficult to acquit them of 
the crime, and it is certain that they were capable of commit- 
ting it. Self-defence is the only i^alliation, for it is equally 
certain that the Prince was compassing their degradation, and, 
perhaps, their destruction.® Nao Nihnl Singh was killed in his 

1 Government to Mr. Clerk, l.st Oct., 1840, and Mr. Clerk to Govern- 
ment, 9th Dec. 1840. Compare, however. Col. Steinbach (Punjab, p. 23), 
who .states that the Prince was rousing Xcpal as well as Kabul to aid him 
in expelling the English; forgetful that Nao Nihal Singh’s first object was 
to make himself master of the Punjab by destroying the Jammu Eajas. 

2 Government to Mr. Clerk, 12th Oct., and Mr. Clerk to Government, 
14th May, 10th Sept., and 24th Oct., 1840. 

3 Compare Mr. Clerk to Government, 6th, 7th, and 10th Nov., 1840, 
who further, in his memorandunr of 1842, drawn up for Lord Ellcnborough, 
mentions Gen. Ventura’s opinion that the fall of the gateway was. acci- 
dental. Lient.-Col. Steinhach, Punjab, p. 24, and Major Smyth, Beigninf 
family oj hahorc, (p. 35, &c.), may be quoted as giving some particulars^ 
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twentieth year; he promised to be an able and vigorous ruler; 
and had his life been spared, and had not English policy partly 
forestalled him, he would have found an 'ample held for his 
ambition in Sind, in Afghanistan, and beyond the Hindu Kush; 
and he might perhaps, at last, have boasted that the inroads of 
Mahmud and Timur had been fidly avenged by the aroused 
peasants of India. 

The good-natured voluirtuaiy, Sher Singh, was regarded by 
the Sildi ■Minister and by the B'.Uish Agent as the only person 
jvho could succeed to the sovereignty of the Punjab ; and as he 
was absent from Lahore when the ilah.araja died and his son was 
killed, Diiian Singh eoneeaiud the lather circumstance as long as 
possible, to give Slier Singh time to collect liis immediate 
friends; and the English representative urged him by message 
to maintain good order along the frontier, us men’s minds were 
likely to he excited by what had taken place. ^ But Sher Singh’s 
paternity was more than doubtfuP; he possessed no commanding 
and few popular qualities; the Puijas of Jammu were odious to 
the majority of the Sikh chiefs; and thus Chand Kaur; the 
widow of Kharak Singh, and the mother of the slain Prince, 
assumed to herself the functions of regent or ruler, somewhat 
unexpectedly indeed, but still unopposed at the moment by those 
whom she had surprised. She was supported by several men of 
reputation, but mainly by the Sindhanwala family, Vvhich traced 
to a near and common ancestor with Banjit Singh. The lady 
herself talked of adding to the claims of the youthful Hira Singh, 
by adopting him, as he had really, if not formally, been adopted 
by the old IMaharaja. She further distracted the factions by 
declaring that lier daughter-in-law was pregnant; and one party 
tried lo gain her over by suggesting a marriage with Sher Singh, 
an ailiunce which she spurned, and the other more reasonably 
proposed Attar Singh Sindhanwala as a suitable partner, for she 
might have taken an houom'ed station in household agreeably to 

the latter on the authority of an eye-witness, a European adventurer, known 
as Captain Gardner, who was present a part of the time, and whose testi- 
mony is unfavourahle to Eaja Dhian Singh. 

1 Compare Mr. Clerk to Government, 7th Nov. 1840, and also Mr. 
Clerk’s Memorandum of 1842. 

*2 Cunningham says that Ranjit Singh “perhaps always gave credence 
to the report that Slier Singh was the son of a carpenter”. 
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the latitude of village custom in the north-west of India. But the 
widow of the Maharaja loudly asserted her own right to supreme 
power, and after a few weeks the Government was stated to be 
composed, 1st of the "Maf,'' or “Mother,” pre-eminently as 
sovereign, or as regent for the expected ofispring of Nao Nihal 
Singh; 2nd, of Sher Singh as vicegerent, or as president of the 
council of state; and 3d. of Dhian Singh as Wazir, or executive 
Minister.. The compromise was a mere temporary expedient and 
Dhian Singh and Sher Singh soon afterwards began to absent 
themselves for varjdng periods from Lahore : the one partly 
in the hope that the mass of business which had arisen with the 
English, and with which he was familiar, would show to all that 
his aid was essential to the Govermnent; and the other, or indeed 
both of them, to silently take measures for gaining over the 
army with promises of donatives and increased pay, so that force 
might be resoided to at a fitting time. But the scorn with which 
Sher Singh’s hereditary claim was treated made the Minister 
doubtful whether a . more suitable instrument might r.’ ": be 
necessary, and the English authorities were accordingly remind- 
ed of what perhaps they have never known, via. that Bani 
Jindan, a favourite wife or concubine of Eanjit Singh, had borne 
to him a son named Dalip, a few months before the conferences 
tcok place about reseating Shah Shuja on the throne of Kabul. ^ 

The British Viceroy did not acknowledge Mai Chand Kaur 
as the undoubted successor of her husband and son, or as the 
sovereign of the country; but he treated her Government as one 
da facto, so far as to cany on business as usual through the 
accredited Agents of either power. The Govemor-Gencrars 
anxiety for preservation of order in the Punjab was nevertheless 
considerable; and it was increased by the state of affairs in 
Afghanistan, for the attempts of Dost Muhammad and the reso- 
lution of meeting him. with English means alone, rendered the 
despatch of additional troops necessary, and before Kharak 
■Singh’s death three thousand men had reached Firozpur on their 

1 Compare Mr. Clerk to Government, of dates between the 10th Nov. 
1840, and 2nd Jan. 1841, inclusive, particularly of the 11th and 24th Nov. 
and 11th Dec., be.sides those specified. It seems almost certain that the 
existence of the boy Dalip was not before known to the British authorities. 
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■way to Kabul. ^ The progress of this strong brigade was not 
delayed by the contentions at Lahore; it pursued its march 
without interruption, and on its arrival at Peshawar it found 
Dost Muhammad a jirisoner instead of a victor. The ex-Amh’ 
journeyed through the Punjab escorted by a relieved brigade; 
and although Sher Singh was then haying siege to the citadel of 
Lahore, the original prudence of fixing a route for British troops 
clear of the Sikh capital, and the complete subjugation of the 
Iilahomedan tribes, left the English commander unaware of the 
struggle going on, except from ordinary reports and news- 
writers.* 

The English Government made indeed no declaration with 
regard to the Lahore succession; but it was believed by all that 
Slier Singh 'W'as looked upon as the proper representative of the 
kingdom, and the advisers of Mai Chand Kaur soon found that 
they could not withstand the specious claims of the Prince, and 
the commanding influence of the British name, without throw- 
ing themselves wholly on the support of Kajn Dhiau Singh. That 
-chief was at one time not unwilling to be the sole Minister of the 
Maharani, and the more sagacious Golab Singh saw advantages 
to his family amid the comiilox modes necessary in a female 
rule, which might not attend the direct sway of a Prince of 
average understanding, inclined to favouritism, and pledged to 
Sikh principles. But the Mai’s councillors would not consent 
to be thrown wholly mto the shade, and Dhian Singh thus kept 
:aloof , and secretly assured Sher Suigh of his support at a fitting 
time. The Prince, on his part, endeavoured to sound the 
English Agent as to his eventual recognition, and he was satis- 
fied with the reply, although lie merely received an assurance 
that the allies of thirty-two years wished to see a strong Govern- 
ment in the Punjab.® 

Sher Singh bad, with the Ministei-’s aid, gained over some 
divisions of the army, and be believed that all would declare for 

1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 1st and 2nd Nov., 1840, and other letters 
.to and from that functionary. 

2 The returning brigade was commanded by the veteran Col. Wheeler, 
whose name was familiar to the public in connection both with Afghan and 
Sikh wars. 

3 See Mr. Clerk’s letters to Government of Dec., 1840 and Jan., 1841, 
.general]}-, particularly that of the 9th Jan. 
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him if he boldly put himself at their head; The eagerness of th& 
Prince, or of his immediate followers, somewhat precipitated mea- 
sures; and when he suddenly appeared at Lahore on the 14th 
January, 1841, he found that Dhian Singh had not arrived from. 
Jammu, and that Golab Singh w'ouid rather fight for the Maha- 
rani, the acknowledged head of the state, than tamely become 
a party on compulsion to his ill-arranged schemes. But Sher 
Singh was no longer liis own master, and the impetuous soldiery 
at once proceeded to breach the citadel. Golab Singh in vain, 
urged some delay, or a suspension of hostilities; but on the 18th. 
January, Dhian Singh and most of the principal chiefs had. 
arrived and ranged themselves on one side or the other. A com- 
promise took place; the Mai was outwardly treated with every 
honour, and large estates were conferred upon her; but Sher 
Singh was proclaimed llaharaja of the Punjab, Dhian Singh was 
declared once more to be Wazir of the state, and the pay of the 
soldiery was permanently raised by one rupee per mensem,, 
The Siudlianwalas felt that they must be obnoxious to the new 
ruler; and Attar Singh and Ajit Singh took early measures to 
effect their escape from the capital, and eventually into the- 
British territories; but Lehna Singh, the other principal mem- 
ber, remained with the division of the army which he com- 
manded in the hills of Kulu and ilandi.^ 

Slier Singh had induced the troops of the state to make liinr 
a King, but be was unable to command them as soldiers, or to 
sway them as men, and they took advantage of his incapacity' 
and of their own strength to wreak their vengeance upon various 
officers who had offended them, and upon various regimental 
accountants and muster-masters who may have defrauded them 
of their pay. Some houses w'ere plundered and several indivi- 
duals ivere seized and slain. A few Europeans had likewise 
rendered themselves obnoxious; and General Court, a moderate 
and high-minded man, had to fly for his life, and a brave young 
Englishman named Eoulkes was cruelly put to death. Nor was 
this spirit of violence confined to the troops at the capital, or to 
those in the eastern hills, but it spread to Kashmir and 
Peshawar; and in the former place, Mihan Singh, the Governor, 

1 See Mr. Clerk’s letters, of dates from 17th to 30th .Tan., 1841. 
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was killed by the soldiery; and in the latter, Gteneral Avitabiio 
was so hard pressed, that he was ready to abandon his post and 
to seek safety in Jalalabad.;^ It was believed at the time, that 
the army would not rest satisfied with avenging what it con- 
^ sidered its own injuries; it was thought it might proceed to » 
general plunder or coutiscatiou of property; the population of. 
either side of the ISutlej was prepared for an extensive commo- 
tion, and the wealthy' merchants of Amritsar prophesied the 
pillage of their -warehouses, and we're clamorous for British 
proteotioii. Bher Biiigh siiiuiik within himself appalled, and' 
he seemed timorously to resort to the English Agent for support 
against the fierce spirit he had roused and could not control; 
or he doubtfully endeavoured to learn whether such disorders 
would be held equally to end his reign and the British alliance.. 
The English watelied the confusion with much interest and 
some anxiety, and when cities seemed about to be piundered, 
and provinces ravaged, the question of the duty' of a civilized, 
and powerful neighbour naturally suggested itself, and was 
answered by a cry for interference; but the shapes which the- 
wish took were various and oontradictoryi. Nevertheless, the 
natural desire for aggrandizement, added to the apparently dis- 
organized state of the army, contributed to strengtlien a willing, 
belief in the inferiority' of the Sikhs as soldiers, and in the great 
excellence of the mountain levies of the chiefs of Jammu, who 
alone seemed to remain the masters of tlieir own sevvants. Tf> 
the apprehension of the English authorities, the Bikhs were 
mere upstart peasauls of doubtful courage, except when mad- 
dened by religious persecution; but the ancient name of Eajput 
was sufficient to invest the motley followers of a few valiant 
chiefs with evi'ry war-like quality'. This erroneous estimate of 
the Sikhs tainted British counsels until the day of Eirozshaiir.® 

1 Coinvio.re iir. Cloi'k lc> Gavuriiment, 26th Jim., 8th .vnd 14th Feb., 
28th Ajiiil, and 30th Jlay, 1841. 

2 This erroneous estimate of the troops of the Jammu Raj.as .iiid 
other hill chiefs of the Punjab relatively to the Sikhs, may be seen insisted 
on in Mr. Clerk’s letters to Government of the 2nd Jan., and 13th .iSinil, 
1841, and especially in those of the 8lh and 10th Dec., of that year, and of 
the ISth.Jan., 10th Feh,, and 23rd April, 1842. Mr. Clerk’ s expressions are 
very decided, snch as that the Sikhs feared the hill-men, ‘who were braver, 
and that Rajputs might hold Afghans in check which Sikhs could not do; 
blit he seems to have forgotten that the ancient Rajputs had, during Iho 
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The English seemed thus called upon to do something, and 
their Agent in Ivubul, who was committed to make bhah bhuja 
a monarch in means as well as in rank, grasped at the death 
of Eanjit Singh’s last representative; he pronounced the treaties 
■with Lahore to be at an end, and he wanted to annex Peshawar 
to the Afghan sway. The British Government in Calcutta re- 
buked this hasty conclusion, but cheered itself with the prospect 
of eventually adding the Derajat of the Indus, as well as Pesha- 
war, to the unproductive Durani kingdom, without any breach 
■of faith towards the Sikhs ; for it was considered that their domi- 
nions might soon be rent in two bj' the Sindhanwala Sardars 
and the Jammu Eajas.^ The British Agent on the Sutlej did 
not think the Lahore empire so near its dissolution in that mode, 
and eonhdent in his own dexterity, in the superiority of his 
troops, and in the greatness of the English name, he proposed 
to march to the Sikh capital with 12,000 men, to beat and 
•disperse a rebel army four times more numerous, to restore 
order, to strengthen the sovereignty of Sher Singh, and take the 
cis-Sutlej districts and forty lakhs of rupees in coin as the price 
of his aid.^ This promptitude made the Maharaja think himself 
in danger of his life at the hands of his subjects, and of his 
kingdom at the hands of his allies;® nor was the Governor- 
General prepared for a virtual invasion, although he was ready 
to use force if a large majority of the Sikhs as well as the 

century gone by^ yielded on either side to the new and aspiring Gurkhas 
and Marathas, and even that the Sikhs themselves had laid the twice-born 
Piinces of the Himalayas under contribution from the Ganges to Kashmir. 

1 Sec especially Government to Sir Wm. Macnaghten, of 28th Dec. 
1840, in reply to his proposals of the 26th Nov. The Governor-General 
justly observed that the treaty was not formed with an individual chief, 
but with the Sikh state, so long as it might last and fulfil the obligations 
■ot its alliance. 

2 Mr. Clerk to Government, of the 26th March, 1841. 

3 When Sher Singh became aware of Mr. Clerk’s propositions, he is 
said simply to have drawn his finger across his throat, meaning that the 
Sikhs would at once take his life if he a.ssented to such measures. The 
readiness of the English to co-operate was first propounded to Fakir Aziz- 
ud-din, and that wary negotiator said the matter could not be trusted to 
paper, he would himself go and tell Sher Singh of it. He went, but he did 
not return, his object being to keep clear of schemes s'> hazardous. 
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Maharaja himself desired such iiiterveiitioii,^ After this, .the 
disorders in the army near Lahore gradually subsided; but the 
opinion got abroad that overtures had been made to the eager 
English; and so far were the Sikh ■ soldiery from desiring foreign 
assistance, that Lehna Singh Sindhanwala was imprisoned by 
his own men in the Mandi hilts, on a charge of conspiracy with, 
his refugee brother to introduce the supremacy of strangers.® 

The suspicions and hatred of the Sikhs were further roused, 
by the proceedings of .iii officer, afterwards nominated to repre- 
sent British friendship and moderation. Major Broadfoot had. 
been appointed to recruit a corps of Sappers and Miners for the 
service of Shah Shuja, and as tlie family of that sovereign, and 
also the blind Shah Zaman with his wives and chiJdren, were 
.about to jjrocced to Kabul, he was charged with the care of the 
large and motley convoy. He cirterod the Punjab in Ajrril, 
1841, when the mutinous spirit of the Sikh army rvas sprending 
from the capital to the provinces. A body of mixed or Maho- 
medan troops had been directed by the Lahore Government to 
aocoinj)any the royal families as an escort of protection, but 
Major Broadfoot became suspicious of the good faith of this 
detachment, and on the banks of the llavi he prepared to' 
resist, with his newly recruited regiment, an attack- on the 
part of those who had been sent to conduct him in safety. On 
his way to the Indus he was even more suspicious of other 
bodies of troops which he met or passed; he believed them to- 
be intent on plundering his camp, and he considered that he 
only avoided collisions by dexterous negotiations and by timely 
demonstrations of fore.e. On crossing the river at Attok, his 
persuasion of the hostile designs of the battalions in that neigh- 
boui'hood and towards Pesbjiwar w;is so strong, thai he put 
his camp in a complete state of defence, broke up the bridge of 
boats, and called upon tbe Afghan population to rise and aid 
him against the troops of their Government. But it does not 
appear that his apprehensions had even a plausible foundation, 
until at this time he seized certain deputies from a mutinous 

1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 18th Feb., and 29th March, 1841. The 
Governor-General truly remarked that Mr. Clerk, rather than the Maharaja,, 
had proposed an armed interference. 

2 Mr. Clerk to Government, 25th March, 1841. 
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Tegiment when on their way back from, a conferencoe with their 
•commander, and w^ho appear to have come within the limits of 
the British pickets. This proceeding alarmed both Gi.-iieral 
Avitabile, the Governor of Peshawar, and the British Agent at 
that place; and a brigade, already warned, was hurried from 
Jalalabad to overawe the Sikh forces encamped near the Indus. 
But the Shah's families and their numerous followers had passed 
on unmolested before the auxiliar}' troops had cleared the Kliyber 
Pass, and the whole proceeding merely served to irritate and 
excite the distrust of the Sikhs generally, and to give Slier 
Singh an opportunity of pointing out to his tumultuous soldiers 
■that the Punjab was surrounded by English armies, both ready 
end willing to make war upon them.^ 

Before the middle of 1841 the more violent proceedings of 
■the Lahore troops .had ceased, but the relation of the army to 
the State had become wholly altered; it was no longer the 
■willing instrument of an arbitrary and genial Government, but 
it looked upon itself, and was regarded by others, as the repre- 
■sentative body of the Sikh people, as the KliaUa itself assem- 
bled by tribes or centuries to take its part in public affairs. The 
■efficiency, of the army as a disciplined force was not much 
impaired, for a higher feeling possessed the men, and increased 
-alacrity and resolution supplied the place of exact training. 
:They were sensible of the advantage of systematic union, and 
they w-ere proud of their armed array as the visible body of 
•Gobind’s commonw-ealth. As a general rule, the troops were 
■obedient to their appointed officers, so far as concerned their 
•ordinary military duties, but the position of a regiment, of a 
■brigade, of a division, or of the whole army, relativ^ely to the 
■executive Government of the country, w^as determined by a 
■committee or assemblage of committees termed a Patich or 
Panchayet, i.e., a juiy or committee of five, composed of men 
selected from each battalion,, or each company, in considei'ation 
of their general character as faithful Sikh soldiers, or from their 
•particular influence in their native villages. The system of 
Panchayets is common throughout India, and every tribe, or 
section of a tribe, or trade, or calling, readily submits to the 
■decisions of its elders or superiors seated together in eonsulta- 

1 Compare Mr. Clerk to Government, 25th May and 10th June, 1841. 
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iaoDi In the Punjab the custom received a further development 
-fi’om the organization necessary to an army ; and even in the 
crude form of representation thus acliieved, the Sikh people 
were enabled to interfere with effect, and with some degree of 
consistency, iir the nomination and in the removal of their 
rulers. But these large assemblies sometimes added military 
licence to popular tumult, and the corrupt spirit of mercenaries 
to the barbarous ignorance of ploughmen. TJieir resolutions 
were often uusLahlo or unwise, and the representatives of 
aiifferent divisions might take opposite sides from sober eoiivic- 
tion or self-willed prejudice, or they might be bribed and cajoled 
-by such able and luiseriipulous nier. as Ivija (.lolab Singh. ^ 

Tile jjartial repose in the autumn of 1S41 was taken advan- 
tage of to recur to iliose inereantile ol>jeet.s, of tviiich the British 
■Government never lost sight. The facilities of navigating the 
Indus and Sutlej had been increased, atid it was now sought to 
•extend corresjtonding advantages to: the latid trade of the 
Punjab. Twenty years before, Mr. Moororoft had, of his own 
instance, made proposals to Eaujit Singh for the admission of 
British goods into the Lahore dominion at fixed rates of duty.® 
In 1832, Colonel Wade again brouglit foiwai’d tlie subject 
of a general tariff for the Punjab, and the Maharaja appeared 
to be not indisposed to meet the views of his fillies; but he 
really disliked to make arrangement of which lie did not fully 
■.see the scope and tendency, and be thus tried to ewade even a 
settlement of the river tolls, by .saying that the prosperity of 
Amritsar woukl be affected, and by recurring to that ever ready 
objection, the slaughter of kiiie. Cows, he said, might be used 
as food by those who traversed the Punjab under a British 
guarantee.® In 1840, wlien Afghanistan was garrisoned by 
Indian troops, the Governor-General pressed the subject a second 

1 Sue 3Ii’. Clfirk's U'ttci* of the 14th Afarch, 1841, for Fakir Aziz-uti- 
din’s admission, that even then the army was united and ruled by its 
panchayets. 

2 Moorcroft, Travels, i. 103. 

3 Compare Col. Wado to Government, 7th Nov., and 6th Dec., 1832. 
These objections were often urged in India, not because they were felt to be 
reasonable in themselves, or applicable to the point at issue, but because 
it was the only thing which the English did not virtually profess a desire to 
change. Eeligion was thus brought in upon all occasions of apprehension or 
• disinclination. 
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time on the notice of the Lahore authorities; and after a delay 
of more than a year, 8her Singh assented to a reduced scale 
and to a fixed rate of duty, and also to levy the whole sum at 
one place; but the charges still appeared excessive, anti the 
British Viceroy lamented the ignorance displayed by the Sikh 
Maharaja, and the disregard which he evinced for the true inter- 
ests of his subjects.^ 

The Lahore Government was convulsed at its centre, but 
its spirit of progress and aggrandizement was active on the 
frontiers, where not hemmed in by British armies. The deputies 
in Kashmir had always been jealous of the usurpations of Golab 
Singh in Tibet, but Mihan Singh, a rude soldier, the Governor 
of the valley during the commotions at Lahore, was alarmed . 
into concessions by the powerful and ambitious Eajas of Jammu, 
and he left Iskardo, and the whole valley of the Upper Indus, 
a free field for the aggressions of their lieutenants. Ahmad 
Shah, the reigning chief of Balti, had differences with his 
family, and he proposed to pass over his eldest son in favour 
of a younger one, in fixing the succession. The natural heir 
would seem to have endeavoured to interest the Governor of 
Kashmir, and also Zorawar Singh, the Jammu deputy in 
Ladakh, in his favour; and in 1840 he fled from his father and 
sought refuge and assistance in Leh. Gnodup Tunzin, the 
puppet King of Ladakh, had conceived the idea of throwing off 
the Jammu authority; he had been endeavouring to engage 
Ahmad Shah in the design; the absence of Zorawar Singh was 
opportune, and he allowed a party of Iskardo troops to march 
on Leh, and to carry off the son of their Chief. Zorawar Singh 
made this inroad a piretext for war; and before the midille of 
the year 1810 he was master of Little Tibet, but he left the 
chiefship in the family of Ahmad Shah, on the payment of a 
petty yearly tribute of seven thousand rupees, so Iian'en are 
the rocky principalities between Imaus and Bmodus.® Zorawar 
Singh was emboldened by his own success and by the dissen- 
sions at Lahore; he claimed fealty from Gilgit; he was under- 

1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 4th May, 1840, and 11th Oct., 1841, and 
Mr. Clerk to Government of ZOth Sept. 1841. 

2 Compare Mr. Clerk to Government, 26th April, 9th and 31st May^ 
and 25th Aug. 1840. 
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Blood to be desirous of quarrelliug with the Chinese Governor 
of Yarkand; and he renewed antiquated claims of Ladakh supre- 
macy, and demanded the surrender of Eolitak, Garo, and the 
lakes of Manasarowar from the priestly King of Lassa."^ 

Zorawar Singh was desirous of acquiring territory, and he 
was also intent on monopolizing the trade in shawl-wool, a con- 
siderable branch of which followed the Sutlej and more eastern 
roads to Ludhiana and Delhi, and added nothing to the treasury 
of Jammu. 2 In May and June, 1841, he occupied the valleys 
of the Indus and Sutlej, to the sources of those rivers, and he 
fixed a garrison close to the frontiers of Kepal, and on the 
opposite side of the snowy range from the British post of 
Almora. The petty Eajput princes between the Kali and Sutlej 
Bufiered in their revenues, and trembled for their territories; the 
Nepal Goveinment had renewed its intrigues of 1838, and was 
in correspondence with the cnifty Minister of Lahore, and with 
the disaffected Sindhanwala chiefs;* and the English Government 
itself was at war with China, at the distance of half the earth’s 
circumference. It was held that the trade of British Indian 
subjects must not be interfered with by Jammu conquests in 

1 Compare Mr. Clerk to Government, 25th Aug., and 8th Oct., 1840, 
and 2nd Jan. and Sth June, 1841. 

2 Compare ilr. Clerk to Government, 5lh and 22iid June, 1841. 

3 Compare jMr. Clerk to Govenimcnt, 16th Aug., and 25rd Nov., 1840, 
and 17th Jan., 1841 ; and Government to Mr. Clerk, 19th Oct., 1840. The 
correspondence of Nopal with the Sikhs, or rather with the Jammu faction, 
doubtless arose in part from the j)re3ence of Matabar Singh, an eminent 
Gurkha, as a refugee in the Punjab. Ho crossed the Sutlej in 1838, and 
soon got a high command in the Lahore service, perhaps, a high position at 
the court. His success in this way, and his necessary correspondence with 
British functionaries, made tlio Ncjial Government airprehcnsivc of him, 
and at last he became so important in the eyes of the English themselves, 
that in 1840, when differences with Kathmandu seemed likely to lead to 
hostilities, overtures were virtnally made to him, and he was kept in hand, 
as it were, to be supported as a claimant for power, or as a partisan leader, 
should active measures be necessary. He was thus induced to quit the 
Punjab, where his presence, indeed, was not otherwise satisfactory; but 
the differences with the Gui'kha.s were composed, and Matabar Singh was 
cast aside with an allowance of a thousand rupees a month- from the potent 
Government which had demanded itself by using him as a tool. (Compaie 
particularly Government to Mr. Clerk, 4th May and 26th Oct. 1840; and 
Mr. Clerk to Government, 22nd Oct., 1840). 

6 
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Chinese Tibet; it was deemed unadvisable to allow the Lahore 
and Nepal dominions to march with one another behind the 
Himalayas; and it was thought the Emperor of Pekin might 
confound indepenclent Sikhs with the predominant English, and 
throw additional difficulties in the way of pending or probable 
negotiations-.^ It was, therefore, decided that Sher Singh 
should require his feudatories to evacuate the Lassa territories; 
a day, the 10th of December, 1841, w'as fixed for the surrender 
of Garo; and a British officer was sent to see that the Grand 
Lama’s authority was fully re-established. The Maharaja and 
his tributaries yielded, and Zorawar Singh was recalled; but 
before the order could reach him, or be acted on, he was sur- 
rounded in the depth of winter, and at a height of twelve thou- 
sand feet or more above the sea, by a superior force from Lassa 
enured to frost and snow. The men of the Indian plains and 
southern Himalayas were straitened for fuel — as necessary as 
food in such a climate and at such a season; some even 
burnt the stocks of their muskets to warm their hands; and on 
the day of battle, in the middle of December, they were be- 
numbed in their ranks during a fatal pause; their leader was 
slain, a few principal men were reserved as prisoners, but the 
mass was left to perish, huddled in heaps behind rocks, or at 
the bottoms of ravines. The neighbouring garrison on the 
Nepal frontier fled on hearing of the defeat; the men were not 
pursued, but in passing over ranges 16,000 feet high, on their 
way to Almora, the deadly cold reduced them to half their 
numbers, and left a moiety of the remainder maimed for life.® 

During the spring of 1842 the victorious Chinese advanced 
along the Indus, and not only recovered their own province, 

1 Compare Government to Mr. Clerk, 16th Aug. and 6th and 20th 
Sept. 1841. The Sikhs, too, had their views with regard to China, and 
naively proposed co-operation with the English, or a diversion in Tartary 
in favour of the war then in progress on the sea coast ! (kir. Clerk to 
Government, 18bh Aug. and 20th Oct. 1841). 

2 In this repaid sketch of Ladakh affairs, the author necessarily 
depended for the most part on hie own personal knowledge. After the 
battle on the Manasarowar Lake, the western passages remained closed 
for five weeks, and the defeat of the Sikhs was thus made known in 
Calcutta and Peshawar, through the reports of the fugitives to Almora, 
lefore it was heard of in the neighbouring Garo. 
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iiut occupied Ladakh aud laid siege to the citadel of Leh. The 
-Kalmuks and the ancient Sokpos, oi‘ Sacae, talked of another 
invasion of Kashmir, and the Tatars of the Greater aud Lesser 
Tibet were elate with the prosjpect of revenge and plunder; but 
troops were poureT across the Himalayas; the swordsmen and 
cannoneers of the south were dreaded by the unwarlike Bhotis; 
the siege of Leh was raised, and in the month of September 
(1842) Golab Singh’s commander seized the Lassa Wazir by 
treachery, and dislodged his troops by stratagem from a position 
between Leh ;md Itohtak, where they had proposed to await 
the return of winter. .:Ln aiTangement was then come to be- 
tween the Lassa and Lahore authorities, which placed matters 
■on their old footing, agreeably to the desire of the English; and 
as the shawl-wool trade to the British provinces tvas also reviv- 
ed, no further intervention was considered necessary between 
the jealous Chinese and the restrained Sikhs. ^ 

'When in April, 1841, the troops in Kashmir put their Gov- 
ernor to death, Eaja Golab Singh was sent to restore order, and 
to place the authority of the new manager, Ghulam Muhiuddin, 
on a firm footing. The mutinous regiments were overpowered 
by numbers and punished with severity, and it w^as soon appa- 
rent that Golab Sin,gh had made the Governor whom he was 
aiding a creature of his own, and had become the virtual master 
of the valley.^ Neither the Minister nor his brother had ever 
been thought well pleased with English interference in the af- 
fairs of the Punjab ; they were at the time in suspicious commu- 
nication with Nepal; and they were held to be bound to Sultan 
Muhammad Khan, whose real or presumed intrigues with the 
enemies of Shah Shuja had occasioned his removal to Lahore a 

1 At Amritsar in March, 1846, when Golab Singh was formally 
inaugurated as Maharaja of Jammu, he exhibited the engagement with the 
Lama of Lassa, drawn out on his part in yellow, and on the part of the 
Chinese in red ink, and each impressed with the open hand of the negotia- 
'tors dipped in either colour Instead of a regular seal or written signature. 
T he Panjdj ’ or hmul, seemed in general use in Asia as typical of a cove- 
nant, and it was moreover a common emblem on the standards of the 
eastern Afghans. 

2 Compare Mr. Clerk to Government, 13th May, 9th July, and 3rd 
Sept. 1840. 
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year previously.^ General Aviiabile bad become more and more 
urgent to be relieved from his dangerous post at Peshawar; the 
influence of Dhian Singh was predominant in Sikh counsels ; and 
the English opinion of the ability of the Jammu Kajas and of 
the exceUeuce of their troops was well known, and induced a 
belief in partiality, to be presumed.^ It was, therefore, proposed 
by Sher Singh to bestow the Afghan province on the restorer 
.of order in Kashmir. But this arrangement would have placed 
the hills from the neighbourhood of Kangra to the Khyber Pass 
in the hands of men averse to the English and hostile to Shah 
Shuja ; and as their troublesome ambition had been checked in 
Tibet, so it was resolved that their more dangerous establish- 
ment on the Kabul river should he prevented. In the autumn 
of 1841, therefore, the veto of the English Agent was put upon 
Haja Golab Singh’s nomination to Peshawar.® 

About two months afterwards, or on the •2nd November 
(1841), that insurrection broke out in Kabul which forms 
so painful a passage in British history. The first generous im- 
pulse was awed into a desire of annuling the Durani alliance, 
and of collecting a force on the Indus, or even so far back as 
the Sutlej, there to fight for the empire of Plindustan with the 
torrents of exulting Afghans -which the startled imaginations of 
Englishmen readily conjured up. No confidence was placed in 
the efficiency or the friendship of the Sikhs,* and although their 
aid was always considered of importance, the mode in which it 
was asked and used only served to sink the Lahore array lower 
than before in British estimation.® 

1 For this presumed understanding between the Jammu Eajas and the 
Barakzais of Peshawar, Mr. Clerk’s letter of the 8th Oct. 1840, may be 
referred to among others. 

2 Mr. Clerk leant upon and perhaps much overrated Dhian Singh's 
capacity, “his military talents, and aptitud-^ for business.” (Mr. Clerk to 
Government, 7th Nov. 1840, and 13th May, 1841.) General Ventura, for 
instance, considered the Raja to possess a very- slender nnderstanding, and 
in such a matter he may be held to be a fr’- ar well as a competent judge, 
although personally averse to the Minister. 

3 Government to Mr. Clerk, 2nd Aug., and Mr. Clerk to Government, 
20th Ang. 1841. 

4 Government to the Commander-in-Chief, 15th March, 1842. 

5 Mr. Colvin, the Governor-General’s Private Secretary, grounded his 
proposition for withdrawing to the Sutlej partly on Mr. Clerk’s low 
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Four regiments of Sepoys marched from Firozpur without 
guns, and unsupported by cavalry, to vainly endeavour to force 
the Pass of Khyber; and the Sikh troops at Peshawar were 
urged bj" the local British authorities in their praiseworthy 
ardour, rather than deliberately ordered by their own Govern- 
ment at the instance of its ally, to co-operate in the attempt, 
or indeed to march alone to Jalalabad. Tlie fact that the 
English had been beaten was notorious, and the belief in their 
alarm -was welcome ; the Sikh Governor was obliged, in the ab- 
sence of orders, to take the sense of the regimental jiaiichcs 
■or committees; and the hasty requisition to march was rejected, 
through fear alone, as the English said, but really with feelings 
in which contempt, distrust, and apprehension were all mixed. 
The district Governor, General Avilabile, tvho fortunately still 
retained his province, freely gave wmat aid he could; some 
pieces of artillery were furnished as well as abundauce of 
ordinr.ry sup23lies, and the British detachment eficcted the relief 
of Ali Masjid. But the unpardonable neglect of going to the 
Fort without the food which had been provided, obliged the 
garrison to retreat after a few days, and the disinclination of the 
Sikhs to fight the battles of strangers communicated itself to the 
mercenary soldiers of the English, and thus added to the Gov- 
ernor-General’s dislike of the Afghan connection.^ 


estimate of the Sikhs, and their presumed inability to resist the Afghans. 
Colonel Wade seeMiieJ to have had a somewhat similar opinion of the com- 
parative i^rowess of the two races, on the fair presumption that tlie note 
(page S35) of Itiinshi Shahamat AH’s Sikhs and Ajijhaua was his. He says 
the Sikhs ahvays dreaded the Khyberis; and, indeed. General Avitabile 
could ul.so take up the notion ■with some reason, in one sense, ns the Magis- 
trate of a district .sarraunded by marauding highlanders, and wdth suffi- 
cient adroitness in iuioLlier when he did not desire to see Sikh regiments 
hurried into mountain defiles at the instance of the English authorities. 
(Compare the ('alculta lisvieir, Xo. III. p. 142). 

1 The statements in this paragraph are mainly taken from the 
^author's notes of official and demi-official correspondence. The letter of 
■Government to Mr. Clerk, of the 7th Feb., 1842, may also be referred to 
about the failure to hold Ali Masjid; and, further, it may be mentioned 
that Mr. Clerk, in his letter of the 10th February, pointed out, that 
although the Sikhs might not wrillingly co-operate in any sudden assault 
planned by the English, they would ba found ready to give assistance 
■during the campaign in the ■ways their experience taught them to be the 
most likely to lead to success. 
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The uecessity of at least reUeving the garrison of Jalalabad 
was paramount, and in the spring of 1842 a well-equipped Bri- 
tish force arrived at Peshawar; but the active co-operation of 
the Sikhs was still desirable, and it was sought for under the 
terms of an obsolete article of the triparlite treaty with Shah 
Shuja, which gave Lahore a subsidy of two lakhs of rupees in 
exchange for the services of 5,000 men.^ Sher Singh was will- 
ing to assist beyond this limited degree ; he greatly facili- 
tated the purchase of grain and the hire of carriage cattle in 
the Punjab, and his auxiliaries could be made to outnumber the 
troops of his allies ; but he felt uneasy about the proceedings of 
the Sindhanwalu chiefs, one of wdicm had gone to Calcutta to 
urge his own claims, or those of Mai Chaud Kaur, and all of 
whom retained influence in the Sikh ranks. He was assured 
that the refugees should not be. allowed to disturb his reign, 
and there thus seemed to be no obstacle in the way of his full 
co-operation.^ But the genuine Sikhs were held by the English 
to be both mutinous in disposition and inferior in warlike spirit; 
the soldiers of Jammu were prefeiTed, and Golab Singh was re- 
quired to proceed to Peshawar to repress the insubordinate 
Khalaa and to give General Pollock the assurance of efiicient 
aid.® The Baja rvas at the time completing the reduction of- 
some insurgent tribes between Kashmir and Attok, and, his 
heart was in Tibet, where he had himself lost an army and a 
kingdom. He went, ljut ho knew the tem2Jer of his own hill 

1 See Government to Mr. Clerk, 3rd Slay and 23rd July, 1842. The 
English Agents, however, rather tauntingly and imploringly reminded the 
Sikh authorities that they were bound to have such a force ready by agree- 
ment as well as by friendship, than formally revived the demand for its 
production under the stipulations of the treaty. 

2 Compare Mr. Clerk to Government, 2nd. Jan., and 31st. March, 
1842, and Government to Mr. Clerk, 17th Jan., and 12th May, 1842. With 
regard to assistance rendered by the Sikhs during the Afghan War in 
furnishing escorts, grain, and carriage for the British troops, Mr. Clerk’s- 
letters of the 15th. Jan., 18th. May, and 14th. June, 1842, may be quoted. 
In the last it is stated that 17,381 camels had been procured through Sikh 
agency between 1839 and 1842. 

3 Compare Mr. Clerk to Government, 10th Jan., 13th Feb., and 6th 
May, 1842. Government at first seemed indifferent whether Golab Singh 
went or not ; and, indeed, Mr. Clerk himself rather suggested than re- 
quired the Raja’s employment; but suggestions or wishes could not, under 
the circumstances, be misconstrued. 
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levies ; he was natui’al.ly unwilling to run any risk by following 
the inodes of strangers to which he. was unused, and he failed in 
rendering the Sikh battalions as decorous and orderly as Eng- 
lish regiments. His jn'udenee and ill-success were looked upon as 
collusio'n and insuicerity, and he was thought to be in league 
with Akbar Khan for the destruction of the army of an obnoxi- 
ous European power. ^ Still liis aid was held to be essential, and 
tlie local British officers proposed to bribe him by the offer of 
Jalalabad, independent of his sovereign Slier Singh. The 
scheme was justly condemned by Mr. Clerk, ^ the Khyber Pass 
was forced in the month of April, and the anxiHiary Sikhs ac- 
quitted themselves to the satisfaction of the English General, 
.without any promises having been made to the Baja of Jammu, 
who gladly hurried to the Ladakh frontier to look after interest 
dearer to him than the success or the vengeance of foreigners. 
It was designed h^’ General Pollock to leave the whole of the 
Sikh division at Jalalabad to assist in holding that district, 
while the main English army went to Kabul; but the proper 
interposition of. Colonel Lawrence® enabled a portion of the 
Lahore troops to share in that retributive march, as they had 
before shared in the first invasion, and fully shown their fitness 
for meeting difficulties when left to do so in their own way. 

The proposition of conferring Jalalabad on Gohib Singh 
was taken up in a modified form by the new Governor-General, 
Lord Ellenborougli. As his Lordship’s views became formed, 
he laid it down as a principle, fiiat neither the English nor the 
Sikh Government should hold dominion beyond the Himalayas 
and the “Safi'ed Koh” of Kabul; and as the Durani alliance 
seemed to be sevei’ed, there was little to apprehend from Jammu 
and Barakzai intrigues. It was, therefore, urged that Golab 
Singh should be required by the Maharaja to relinquish Ladakh, 

1 Compare 3Ir. CJerk to Government. 19th March, 1842. 

2 Mr. Clerk to Government, 13th Feb., 1842. The officers referred 
to are Major Mackeson and Lient.-Col. Sir Henry Lawrence, whose names 
were so intimately, and in so many ways honourably, identified with the 
career of the English in the north-west of India. 

3 Lieut.-Col. Lawrence to Major Mackeson, 23rd Aug., 1842. Lieut.- 
Col. Lawrence’s article in the Calcutta Scvieiv (No. III. p. 180.) may also 
be advantageously referred to about the proceedings at Peshawar under 
Col. Wild, Sir George Pollock, and Raja Golab Singh. 
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and to- accept Jalalabad on equal terms of dependency on the 
Punjab.^ The Sikhs were sufficiently desirous of adding to their 
dominion another Afghan district; but the terms did not satisfy 
Golab Singh, nor did Sher Singh see fit to come to any conclu- 
sion until he should know the final views of the English with 
regard to the recognition of a Government in Kabul. ^ The death 
of Shah Shuja and his suspicious proceedings were held to ren- 
der the re-occupation of the country unnecessary, and the tri- 
partite treaty was declared to be at an end;® but the policy of 
march on the Afghan capital was strongly urged and wisely 
adopted.* There seemed to be a prospect of wintering in 
Kabul, and it was not until the victorious troops were on their 
return to India, that it was believed the English would ever 
forego the possession of an empire-. The Sikhs then consented 
to take Jalalabad, but before the order transferring it could 
reach General Pollock,® that commander had destroyed the forti- 
fications, and nominally abandoned the place to the King whom 
he had expediently set up in the Bala Hissar. It is probable 
that Sher Singh was not unwilling to be relieved of the invidious 
gift, for his own sway in Lahore was distraotid, and Dost 
Muhammad was about to be released under the pledge of a 
safe passage through the Punjab dominions; and it may have 
been thought prudent to conciliate the father of Akbar Khan, 

1 Government to ilr. Clerk, 27th April, 1842. 

2 Mr. Clerk to Government, 38th ^lay, 1842, 

3 Government to .Mr. Clerk, 27tli May and IQtli July, 1842. In the 
treaty drafted by the Sikhs to take the place of the tripartite one, they 
put forward a claim of superiority over Sind, and somewhat evaded the 
question of being parties only, instead of principals, to the acknowledg- 
ment of a ruler in Kabul. The treaty, however, never took a definite 
shape. 

4 Even the Sikhs talked of the impolicy, or, at least the disgrace, 
of suddenly and wholly withdrawing from Afghanistan in the manner 
Ijroposed. (Mr. Clerk to Government, 19th July, 1842) Air, Clerk himself 
was among the most prominent of those who at first modestly urged a 
inarch on Kabul, and afterwards manfully remonstrated against a hasty 
abandonment of the country. (See his letter above quoted, and also that 
of the 23rd April, 1842). 

5 The order was dated the 18lh Oct., 1842. Lord Ellenborough' him- 
self was not without a suspicion that the victorious generals might frame 
excuses for wintering in Kabul, and the expedition of Sir John M’Caskill 
into Koliistan was less pleasing to him on that account than it would 
otherwise have been. 
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ISO famous' for his successes against the English, by the sun-ender 
-of a possession it was inconvenient to hold.^ 

The Governor-General had prudently resolved to assemble 
an army at Firozpur, as a reserve in case of further disasters in 
Afghanistan, and to make known to the princes of India that 
their English masters had the ready means of beating any who 
might rebel. ^ Lord Ellenborough was also desirous of an inter- 
view with Slier Singh, and as gratitude was uppermost for the 
time, and added a grace even to success, it was proposed to 
thank the IMaharaja in person for the proofs which he had af- 
forded of his continued friendship. To invest the scene with 
gi'eater eclat, it was further determined, in the spirit of the 
moment, to give expression to British sincerity and moderation 
at the head of the two armies returning victorious from Kabul, 

1 The Sikhs were not unwilling to acquire territory, but they wished 
to see tlieir way clearly, and they were unable to do so until the English 
had determined on their own line of policy. The Sikhs knew indeed of 
the resolution of the Oovernor-Geueral to sever all connection with 
Afghanistan, but they also knew the sentiments of the majority of English- 
,men about at least temporarily retaining it. Tlmy saw, moreover, that 
recruited armies were still in [jossession of every stronghold, and policy 
was new to them of vohmtniily relinquishing dominion. They therefore 
paused, and the subsequent release of Dost Muhammad again fettered 
them when the retirement of the troops seemed to leave them free to act, 
for they were hound to escort the Amir safely across the Duiijob, and 
could not tliciefore make terms with him. The Sikhs would have, worked 
through Sultan iluhannnad Khan and other chiefs, until they were in a 
-condition to n.se the frequent plea of the Englisli, of Itcing able to govern 
better than dependants. (Compare Mr. Clerk to Government, 2nd Sept., 
1842). 

2 Lord Auckland had likewise, thought that such a demonstration 
might be advisable. (Governnaent to Air. Clerk, 3rd Dec., 1841). Of 
measures practically identified with Lord Ellenborough's administration. 
Lord Auckland may further claim the merit of giving the generals com- 
manding in .Afghanistan supreme authority (Uesolution of Government, 
6th Jan., 1842.), and of directing Sir AVilliam Xott to act without refer- 
■eiice to previous instructions, and as /i» might deem best tor the safety of 
his troops and the honour of the Dritish name. (Government to Sir William 
Nott, 10th Feb., 1842.) To Lord . Auckland however, is due the chnihtfiil 
praise of suggesting the release of Dost Muhammad (Government to Air. 
Clerk, 24th Feb., 1842) ; and he most certainly bear a share of the blame 
attached to the exaggerated estimate formed of the dangers which threa- 
tened the English after the retreat from Kabul, and to the timorous rather 
than prudent design of falling back on the Indus, or even on the Sutlej. 
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with their numbers increased to nearly forty thousand men by 
the force assembled on the Sutlej. The native English portion 
of this array was considerable, and perhaps so many Europeans 
had never stood together under arms on Indian gromid since 
Alexander and his Greeks made the Punjab a province of Maee- 
dcn. The Sikhs generally were pleased with one cause of. this 
assemblage, and they were glad to be relieved of the presence 
of the English on their western frontier; but Slier Singh himself 
did not look forward to his visit to Lord Ellenborough without 
some misgivings, although under other circumstances his vanity 
would have been gratified by the opportunity of displajdng his 
power and magnificence ; He felt his incapacity as a ruler, and 
he need.lessly feared that he might be called to account for 
Sikh excesses and for a suspected intercourse with the hostile 
Amirs of Sind then trembling for their fate, and even that the 
subjugation of the Punjab was to be made the stepping-stone 
to, the complete reduction of Afghanistan. He had no confi- 
dence in himself; and he dreaded the vengeance of his followers, 
who believed him capable of sacrificing the EJiaT-'i to his own 
interests-. Nor was Dhian Singh supposed to be '. 'illing that, 
the Maharaja should meet <he Governor-General, and his suspi- 
cious temper made him apprehensive that his sovereign might 
induce the English Viceroy to accede to his ruin, or ' to the 
reduction of his exotic influence. Tims both Slier Singh and his 
Minister jierhaps rejoiced that a misunderstanding which pre- 
vented the reception at Ludhiana of Lehna Singh Majithia 
was seized hold of by the English to render a meeting doubtful 
or impossible.^ Lord Ellenborough justly took oSence at a slight 

1 On several occasions Raja Dlii.m Singh expressed his aiiprelien-; 
sions of an English invasion, as also did Maharaja Slier Singh. (See, for 
instance, ]Mr. Clerk to Government, 2nd Jan., 1842). The writer of the 
article in the CiilciUta Sevleir (?so. II. p. 493), who is believed to be 
Iiieut.-Col. Lawrence, admits Dhian Sing’s aversion to a meeting between 
his sovereign and the British Governor-General. The reviewer likewise 
describes Sher Singh's anxiety at the time, but considers him to have 
been desirous of throwing himself unreservedly on English protection, as 
doubtless he might have been, had he thought himself secure from assassi- 
nation, and that Lord Ellenborough would have kept Mm seated on the- 
throne of Lahore at all hazards. 

About the suspected hostile, intercourse with the Amirs of Sind, see 
Thornton’s History oj India, vi. 447. The Sikhs, hoiv-ver, were never- 
required to give any explanation of the charges. 
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■which, however unwittingly, had been really ofierecl to him; he 
was not easily appeased; and when the personal apologies of the 
Minister, accompanied by the young heir-apparent, bad removed 
every ground of displeasure, the appointed time, the beginning 
of January, 1843, for the lireaking-up of the large army had 
arrived, and the Governor-General did not care to detain his war- 
worn regiments any longer from their distant stations. No 
interview thus took place with Sher Singh; but the boy Prince,. 
Pertab Singh, was visited by Lord Ellcnborough ; and the rapidi- 
ty with which a large escort of Sikh troops was crossed over the 
Sutlej M’hen suullen uith rain, and the alacritj- and precision 
with which they manoeuvred, deserved to have been well noted 
by the English captains, proud as they had reason to be of the 
numbers and achievements of tlieir own troops. The Prince 
likewise reviewed the Anglo-Indian forces, and the Sikh chiefs 
looked with interest upon the defenders of Jalalabad, and with 
unmixed admiration upon Genei-al Not-t followed by his valiant 
and compact band. At last the armed host broke up ; the plains 
of Eirozpur were no .longer white with numerous camps ; and the 
relieved Sher Singh hastened, or vt'as hurried, to Amritsar to. 
return thanks to God that a great danger had passed away.; 
This being over, he received Dost Muhammad Khan with dis- 
tinction at Lahore, and in February (1843), entered into a 
formal treaty of friend.ship with the released Amir, which said 
nothing about the English gift of Jalalabad.^ 

Tlje miEiinclei'stanchiig to which Sardar Lehiia Singh was a party was. 
simply as follows : — The Sardar had been sent to wait upon the Governor- 
General on his arrival on the frontier, according to ordinary ceremonial. 
It was arranged that the Sardar should be received by liis X.ordship at 
Ludhiana, and the day and hour were fi.vcd, and i)reparatioiis duly made. 
Mr. Clerk went in jierson to meet the chief, and conduct him to the Gover- 
nor-General’s presence, Jiis understanding being that lie was to go half 
the distance or so towards the Sikh encampment. The Sardar understood 
or held that ilr. Clerk should or would come to his tent and thus he sat 
still while Mr. Clerk rested half way for turn hours or more. Lord 
Ellenborough thought the excuse of the Sardar frivolous, and that offence 
was wantonly given, and he accordingly required an explanation to be 
afforded. (Government to Mr. Clerk, 15th Dec., 1842). There is some 
reason to believe that the Lahore Vakil, who was in the interest of Baja . 
Dhian Singh, misled the obnoxious Lehna Singh about the arrangements, 
for conducting him to the Governor-General’s tents, with the view of dis- 
crediting him both with his own master and with the English. 

1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 15th Feb., and 17th March, 1843. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE FIKST ANGLO-SIKH WAB 

I. DOMESTIC REVOLUTIONS 

Sher Singh principally feared his own chiefs and subjects, 
■and although the designed or fortuitous murder of Mai Chand 
Kaur in June, 1842,^ relieved him of some of his apprehensions, 
■he felt uneasy under the jealous domination of Dhian Singh, and 
began to listen readily to the smooth suggestions of Bhai Gur- 
mukh Singh, his priest so to speak, and '^vho was himself of 
some religious reputation, as ■n’ell as the son of a man of 
■acknowledged sanctity and influence.® The English Govern- 
ment, in its well meant but impracticable desire to unite all 
parties in the country, had urged the restoration to favour of the 
Sindhanwala chiefs, who kept its o^u-n agents on the alert, and 
the Maharaja himself in a state of doubt or alarm.® Sher Singh, 
from his easiness of nature, ■n'as not averse to a reconciliation, 
and by degrees he even became not unwilling to have the family 
about him as some counterpoise to the Eajas of Jammu. 
Neither rvas Dhian Singh opposed to their return, for he thought 

1 Mr. Clerk to Ooveriimeiifc, 15th June, 1842. Tlie widow of Maha- 
raja Kharak Singh was so severely beaten, as was said, by her female 
attendants, that she almost immediately expired. The only e.siihiiiation 
offered, was that .she had chidden the servants in question for sonic fault, 
and the public w.ns naturally unwilling to believe Sher Singh, at least, 
guiltle.ss of instigating the murder. 

2 In the beginning of his I'eign, Sher Singh had leant much upon 
an active and ambitious follower, named Jowda Singh, w'hose br.svery was 
•conspicuous during the attack on Lahore. This petty leader hoped to sup- 
plant both the Sindhanwala chiefs and the Jammu Bajas and leading cour- 
tiers, but he proceeded too hastily ; he was seized and imprisoned by Dhian 
Singh in May 1841, and died by foul means immediately afterwards. 
.(Compare Mr. Clerk to Government, 7th May, and 10th June, 1841). 

3 Mr. Clerk to Government, 7th April, 1842, and Government to Mr. 
Glerk, 12th May, 1842; see also Lieut.-Ool. Bichmond to Government, 
.5th Sept., 1843. Mr. Clerk became Lieutenant-Governor of Agra iri June 
1843, and he was succeeded as Agent on the frontier by Lieut.-Col. Bich- 
mond, an officer of repute, w'ho had recently distinguished himself under 
Sir George Pollock. 
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they might be made some use of since Mai Chand Kaur was no 
more, and thus Ajit Singh and his uncles again took their 
accustomed places in the court of Lahore. Nevertheless during 
the summer of 1843, Lilian Singh perceived that his influence 
over the Maharaja was fairly on the wane; and he had good, 
reason to dread the machinations of Gurmukh Singh and the 
passions of the multitude when roused by a man of his character.. 
The Minister then again began to talk of the boy, Lalip Singh, 
and to endeavour to possess the minds of the Sindhanwala chiefs 
with the belief, that they had been inveigled to Lahore for their 
more assured destruction. Ajit Singh had by this time become 
the boon companion of the Maharaja; but he was himself ambi- 
tious of power, and he and his iinele Lelma Singh grasped at the 
idea of making the Minister a psirty to their on ii designs. They 
appeared to fall whollj' into his views; and they would, they 
said, take Slier Singh's life to save their own. On tho loth 
Sejitember (1843), Ajit Singh induced the Maharaja to inspect 
some levies he had newly raised; he approached, as if to make 
an offering of a choice carbine, and to receive the commenda- 
tions usual on such occasions, but he raised the weapon and shot 
his sovereign dead. The remorsoles.s Lelnifi Singh took the life 
of the boy Pertab Singh at the same time, and tlio kinsmen 
then joined Lilian Singh, and proceeded with him to the citadel 
to proclaim a new King. The hitherto wary IMinister ivas now 
caught in his own toils, and he became the dupe of his accom- 
plices. He was separated from his immediate attendants, as 
if for tlie sake of greater privacy, and shot by the same audacious: 
chief who had just imbrued his hands in the blood of their com- 
mon master.^ The conspirators were thus far successful in their 
daring and in their crimes, but they neglected to slay or imprison 
the son of their last victim; and the minds of the soldiers do 
not. seem to have been prepared for the death of Lilian Siiigli, 
as they were for that of the Maharaj.a. The youthful Hira Singh 
was roused by his owii danger and his filial duty; he could plau- 
sibly accuse the Sindhanwalas of being alone guilty of the treble 
mm’der which had taken place, and he largely promised rewards 
to the troops if they would avenge the death of their friend and 
his father. The army generally responded to his call, and the 
citadel was immediately assaulted; yet so strong was the feeling 


1 Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 17th and 18th Sept., 1843. 
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of aversion to Jammu ascendancy among the Sikh people, that 
could the feeble garrison have held out for three or four days, 
until the first imptdse of anger and surprise had passed away, 
it is almost certain that Hira Singh must have fied for his life. 
But the place was entered on the second evening; the wounded 
Lelma Singh was at once slain; and Ajit Singh, in attempting 
to boldly escape over the lofty walls, fell and was also killed.^ 
Dalip Singh was then proclaimed Maharaja, and Hha Singh was 
raised to the high and fatal office of Wazir; but he was all power- 
ful for the moment; the Sindhanwala possessions were confis- 
cated, and their dwellings razed to the ground ; nor did the youth- 
ful avenger stay until he had found out and put to death Bhai 
Gurmukh Singh and ilisr Bell Earn, the fonner of whom was 
believed to have connived at the death of his confiding master, 
and to have instigated the assassination of the Minister; and 
the latter of whom had always stood high in the favour of the 
great Maharaja, although strongly opposed to the aggrandize- 
ment of the Jammu family. Sardar Attar Singh Sindhanwala, 
who was liurrying to Lahore when he heard of the capture of 
the citadel, made a hasty attempt to rouse the village popula- 
tion in his favour through the influence of Bhai Bir Singh, a 
devotee of great repute; but the Khalsa was almost wholly re- 
presented b}' the army, and, he crossed at once into the British 
territories to avoid the emissaries of Hira Singh.* 

The new Minister added two rupees and a half, or five 
shillings a month, to the pay of the common soldiers, and he 
also discharged some arrears due to them. The army felt that 
it had become the master of the state and it endeavoured to pro- 
cure donatives, or to place itself right in public estimation, by 
threatening to eject the Jammu faction, and to make Bhai Bir 
Singh, already mentioned, a king as well as a priest.^ .Jowahir 
Singh, the maternal uncle of the boy Maharaja, already grasped 
the highest post he could occupy ; nor was’ the Minister’s family 
united within itself. Suchet Singh’s vanity was mortified by 
the ascendancy of his nephew, a stripling, unacquainted with 
,war, and inexperienced in business; and he endeavoured to form 

1 Lieut. -Col. Richmond to Government, 20th Sept., 1843. 

2 Lieut. -Col. Richmond’s letters from 21st Sept., to 2nd Oct., 1843. 

3 Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 26th Sept., 1843. 
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party wliicli should place him in power.*- The youthful Wazir 
naturally tmued to his other uncle, Golab Singh, for support, 
and that astute chief eared not who held titles while he was 
deferred to aud left unrestrained; but the Sikhs were still averse 
to him personally, and jealous lest he should .attempt to garri- 
son every stronghold with his own followers. Golab Singh was, 
therefore, cautious in his proceedmgs, and before he reached 
Lahore, on the 10th of November, he had sought to ingratiate 
himself with all parties, save Jowahir Singh, -u’hom he may have 
despised as of no capacity.® Jowahir Singh resented this con- 
duct, and taking advantage of the ready access to the Maharaja’s 
person' w'hich his relationship gave him, he went with the child 
in his arms, on the occasion of a review of some troops, and 
urged the assembled regiments to depose the Jammu llajas, 
otherwise he would fly with his nephew, their acknowledged 
Prince, into the British territories. But the design of procur- 
ing aid from the English was displeasing to the Sikhs, both as 
an independent people and as a licentious soldiery, and Johawir 
Singh was immediately made a prisoner, and thus received a 
lesson which influenced his conduct during the short remainder 
of his life.® 

Nevertheless, Hira Singh continued to be beset with difficul- 
ties. There was one Fateh Khan Towaua, a personal follower 
of Dhian Singh, who was siipijosed to have been privy to the 
intended assassination of his master, and to have designedly held 
back when Ajit Singh took the Kaja to one side. This petty 
leader fled as soon as the army attacked the citadel, and endea- 
voured to raise an insurrection in bis native province of Dera 
Ismail Khan, which caused the greater anxiety, as the attempt 
■was supposed to be countenanced by the able and hostile Gov- 
ernor of Multan.'* Scarcely had measures been adopted for 
reducing the petty rebellion, when Kaslnnira Singh and Pesha- 
wara Singh, sons born to, or adopted by, Ranjit Singh at the 
period of his conquest of the two Afghan provinces from which 
they were named, started up as the rivals of the child and en- 

1 Lieut.-Col. Bichmond to Government, 16th and 22nd Oct., 1843. 

2 Compare Lieut.-Col. Bichmond to Government, 26th Sept., and 
16th Nov., 1843. 

3 Lieut.-Col. Bichmond to Government, 28th Nov., 1843. 

4 Lieut.-Col. Bichmond to Government, 12th Dec., 1843. 
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deavoured to loim a party by appearing in open opposition at 
Sialkot. Some regiments ordered to Peshawar joined the two 
Princes; the Mahomedan regiments at Lahore refused to march- 
against them unless a pure Sikh force did the same; and it was 
with difficulty, and only wdth the aid of Eaja Golab Singh, that 
the siege of Sialkot was formed. The two young men soon- 
showed’ themselves to be incapable of heading a party; Hira 
Singh relaxed in his efforts against them; and tow-ards the end 
of March he raised the siege, and allowed them to go at large. ^ 
The Minister had, how-ever less reason to be satisfied with the 
success of Jowahir Singh, who, about the same time induced 
his guards to release him and he was umvillingly allowed to. 
assume his place in the court as the uncle of the child to whose 
sovereignty in the abstract all nominally deferred.^ 

Eaja Suchet Singh w'as believed to have been a secret party 
to the attempts of Kashmira Singh, and the release of Jownhir 
Singh w'as also probably effected with his cognizance. The Eaja 
believed himself to be popular with the army, and especially 
with the cavalry portion of it, which having an inferior organi- 
zation began to show' some jealousy of the systematic proceedings 
of the regular infantry and artillery. He had retired to the 
hills with great reluctance; he continued intent upon supplant- 
ing his nephew'; and suddenly, on the evening of the 26th of 
March, 1844, he appeared at Lahore with a few follow'ers; but 
he appealed in vain to the mass of the troops, partly because- 
Hira Singh had been liberal in gifts and profuse in promises^ 
and partly because the shrewd deputies who formed the Pan- 
cliaijets of the regiments had a sense of their own importance 
and were not to be won for purposes of mere faction w'ithout 
diligent and judicious seeking. Hence, on the morning after 
the arrival of the sanguine and hasty E.aja, a large force march- 
ed against him w'ithout demur; but the chief w'as brave, he 
endeavoured to make a stand in a ruinous building, and he died 
fighting to the last, although his little band was almost destroy- 
ed by the fire of a numerous artillery before the assailants- 
could reach the inclosure.® 


1 Lieiit.-C'ol, Bichmond to Goveriunent, 23rQ and 27th March, 1844- 

2 Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 27th March, 18-J4 

3 Tjieuti-Col. Richmond to Government, 29th March, 1844. 
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Within two inuiitlis after this rash undertaking^ Attar Singh 
Sindhanwala, who had been residing at Thaneswar, made a 
similar ill-judged attempt to gain over the army, and to expel 
Plira Singh. He crossed the Sutlej on the 2nd May, but instead 
of moving to a distance so as to avoid premature collisions, and 
to enable him to appeal to the feelings of the Sikhs, he at once 
joined Bhai Biv Singh, whose religious repute attracted numbers 
of the agricultural population, and took up a position almost 
opposite ITirozpur, and within 40 miles of the capital. The dis- 
affected Kashmira Singh joined the Chief, but Ilira Singh, stood 
as a suirpliant before the assembled Khalsa, and roused the feel- 
ings of the troops by reminding them that the Sindhanwalas 
looked to the English for support. A largo force promptly 
marched from Lahore, but it was wished to detach Bhai Bir 
Singh from the rebel, for to assail so holy a man was held to be 
sacrilege by the soldiers, and on the 7th of the month deputies 
were sent to induce the Bhai to retire. Some expressions moved 
the anger of Sardar Attar Singh, and ho slew one of the depu- 
ties with his own hand. This act led to an immediate attack. 
Attar Singh and Kashmira Singh were both killed, and it was 
found that cannon shot had likewise numbered Bhai Bir Singh 
with the slain. Tlic commander on this occasion was Labh- 
Singh, a Ihijput of -Jammu, and the possession of the family of 
Kashmira Singh seemed to render his success more complete; 
but the Sikh infauti'y refused to allow the women and children 
to be removed to Lahore; and Labh Singh, alarmed by this pro- 
ceeding and by the lamentations over the death of Bir Singh, 
hastened to the capital to ensure his own siif'ety.^ 

Hira: Singh wa.s thu.s succe.ssful against two main enemies 
of his rule,' and as. he had also come to an understanding with 
the Governor of Multan, the proceedings of Fateh Khan 
Towana gave him little uneasiness.® The. army itself was his 
great cause of anxiety, not lest the Sikh dominion should 
be contracted, but lest he should be rejected as its 
master; for the Panchayets, although bent on retaining their 
own power, and on acquiring additional pay and privileges for 

1 Lieut.-Col. Bichmond to Government, 10th., 11th., and 12th. May, 
1844. 

2 Compare Lieut.-Col. Bichmond to Government, 29th April, 1844. 
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their constituents the soldiers, were equally resolved on main- 
taining the integrity of the empire, and they arranged among 
themselves about the relief of the troops in the provinces. On 
the frontiers, indeed, the Sikhs continued to exhibit their innate 
vigour, and towards the end of 1843 the secluded principality of 
Gilgit was overrun and annexed to Kashmir. The Panchayets\ 
likewise felt that it was the design of the Eaja and his advisers 
to disperse the Sikh army over the country, and to raise addi- 
tional corps of hill men, but the committees will not allow a 
single regiment to quit Lahoi'e without satisfjlng themselves of 
the necessity of the measure; and thus Hira Singh w-as induced 
to take adA'antagc of a projected relief of the British troops in 
Sind, and . the consequent march of several battalions towards 
the Sutlej, to heighten or gh'e a colour to his ow'n actual suspi- 
cions, and to hint that a near danger threatened the Sikhs on 
the side of the English. The Khalsa w'as most willing to en- 
counter that neighbour, and a brigade was induced to move to 
Kasur, and others to shorter distances from the capital, under 
the plea, as avowed to the British authorities, of procuring 
forage and supplies with greater facility.^ Such had indeed l)een 
ilanjit Singh’s occasional irractice when no assemblage of 
British forces could add to his ever jn’esent fears but Hira 
Singh's apprehensions of his oAvn army and of his English allies 
were lessened by his rapid successes, and by the disgraceful 
spirit Avhich then animated the regular regiments in the British 
service. The Sepoys refused to proceed to Sind, and the Sikhs 
Avatched the progress of the mutiny with a pleased surprise. It 
Avas new to them to see these renowned soldiers in opposition 
to their Government; but any glimmering hopes of fatal em- 
barrassme t to t’ <’ colossal poAver of the foreigners Avere dispel- 
led by the march of European troops, by the good example of 
the irregular cavalry, and by the returning sense of obedience 
of the Sepoys themselves. The British forces proceeded to 
Sind, and the Lahore detachmeni was withdrawn from Kasur.® 

1 Compare Lieut.-Col. Bichmond to Government, 20th Dec., 1843, and 
23rd March, 1844. 

2 See for instance Sir David Ochterlony to Government, 16th Oct., 
1812. 

3 Compare Lieut.-Col. Bichmond fo Government, 29th April, 1844. 
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Nevertheless there were not wanting causes of real or 
alleged dissatisfaction with the British Government, which at last 
served the useful purpose of engaging the attention of the Lahore 
soldiery. The protected Sikh Baja of Nabha had given a village, 
named IMowran, to lianjit Singh at the Maharaja’s request, 
in order that it inigJit he bestowed on Dhanna Singh, a Nabha 
subject, but who stood high in favour with the master of the 
Punjab. The village was so given in 1819, or after the intro- 
duction of the English supremacy, but without the knowledge 
of the English authorities, which circumstance rendered the 
alienation invalid, if it were argued that the village had become 
separated from the British sovereignty. The Baja of Nabha 
became displeased with Dhanna Singh, and he resumed his gift 
in the year 1843 ; but in so doing his soldiers wantonly plundered 
the property of the feudatory, and thus gave the Lahore Govern- 
ment a ground of complaint, of which advantage was taken for 
party purposes. ^ But Hira Singh and his advisers took greater 
■exception still at the decision of the British Government with 
regard to a quantity of coin and bullion which Baja Suohet 
Singh had secretly deposited in Eirozpur, and which his servants 
were detected in endeavouring to remove after his death. The 
treasure was estimated at 1,;')00,000 rupees, and it was under- 
stood to have been sent to Eirozpur during the recent Afghan 
[War, for the purpose of being offered as part of an ingratiatory 
lean to the English Government, which was borrowing money 
at the time from the .jirotected Sikh chiefs. The Lahore 
Minister claimed the treasure both as the escheated property of 
ii feudatorj’ without male heirs of his body, and as the confis- 
- Bated property of a rebel killed in arms against his sovereign ; 
■but the British Government considered the right to the property 
to be unaffected by the owner’s treason, and required that the 
title to it, according to the laws of Jammu or of the Punjab, 
should be regularly pleaded and proved in a British court. It 
was argued in favour of Lahore that no British subject or 
defendant claimed the treasure, and that it might be expediently 
made over to the ruler of the Punjab for surrender to the legal 
■or customary owner; but the supreme British authorities would 
not relax further from the conventional law of Europe than to 
■say, that if the Maharaja would write that the Eajas Golab 


1 Lieut. -Col. Bichmond to Governmeut, 18th and 28th May, 1844. 
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Singh and Hira Singh assented to the delivery of the treasure 
to the Sikh State for the purpose of being transferred to the 
rightful owners, it would no longer be detained. This prrjposal 
was not agreed to, partly because differences had in the niean- 
time arisen between the uncle and nepliew, and partly because 
the Lahore councillors considered their original grounds of olajm^? 
to be irrefragable, according to Indian law and usage, and thus 
the money remained a source of dissatisfaction, until the 
English stood masters in Lahore, and accepted it as part of the 
price of Kashmir, when the valley was alienated to Raja Gol.ab 
Singh.^ 

1 For the discussions about the surrender or the detention of the 
treasure, see the letters of Lieut. -Colonel Richmond to Government of the 
7th April, 3rd. and 27th May, 2Sth Julj'; 10th September, and 5th and 
25th October, 1844; and of Government to Lieut.-Colonel Richmond of the 
19th and 22nd April, 17th May, and 10th August of the same year. 

The principle laid down of deciding the claim to the treasure at a 
British tribunal, and according to the laws of Laliore or of Jammu, does 
not distinguish between public and individual right of heirship ; or rather 
it decides the question with reference solely to the law in private cases. 
Throughout India, the practical rule ha.s ever been that such property 
shall be administered agreeably to the customs of the tribe cr )u'ovince to 
which the deceased belonged; and very 'frequently, when the only litigants 
are subjects of one and the same foreign state, it is expediently made over 
to the sovereign of that state for adjndicatioii, on the plea that the rights 
of the parties can be best ascertained on the spot, and that every ruler 
is a Tenderer of justice. 

In the present instance, the imperfection of the International Law of 
Europe may be more to blame than the Government of India and the legal 
authorities of Calcutta, for refusing to acknowledge the right of an allied 
. and. friendly state to the property of a childless rebel ; to which property, 
moreover, no British subject or dependent preferred a claim. Vattel lays 
it down that a stranger's property remains a part of the aggregate wealth 
of his nation, and that the right to it is to be determined according to 
the laws of his own country (Book II. chap. viii. sects. 109 and 110) ; but 
in the section in question reference is solely made to cases in which sub- 
jects or private parties are litigants; although Mr. Chitty, in his note to 
sect. 103. (ed. 1834) shows that foreign sovereigns can in England sue, at 
least, British subjects. 

The oriental customary law with regard to the estates and property 
of Jaigirdars (feudal beneficiaries) may be seen in Bernier’s fravelt 
(i. 183 — 187). The right of the Government is full, and it is based on the 
feeling or principle that a benefiejary has only the use during life of estates 
or offices, and that all he may have accumulated, through parsimony or 
^oppression, is the property of the. state. It may bo difficult to decide 
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Hira Singh had, in his acts and successes, surpassed the 
general expectation, and the manner in which affairs were 
carried on seemed to argue unlooked-for abilities of a high order; 
but the Eaja himself had little more than a noble presence and 
a conciliatoty address to recommend him and the person who 
directed every measure was a Brahmin Pandit, named Jalla, 
the family priest, so to speak, of the Jammu brothers, and the 
tutor of Dliian Singh’s sons. This .eruftj' and ambitious man 
retained all the influence over the youthful Jiliiiister which he 
had. exercised over the boyish pupil on' wliom Eanjit Sii’gh 
lavished favours. Armies had marched, and chiefs had been 
vanquished, as if at the bidding of the preceptor become coun- 
cillor. His views expanded, and he seems to have entertained 
the idea of founding a dynasty of “Pcsliwas” among the rude 
Jats of the Punjab, as had-been done by one of his tribe among 
the equally rude Harathas of the south. He fully perceived 
that the Sikh army must be conciliated, and also that it must 
be employed. He despised, and with some reason, the spirit 
and capacity of most of the titular chiefs of JJie country; and he 
felt that Eaja Golab Singh absorbed a largo proportion of the 
revenues of the country, and seriously embarrassed the Central 
Government' by hi.s overgrown ' power and influence. It was 
primarily requisite to keep the army well and regularly jiaicl, 
and hence the Pandit proceeded without scruple to sequester 
several of the flefs of the Sardnr.s, and gradually to inspire the 
soldiery with the noeessity of a m.arcli against Jammu. Nor 
was he without a pretext for deiiounciiig Golab Singh, as that 
unscrupulous chief had lately taken possession of the estates of 
Eaja Suchet Siirgh, to which he regarded himself as the only 
heir.^ 


between a poopic .'Uid an expelled sovereign, about his gnilt or hi;; tyranny, 
but there can be none in deciding between an allied' state .and its subject 
about treason or rebellion. Neithor refugee traitors nor patriots are allow- 
ed to abuse their asylum by plotting against the Government which has 
cast them out ; and an extension of the principle would prevent desperate 
adventurers defrauding the state which has reared and heaped favours on 
them, by removing their property previous to engaging in rash and criminal 
enterprises. 

1 Comp.arc Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 13th Aug., and 10th 
Oct., mi 
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Jalla showed vigour and capacity in all he did, but he 
proceeded too hastily in some matters, and he attempted too 
much at one time. He did not, perhaps, understand the Sikh 
character in all its depths and ramifications, and he probably 
undervalued the subtlety of Golab Singh. The Eaja, indeed, 
was induced to divide the Jaigirs of Suchet Singh with his * 
nephew,^ but Fateh Khan Towana again excited an insurrection 
in the Derajat;® Chattar Singh Atariwala took up arms near 
Rawalpindi,® and the !Mahomedan tribes soutli-west of Kashmir 
were encouraged in rebellion by the dexterous and experienced 
chief whom Pandit Jalla sought to crush. ^ Peshawara Singh 
again aspired to the sovereignty of the Punjab ; he was supported 
by Golab Singh, and Jalla at last perceived the necessity of 
coming to terms with one bo formidable.® A reconciliation was 
accordingly patched up, and the Raja sent his son Sohan Singh 
to Lahore.® The hopes of Peshawara Singh then vanished, and 
he fled for safety to the south of the Sutlej. '' 

Pandit Jalla made the additional mistake of forgetting 
that the Sikhs were not jealous of Golab Singh alone, but of 
all strangers to their faith and race; and in trying to crush the 
chiefs, he had forgotten that they were Sikhs equally with the 
soldiers, and that the Klialsa was a word which could be used 
to unite the high and low. He showed no respect even to 
Sardars of ability and means. Lehna Singh Majithia quitted 
the Punjab, on pretence of a pilgrimage, in the month of 
March, 1844,® and the only person M'ho was raised to any dis- 

1 Lieut. -Col. Richmond to Government, 30th Oct., 1844. 

2 Lieut. -Col. Richmond to Government, 14th June, 1844. 

3 Lieut.-Col. Riclimond to Government, 16th Oct., 1844. 

4 Major Broadfoot to Government, 24th Nov., 1844. 

5 Lieut. -Col. Richmond to Government, 16th Oct., 1844, .and Major 
Rroadfoot to Grivernmeiit, 24th Nov., 1844. 

6 Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 30th Oct., 1844, and Major 
Broadfoot to Government, 13th Nov., and 16th Dec., 1844. 

7 Major Broadfoot to Government, 14th and 18th Nov., 1844. Major 
Broadfoot, who succeeded Lieut.-Col. Richmond as Agent on the frontier 
on the 1st Nov., 1844, received Peshawara Singh with civilities unusual, 
under the circumstances, and proposed to assign him allowance of a 
thousand rupees a month. 

8 Lehna Singh went first to Hardwar and afterwards to Benares. 
He next visited Gaya and Jagannath and Calcutta, and he was residing 
in the last named place when hostilities broke out with the Sikhs. 
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tiuutiou was the unworthy Lai Singh, a Brahmin, and a follower 
of the Eajas of Jammu, but who was understood to have 
gained a disgraaefui influence over the impure mind of Eani 
Jindan. The Pandit again, in his arrogance, had ventured to- 
use some expressions of impatience and disrespect towards the 
mother of the Maharaja, and he had habitually treated Jawahir 
Singh, her brother, with neglect and contempt. The impulsive 
soldiery was wrought upon by the incensed woman and ambi- 
tious man ; the relict of the great ilaharaja appealed to the 
children of the Khalsa, already excited by the proscribed chiefs, 
and Hira Singli and Pandit Jalla perceived that their rule was 
at an end. On the 21st December, 1844, they endeavoured to- 
avoid the wrath of the Sikh soldiery by a sudden flight from the 
capital, but they were overtaken and slain before they could 
reach Jammu, along with Sohan Singh, the cousin of the 
Minister, and Eabh Singh, so lately hailed as a victorious com- 
mander. The memory of Pandit Jalla continued to be execrat- 
ed, but the fate of Hira Singh excited some few regrets, for h& 
had well avenged the death of his father, and he had borne his 
dignities with grace and modesty.^ 

The sudden breaking np of Hira Singh’s Government caused 
some confusion for a time, and the State seemed to be without 
a responsible head; but it was gradually perceived that Jawahir 
Singh, the brother, and Lai Singli, the favourite of the Eani, 
woidd form the most influential members of the administration.®^ 
Peshawara Singh, indeed, escaped from the custody of the 
British authorities, by whom he had been placed under surveil- 
lance, when he fled across the Sutlej ; but he made no attempt 
at the moment to become supreme, and he seemed to adhere 
to those who had so signally avenged him on Hira Singh.® The 
services of the troops were rewarded by the addition of half a 
rupee a month to the pay of the common soldier, many fiefs 
were restored, and the cupidity of all parties in the State was 


1 Compare Major Broadfoot to Government, 24th and 23th Dec., 1844. 

2 Compare Major Broadfoot to Government, 24th and 28th Dec., 1844. 

3 Compare Major Broadfoot to Government, 28th Dec., 1844, and 
4th Jan., 1845. As Jlajor Broadfoot, however, points out, the Prince 
seemed ready enough to grasp at power even so early as Janunr 3 ^ 
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excited by a renewal of the designs ngainst Golab Singh. ^ The 
disturbances in the mountains of Kashmir were put down, the 
insurgent Fa'teh Khan was taken into favour, Peshawar \yas 
secure against the f)ower of all the Afghans, although it was 
known that Golab Singh encouraged the reduced Barakzais with 
promises of suiDport;^ but it was essential tp the Government 
that the troops should be employed; it was pleasing to the men 
to be able to gratify their avarice or their vengeance, and they 
therefore marched against Jammu with alacrity.® 

Golab Singh, who knew the relative inferiority of his 
soldiers, brought all his arts into play. He distributed his 
money freely among the Panchayets of regiments, he- gratified 
the members of these committees by his personal attentions, 
and he again inspired Peshawara Singh with designs upon the 
sovereignty itself- He promised a gratuity to the army which 
had marched to urge upon him the propriety of submission, he 
agreed to surrender certain portions of the general possessions 
of the family, and to pay to the State a fine of 3,500,000 
rupees.'* But an altercation arose between the Lahore and 
Jammu followers when the promised donative was being re- 
moved, which ended in a fatal affray; and afterw'ards on old 
Sikh chief, Fateh Singh Man, and one Butchna, who had 
deserted Golab Singh’s service, were waylaid and slain.® The 
Eaja protested against the accusation of connivance or treachery; 
nor is it probable that at the time he desired to take the life 
of any one except Butchna, who had been variously employed 
by him, and who knew' the extent of his resources. The act 
nevertheless greatly excited the Sikh soldiery, and Golab Singh 
perceived that submission alone w'ould save Jammu from being 
sacked. He succeeded in partially gaining over two brigades, 
he joined their camp, and he arrived at Lahore early in April, 
1845, half a prisoner, and yet not w’ithout a reasonable jrrospect 

J. Compare Major Brbadfpot to Government, 28th Dec., 1844, and 2nd 
Jan., 1845. 

2 Major Broadfoot to Government, 16th Jan., 1845. 

3 The troops further rejected the terms lo which the Lahore court 
seemed inclined to come with Golab Singh. (Major Broadfoot to Govern- 
ment, 22nd Jan., 1845). 

4 Major Broadfoot to Government, 18th March, 1845. 

5 j\Iajor Broadfoot to Government, 3rd March, 1845. 
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of becoming the Minister of the country; for the mass of the 
Sikh soldiery thought that one so great had been sufficiently 
humbled, the Panchaycts had been won by his money and his 
blandishments, and many of the old servants of Banjit Singh 
bad confidence in his ability and in his good wdll towards the 
State generally.* Tliere yet, however, existed some remnants 
of the animosity wdneh had proved fatal to Hira Singh; the 
reiiresoiitatives of many expelled Iiili chiefs were readj' to 
compass tlie death of their greatest enemy; and an Akali fana- 
tic ■could take the life of the “Dogra” Baja with applau.se and 
impunity. Jawahir Singh plainly aimed at the office of Wazir, 
and Lai Singh’s own ambition prompted him to use his influence 
■with the mother of the Maharaja to resist the growing feeling 
in favour of the chief whose capacity for affairs all envied and 
dreaded. Hence Golab Singh deemed it i>rudcnt to avoid a 
contest for power at that time, and to remove- from Lahore to a 
place of greater safety. He agreed to pay in all a fine of 
fl, 800, (too rupees, to yield up nearly all the districts which had 
been held by his family, excepting his own proper fiefs, and to 
renew his. lease of the salt mines between the Indus and Jhelam, 
on terms which virtually deprived him of a large profit, and of 
the political superiority in the liills of Ehotas.^ He was present 
at the installation ot Jawahir Singh as Wazir on the 141h May,® 
and at the betrothal of the Maharaja to a daughter of the Atari 
Chief Cbattar Singh on the 10th July;” and towards the end of 
the following month he retired to Jammu, shorn of much real 
penmr, but became acceptable to the troops by his humility, and 
to the final conviction of the English authorities, fhat the levies 
of the mountain Bajputs w^ere unequal to a contest even with 
the Sikh .soldierj’." 

The able Governor of Multan was assassinated in the month 
of September, 1844, by a man aetused oi; iiiartuidiug, and yet 

1 Compare Major Broadfoot-to Government, 8th and 9th April, and 
6th May, 1845. 

2 Major Broadfoot to Government, 5th May, 1845. 

3 Major Broadfoot to Government, 24th May, 1845. 

4 Major Broadfoot to Government, 14th July, 1845. 

5 Major Broadfoot confessed that “late events had shown the Baja's 
weakness in the hills,” whore he should have been strongest, bad his fol- 
lo^wors been brave and trusty. (Major Broadfoot fo Government, 6lh ^lay, 
1845). 
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imprudently allowed a considerable degree of liberty. ^ Mul Eaj, 
the son of the DewaUj had been appoiiued or permitted to suc- 
ceed his father by the declining Goveruinent of Hira Singh, and 
he showed more aptitude for affairs than was expected. He 
suijprcssed a mutiny among the provincial troops, partly com- 
posed of Sikhs, with vigour and success; and he was equally 
prompt in dealing with a younger brother, who desired to have 
half the province assigned to him as the equal heir of the deceas- 
ed Dewaii. Mul Eaj put his brother in prison, and tiuis freed 
himself from all local dangers; but he had steadily evaded the 
demands of the Lahore court for an increased farm or contract, 
and he had likewise objected to the large Nazarana, or relief,, 
which was required ns the usual condition of succession. As 
soon, therefore, a.s Golab Singh had been reduced to obedience, 
it was proposed to dispatch a force against Multan, and the- 
Khalsa approved of the measure through the assembled Pan- 
chaycts of regiments and brigades. This resolution induced the 
new Governor to yield, and in September (1845) it was arrang- 
ed that he should pay a fine of 1,800,000 rupees. He escaped 
an addition to his contract sum, but he was deprived of some 
petty districts to satisfy in a measure the letter of the original 
demand. 2 


The proceedings of Peshawara Singh caused more disquie- 
tude to the new Wazir personally than the hostility of Golab 
Singh or the resistance of the Governor of Multan. The Prince 
was vain and of slender capacity, but his relationship to Eanjit 
Singlr gave him some hold upon the minds of the Sikhs. He 
was encouraged by Goiab Singh, then safe in the hills, and he 
was assured of support oy the brigade of troops which liad made 
Jawahir Singh a prisoner, when that chief threatened •’ fly with 
the Maharaja into the British territories, jawahir Singh had 
not heeded the value to the Slate of the prudence of the soldiers 

1 Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 10th Oct., 1844." 

2 In thi.s paragraph tlie author followed mainly his own notes of 
occurrences. The mutiny of the Multan troops took place in Nov., 1844; 
The Governor at once surrounded them, and demanded the ringleaders, 
and on their surrender being refused, he opened a fire upon their whole 
body, and killed, as wa.s said, nearly 400 of them. Dewan Mill Raj seized 
and confined his hruilTii- in Aug., 1845, and in the following month the 
terms of his succession were settled with the Tiabore court. 
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in restraining him ; he thought only of the personal indignity, . 
and soon after his accession to power he barbarously mutilated 
the commander of the offending division, by depriving him of 
his nose and ears. Peshawara Singh felt himself countenanced, 
and he endeavoured to rally a party around him at Sialkot, which 
he held in fief. But the Sikhs were not disposed' to thus sud- 
denly admit his pretensions ; he was reduced to straits ; and in 
the month of June he fled, and lived, at large on the country, 
until towards the end of July, when he surprised the fort of 
Attoclc, proclaimed himself Maharaja, and entered into a cor- 
respondence with Dost Muhammad Khan. Sardar Chattur 
Singh of Atari was sent against the pretender, and troops were 
moved from Dent Ismail Khaii to aid in reducing him. The 
Prince was beleaguered in his fort, and became aware of his 
insignifleanee ; he submitted on the 30lli August, and was direct- 
ed to be removed to Lahore, but he was secretly put to death at 
the instigation of Jawahir Singh, and through the instrumental- 
ity, as understood, of Pateh Khan Towana, who sought by ren- 
dering an important service to further ingratiate himself with 
that master for the time being who had restored him to favour, 
and who had appointed him to the management of the upper 
Derajat of the Indus. ^ 

This last triumph was fatal to Jawahir Singh, and anger 
was added to the cositompt in which he had always been held. 
He had sometimes displayed both energy and perseverance, but 
his vigour was tlie impulse of personal re.seiitment, and it was 
never characterized by judgment- or by superior intelligence. His 
original design of flying to the English had displeased the Sikhs, 
and rendered them su.spicious of his good faith as a member of 
the Khalsa-, and no sooner had his revenge been gratified by the 
expulsion of Hira Singh and Pandit -Jalla, than he found himsel.f 
the mere sport and plaything of the armj-, which had only united, 
with him for the attainment of a common object. The soldiery 
began to talk of themselves as pre-eminentlj' the Panth 
Khalsaji, or Congregation of Believers*; and Jawahir Singh was 

1 Compare. lilajor Broadfoot to Government, 14th and 86th July and 
8th and 18th Sept., 1845. 

2 Or, as the Sarbat lOiaUa, the body of the eleet. Major Broadfoot 
(letter of 2nd Feb., 1845) thoaght this title, which the soldiers arrogated 
to themselves, was new in correspondence ; but Government pointed out, 
in reply, ihat it was an old term, according to the Calcutta records. 
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overawed by the spirit -wliieh animated the armed host. In the 
midst of the successes against Jammu, he trembled for his fate, 
and he twice laid plans for escaping to the south of the Sutlej ; 
but the troops were jealous of such a step on the part of their 
nominal master. He felt that he was watched, and he aban- 
doned the hope of escape to seek relief in dissipation, in the levy 
oJ Ilahomedan regiments, and in idle or desperate threats of w-ar 
with his British allies.’- Jawahir Singh was thus despised and 
distrusted by the Sikhs themselves; their enmity to him was 
fomented by Lai Singh, Who aimed at the post of Wazir; and 
the murder of Peslnuvara Singh added to the general exaspera- 
tion, for the act was condemned as insulting to the people, and 
it was held up to reprobation by the chiefs as one which -w'ould 
compromise their own safety, if allowed to pass -wdth impunity.^ 
The r<niohaijcts of regiments met in council, and they resolved 
that Jawahir Singh should die as a traitor to the commonwealth, 
for death is almost the only mode by which tumultuous, half- 
barbarous Governments can remove an obnoxious Minister. He 
was accordingly required to appear on the 21st September before 
the assembled Khalsa to answer for his misdeeds. He went, 
seated upon an elephant; but fearing his fate, he took with him 
the young Maharaja and a quantity of gold and jew'els. On his 
arrival in front of the troops, he endeavoured to gain over some 
influential d,eputies and officers by pii’^sent donatives and by 
lavish promises, but he was sternly desired to let the Maharaja be 
removed from his side, and lo he himself silent. The boy was 
placed in a -tent near at hand, and a party of soldiers advanced 
and put the Wazir to death by a discharge of muskeh’y.^ Two 
other persons, the sycophants of the Minister, were killed at the 
same time, but no pillage or massacre occurred; the act partook 
of the solemnity and moderation of a judicial process, ordained 
and witnessed by a w'hole people; and the body of Jawahir Singh 
was allow-ed to he removed and burnt with the dreadful honours 
of the Sati sacrifice. 


1 Compare Major Broadfoot to Government, 23rd. and 28th Feb., 5th 
April (a demi-ofheial letter), and 15th and 18th .Sept., 1845. 

2 Compare Major Broadfoot to Government, 22nd Sept., 1845. 

3 Compare Major Broadfoot to Government, 26th Sept., 1845. It may 
be added that the Sikhs generally regarded Jawahir Singh as one ready to 
bring in the English, and as faithless to the KMsa. 
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For some time after the death of .Tawahir Singh, no one 
seemed willing to become the supreme adrainistrative authority 
in the state, or to place himself at the head of that self-depen- 
dent army, which in a few months had led captive the formidable 
chief of Jammu, reduced to submission the powerful Governor of 
Multan, put down the rebellion of one recognized as the brother 
of the Maharaja, and pronounced and executed judgmeiit on the 
highest functionary in the kingdom, and which had also without 
effort contrived to keep the famed Afghans in check at Peshawar 
and aloiig the frontier. Eaja Golab Siugli was urged to repair to 
the capital, but he and all others were overawed, and Eani Ji?idnn 
held herself for a time a regular court, m the absence of a Wazir. 
The army was partly satisfied with this arrangement, for the 
committees considered that they could keep the provinces 
obedient, and they reposed confidence in the talents or the 
integrity of the accountant Dinanath, of the jjaymaster Bhagat 
Earn, and of Eiuriuldin, almost as familiar as his old and infirm . 
brother Aziz-ud-din with the particulars of the . treaties and 
engagements with the English. The army had formerly required 
that these three men should be consulted by Jawahfl’ Singh; but 
the advantage of a responsible head was, nevertheless, apparent, 
and as the soldiers were by degrees wumight upon to wage war 
with their European neighbours, Eaja Lai Singh was nominated 
Wazir, and Snrdar Tej Singh was reconfirmed in his office of 
Commander-iu-(hiief. These appomtments were made early in 
November, 1(345.^ 


II. CAUSES OF THE WAR 

The English Government had long expected that it would 
be forced into a war with the overbearing soldiery of the Punjab : 
the Indian public, which considered only tlio fact of the progres- 
sive aggrandizement of the strangers, was prepared to hear of the 
Annexation of another kingdom without minutely inquiring or 
oaring about the causes which led to it; and the more selfish 
chiefs of the Sikhs had always desired that suCh a degree of inter- 
ference should be exercised in the affairs of their country as 
would guarantee to them the easy enjoyment of their possessions. 

1 In this paragraph the author followed mainly his own notes of 
occurrences. 
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These wealthy and incapable men- stood rebuked" before the 
superior genius of Ranjit Singh, and befote the mysterious spirit 
which animated the people arrayed in arms, and they thus fondly 
hoped that a change would give them all they could desire; but 
it is doubtful whether the Sikh soldiery ever seriously thought, 
although they often vauntingly boasted, of fighting with the 
paramount power of Hindusthan, until within tw'O or three 
months of the first battles, and even then the rude and illiterate 
jeomeii considered that they were about to enter upon a war 
purely defensive. . 

From the moment the Sikh army became predominant in 
the state, the English authorities had been persuaded that the 
machinery of Government w-ould be broken up, that bands of 
pilunderers would everywhere arise, and that the duty of a 
civilized people to society generally, and of a governing power to 
its own subjects, w^ould all combine to bring on a collision ; and 
thus measures which seemed sufficient were adopted for 
strengtlieniug the frontier posts, and for having a force at hand 
which might prevent aggression, or which would at least exact 
retribution and vindicate the supremacy of the English name.^ 
These were the fair and moderate objects of the British Govern- 
ment; but the Sikhs took a different view of the relative condi- 
tions of the two states ; they feared the ambition of their colossal 
neighbour, they did not understand why they should be dreaded 
when intestine commotions reduced their comparative inferiority 
still lower; defensive measures took in their eyes the form of 
aggressive preparations, and they came to the conclusion that 
their country w'as to be invaded. Kor does this conviction of the 
w-eaker and less intelligent power ap)pear to be unreasonable, — 
for it is always to be borne in mind that India w-as far behind 
Europe in civilizafion, and that political morality or moderation 
■was as little appreciated in the East in these d.ays ns it wuis in 
Christendom in the middle ages. Hindustan, moreover, from 
Kabul to the valley of Assam and the island -of Ceylon, was re- 
garded as one country, and dominion in it was associated in the 
minds of the people with the predominance of one monarch or 

1 Compare ^linute by the Governor-General, of the 16th June, 1845, 
and the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, 1st October, 1845. 
XParliamentary Paper, 1846). - r ^ 
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of one race. The supremacy of Vikramaditya and Chaudragupta, 
of the Turkniiuis end Moghuls, is familiar to all, and thus on 
hearing of further accpiisitions by the English, a KTndu or Maho- 
rnedan simply observed that the destiny of the nation was great, 
or that its cannon was irresistible. A prince might chafe that he 
lost a province or was rendered tributary; but the public would 
never accuse the conquerors of unjust aggression, or at least of 
unrighteous and uniirincipltd anibiiieii. 

To this general persuasion of the Sikhs, in common with 
•other Indian nations, that the English were ever ready 
to extend their power, was to be added the particular bearing of 
the British Govarnnient towards the Punjab itself. In 1809, 
when the apprehensions of a Erench invasion of the East had 
subsided, and tlie resolution of making the Jumna a boundary 
was still approved, the English Viceroy Imd said that rather than 
instate Eaujit Singh, the detachment of troops which had been 
advanced to Ludhiana might be withdrawn to Karnal.^ It was 
not indeed thought advisable to cany out the proposition ; hut up 
to the period of the Afghan War of 1838, tlie garrison of Ludhiana 
formed the only body of armed men near the Sikh frontier, 
excepting the provincial regiment raised at Subathu for the 
police of the hills after the Gurkha War. The advanced po.st on 
ihe Sutlej was of little military or political use; but it served as 
the most conspicuous symbol of the compact with the Sikhs; 
and they as the inferior power were always disposed to lean upon 
old engagements as those which waiTanted the least degree of 
intimacy or dictation. In 1835 the petty ehiefship of Eirozpur, 
seventy miles lower down the Sutlej than Ludhiana, was oceu- 
piied by the English as an escheat due to their protection of all 
Sikh lordships save that of Lal'.ore. The advantages of. the place 
in a military point of view Jiad bewi pei'saveriiigly extolled, and 
its piroxiniity to the capital of the Punjab made Eanjit Singh, in 
his prophetic fear, claim it as a dependency of his.owm. In 1838 
the Mahai'aja’s apprehensions that the insignificant town would 
become a cantonment w'ere fully realized; for twelve thousand 
men assembled at Firozpur to march to Kborasan; and as it was 
learnt, before the date fixed for the departure of the army, that 
the Persians had raised the siege of Herat, it w^as determined that 

1 Government {o Sir David Ochteiioney, 30th January, 1M9. 
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a small division, should be left behind, until the success of the 
projected invasion rendered its presence no longer necessary. ^ 
But the succeeding warfare in Afghanistan and Sind gave the 
new cantonment a character of permanency, and in 1842 the 
remoteness from support of the two posts on the Sutlej was one 
of the arguments used for advancing a considerable body of troops 
to Ambala as a reserve, and for placing European regiments in 
the hills still closer to the Sikh frontier.^ The relations of 1809 
were nevertheless cherished b 3 ' the Sikhs, although they may 
have been little heeded bj' the English amid the multifarious 
considerations attendant on their changed position in India. 


It had never been concealed from the Sikh authorities, that 
the -helpless condition of the acknowledged Government of the 
country was held to justify such additions to the troops at 
Ijudhiana and Eirozpur. as would give confidence to the inhabi- 
tants of these districts, and ensure the successful defence of the 
posts themselve.5 against predatory bands.® Nor did the Sikhs 
deny the right of the English to make what military arrange- 
ments they pleased for the security of their territories : but that 
any danger was to be apprehended from Lahore was not admitted 
by men conscious of their weakness; and thus by every process 
of reasoning employed, the Sikhs still came to the samo con- 
clusion that they were threatened. Many circumstances, un- 
heeded or undervalued by the English, gave further strength to 

1 This was the understanding at the time, but no document appears 

to have been drawn uji to that effect. It was indeed expected tliat Shah 
Shuja would be seated on his throne, and the British army withdrawn, 
all within a twelve month. . ' 

2 The author could not refer to any written record of tliese reasons,, 
but he know that they were used. W'hen tlm step in advance were resolved 
on, it i.^ oiily to ho regretted that the cantonment was not formed at Sir- 
hind, the advantages of which as a military post, with reference to the 
I'linjab, as i)cing central to all the principal passages of the Sutlej, Sir 
David Ochterloney had long before pointed out. (Sir D. Ocliterloney to 
Government, 3rd May, 1810). Some delicacy, however, was felt towards 
the Sikhs of Patiala, to whom Sirhind belonged ; although the more im- 
portant and less .defensible step of alarming the Sikhs of Lahore had been 
taken without heed or hesitation. 

3 Compare. . the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, 2nd 
December, IMS {Pari. Papers, 1846) ; and also his despatch of the 31st 
December, 1845. {Pari. Papers, p. 28). 
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this conviction. It liatl not indeed been made known to the 
Sikhs that Sir William Macnaghten and others had proposed to 
dismember their kingdom by bestowing Peshawar on Shah 
Shuja, when Pianjit Singh’s line was held to end with the death 
f'- of his grandson ; but it would be idle to suppose the Lahore 
.Ch'A ornment ignorant of a scheme which was discussed in official 
eoirespondence, and doubtless in private society, br of the previ- 
ous desire of Sir Alexander Burnes to bestow the same tract on 
Dost iluhammad Khan ; and the Sikh authorities must at least 
have had a lively remembrance of the English offer of 1843, to 
march upon their capital, and to disperse their army. Again, in 
1844 and 1845, the. fa(ds were whispered abroad and treasured 
up, that the English were iweparing boats at Bombay to make 
bridges across the Sutlej, that troops in Sind were being equip- 
ped for a march on Multan,^ and that the various garrisons of 
the north-west provinces were being gradually reinforced, while 
some of them n cre being abundantly supplied with the munitions 
of war as well as with troops.^ None of these things were com- 
municated to the Sikh Government, but they were nevertheless 
believed by all parties, and thej' wore lield to denote a campaign, 
not of defen<-e, but of aggression.® 

1 The collcotioa of the mcan.s at Sukkiir for the equipment of n force 
of five thousand iiKii, to march towards Miiltiin, was a subject of ordinary 
official correspondt'iice in !i34d-4.5, as for instance, between the Military 
Board in Calcutta .and Itic officers of drpartmer.ts under its control. 

2 The detail:; of the preparations made by Lords Ellenborongh and 
Hardinge, may be seen in an article on the nduiinistiatiun of the latter 
nobleman, in the Cttkiilln Iterinw, which is understood to he the produc- 

*' tion of Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence. 

Up to 1838, the troop.s on the frontier amounted to one regiment at 
Subathu, and two at Ijiirtliiana, with si.\ - pieces of artillery, equalling in 
all little more than 2,500 men. Lord Auckland made the total about 8,000, 
by increasing Ludhiana a-'tl creating Firo/.pur. Lord Eilenbormigh form- 
ed further new station.s at Ambala, Kasauli, and Simla, and placed in all 
about 14,000 men and 48 field guns on the frontier. Lord Hardinge increas- 
ed the aggregate force to about 32,000 men, with 68 field guns, besides 
^ having 10,000 men with artilleiy at Meerut. After 1843, however, the 
station of Karnal, on the Jnmna, was abandoned, which in 1838 and pre- 
ceding years may have mastered about 4,000 men. 

3 Compare the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, December 
2, 1845. 

8 . ■ . ■ 
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The Sikhs thus considered that the fixed policy of the Eng- 
lish was territorial aggrandizement, and that the immediate 
object of their ambition was the conquest of Lahore. This per- 
suasion of the people was brought home to them by the acts of 
the British representative for the time, and by the opinion-' 
which they had preformed of his views. Mr. Clerk became 
Lieutenant-Governor of Agra in June 1843, and he was succeed- 
ed as Agent for the affairs of the Sikhs by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Eichmond, whose place again was taken by Major Broadfoot, a 
man of undoubted energy and ability, in November of the fol- 
lowing year. In India the views of the British Government are, 
by custom, made known to allies and dependants through one 
channel only, namely, that of an accredited English officer. 
The personal character of such a functionary gives a colour to 
all he does and says ; the policj' of the Govemment is indeed 
judged of by the bearing of its representative, and it is certain 
that the Sildi authorities did not derive any assurance of an in- 
creasing desire for peace, from the nomination of an officer who, 
thirty months before, had made so stormy a passage through 
their country. 

One of Major Broadfoot ’s first acts was to declare the Cis- 
Sutlej possessions of Lahore to be under British protection 
ec^ually with Patiala and other cluefships, and also to be liable 
to escheat on the death or deposition of Maharaja Dalip Singh. ^ 

1 Major Broadfoot (Letters to Government of the 7th December, 1844, 
30th January and 28tli February, 1845) may be referred to as oxiJlanatory 
of his views. In the last letter he di.stinctly says that if the young Maha- 
raja Dalip Singh, who was then ill of the small-pox, should die, he would 
direct the reports regarding the Cis-Sutlej districts to he made to him- 
self (through the Lahore vakil or agent indeed), and not to any one in 
the Punjab. 

Major Broadfoot is understood to have quoted to the Sikhs a letter of 
Sir David Ochterloney’s, dated the 7th May, 1809, to Mohkam Chand, 
Eanjit Singh’s representative, to the effect that the Cis-Sutlej Lahore 
states were equally under British protection with other states ; and also 
an order of April, 1824, from Banjit Singh, requiring his authorities south 
■of the Sutlej to obey the English Agent, ou pain of having their noses slit. 
It is not improbable that Sir David Ochterlo'ney may, at the early date 
■quoted, have so understood the nature of the British connection with refer- 
•ence to some particular case then before him, but that the Cis-Sutlej 
■states of Lahore were held under feudal obligations to the English, seems 
scarcely tenable, for the following . reasons i-^l. The protection extended 
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This view was not formally announced to the Sikh Government, 
■but it was notorious, and Major Broadfoot acted on it when he 
proceeded to interfere authoritativelj^ and by a display of force, 
in the affairs of the priest-like Sodhis of Anandpur Makhowa.l, a 
fief to which some j’ears before it had been declared to be expedi- 
ent to waive all claim, especially as Banjit Singh could best deal 
with the privileged i^roprietors.^ Again, a trooi) of horse had 
crossed the Sutlej Jiear I’irozpur, to proceed to Kotkupura, a 
Lahore town, to relieve or strengthen the mounted police ordi- 
narily stationed there ; but the partj' had crossed without the 
jn-evious sanction of the British Agent having been obtained, 
agreeably to an understanding between the two Governments, 
based on an article of the treaty of 1809, but which modified 
arrangement was scarcely applicable to so small a body of men 
proceeding for such a purpose. Major Broadfoot nevertheless 
required the horsemen to recross; and as he considered them 
dilatory in their obedience, he followed them with his escort, and 
overtook them as they were about to ford the river. A shot was 

by the English to the chiefs of Sirhiiid was declared to mean protection to 
them against Hanjit Singh, and tiiereforc not protection of the whole coun- 
try between the Sutlej and Jumna, a portion of which belonged to Lahore. 
(See the Treaty of 1809, and Article 1 of the Declaration of the 3rd May, 
1809; and also Government to Sir D. Ochterloncy, 10th April, 1809). 
Further, when convenient, the British tiovornment could even maintain, 
that although the treaty of 18C9 was binding on Banjit Singh, with refer- 
•cnce to Cis-Sutlej states, it was not binding on the English, whom it 
simply authorised to interfere at their discretion. (Government to Cap- 
tain Wade, 23rd April, 1833). This wa.s indeed written with reference 
to Bahawalpnr, but tlic application was made general. 2. The protection 
accorded to the chiefs of Sirhind W'as afterwards extended so as to give 
them security in llic plains, but nob on the hills, against the Gurkhas as 
well as against Banjit Singh (Government to Sir D. Ochterloney, 23rd 
■January, 1810) : while with rcg.ard to Banjit Singh’s own Cis-Sutlej posses- 
sions, it was declared that ho mu.st himself defend them (against Nepal), 
leaving it a (picstion of policy as to whether ho should or should not bo 
aided in their defence. It was further added, that he might march through 
'his Cis-Sutlej districts, to enable him to attack the Gurkhas in the hills 
near the Jumna, in defence of the districts in question, should he so wish. 
(Government to Sir David Ochterloney, 4th October, and 22nd November, 
1811). 

1 About the particular dispute noticed in the text. Major Broad- 
foot’s letter to Government of the 13th Sept., 1845, may be referred to. 
It labours in a. halting way to justify his proceedings and his assumption 
•of jurisdiction under ordinary circumstances. 
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fired by the- English party, and the extreme desire of the Sikh 
commandant to avoid doing anything which might be held to- 
compromise his Government, alone prevented a collision.^ 
Further, the bridge-boats which had been prepared at Bombay, 
were despatched towards Firozpur in the autumn of 1845, and 
Major Broadfoot almost avowed that hostilities had broken out 
when he manifested an apprehension of danger to these armed 
vessels, by ordering strong guards of soldiers to escort them 
safely to their destination, and when he began to exercise their 
crews in the formation of bridges after their arrival at Firozpur..® 

The views held by IMajor Broadfoot, and virtually adopted 
by the Supreme Government, with respect to the Cis-Sutlej 
districts, and also the measures followed in particular instances, 
may all be defended to a certain extent, as they iudei.'d n^ere, 
on specious grounds, as on the vague declarations of Sir David 
Ochterloney or on the deferential injunctions of Eanjit Singh. 
It is even believed that if the cession of the tracts in question 
had been desired, their relinquishment might have been effected 
without a resort to arms; but every act of Major Broadfoot w'as 
considered to denote a foregone resolution, and to be conceived 
in a spirit of enmity rather than of good will.® Nor did the Sikhs 

1 Compare Alajor Broadfoot to Government, 27th March, 1845. It is- 
understood that the Government disapproved of these proceedings. 

2 A detachment of troops under a Eurojiean officer was required to 
b-3 sent with each batch of boats, owing to the state of the Punjab. 
Nevertheless small iron steamers were allowed to navigate the Sutlej at 
the time without guards, and one lay under the guns of Filor for several’ 
days, without meeting aught except civility on the part of the Sikhs. 

3 It Tvas generally held by the English in India that hlajor Broad- 
foot’s appointment greatly increased the probabilities of a war with the 
Sikhs; and the impression was equally strong, tliat had Mr. Clerk, for 
instance, remained as Agent, there Avould have been no war. That Major 
Broadfoot w-as regarded as hostile to the Sikhs, may perhajis almost bo 
gathered from his own letters. On the Wth March, 1845, lie wrote that 
the Governor of Multan had asked -what course he, the Governor, should 
puisue, if the Lahore troops marched against him, to enforce obedience to- 
demands made. The question does not seem one W'hich a recusant servant 
would put under ordinary circumstances to the preserver of friendship- 
between his master and the English. Major Broadfoot, however, would 
appear to have recurred to the virijal overtures of Dewan Mill Raj, for 
on the 20th Nov., 1845, when ho wrote to all authorities in any way con- 
aeoted with the Punjab, that the British provinces were threatened with 
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seem to be menaced Ijy their allies on one side only. In the 
summer of 1845 some horsemen fi-om Multan crossed a few miles 
into the Sind territory in pursuit of certain marnudersi The 
boundary of the two provinces between the Indus and the hills 
is no udiere defined, and the object of the few troopers was evi- 
dent ; but the Governor, Sir Charles Napier, immediately ordered 
the wing of a regiment to Kushmor, a few miles below Eojhan, 
to preserve tlie integrity of his frontier from violation. The 
Lahore authorities were indeed put upon their guard, but they 
did riot admit the sufficiency of the reasons given, and they look- 
ed upon the prompt measures of the conqueror of Bind as one 
m.ore proof of the desire to bring about a war with the Punjab.’- 
The Sikh army, and the population generalljq were con- 
vinced that war was inevitable; but the better informed mem- 
bers of the Government knew that no interference was likedy to 
be exercised without an overt act of hostility on their part.® 
When moved as much by jealousy of one another as by a com- 
mon dread of the army, the chiefs of the Punjab had clung to 
wealth and ease rather than to honour and independence, and 
thus Maharaja Slier Singh, the Sindhanwalas, and others, bad 
been ready to become tributary, and to lean for support upon 


invasion, iia told Sir Cliaile.s Napier, tlie complete soldier, armed at all 
points, tl'.at the tlovcrnor of Multan would defend Sind with his provin- 
•cials against the Sikhs ! — thus loading to the helief that he had succeeded 
in detaching the Governor from his allegiance to Lahore. 

1 It is known that Sir Charles Napier was anxious to station n 
consideivible boily of men at Kushmor; and that the Supreme Government 
ccmnterm.andcd the march of a detachment of European ti-oops to that 
place. Some reference! may also be made to an unguarded .speech of Sir 
Charles Napier’s at the time, about the British being called on to move 
into tile Punjiib (compare Major Smyth’s Uf.i'jninrj Family of Lahore, 
Introd. xxii.), — especially as Major Broadfoot considered the Sikh lead- 
ers to be moved in a greater degree by the Indian newspapers, than is 
implied in a passing attention to reiterated paragraphs about invasion. 
He thought, for instance, that Pandit Jalla understood the extent to 
which the Government deferred to public opinion, and that the Brahmin 
himself designed to make use of the jiress as an instrument. (Major Broad- 
foot to Government, 30th .Jan., 1845). 

. 2 Comijaro Inclosiire, No. 6, of the Governor-General’s letter to the 
Secret Committee of the 2nd Dee., 1845 (Pari, Papers, Feb. 26, 1846, 
p. 21). Major Broadfoot, however, states of Golab Singh, what was 
doubtless true of many others, viz., that ho believed the English had 
■signs on the Punjab. (Major Broadfoot to Government, 5th May, 1845). 
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foreigners. As the authority of the army began to predominate, 
and to derive force from its system of committees, a new danger 
threatened the territorial chiefs and the adventurers in the 
employ of the Government. They might successively fall before 
the cupidity of the organized body which none could control, or 
an able leader might arise who would absorb the power of all 
others, and gratify his followers by the sacrifice of the rich, the 
selfish, and the feeble. Even the Ea-ja of Jammu, always so 
reasonably averse to a close connection with the English, began 
to despair of safety as a feudatoiy m the hills, or of authority 
as a Minister at Lahore without the aid of the British name and 
Lai Sigh, Tej Singh, and many others, all equally felt their in- 
capacity to control the troops. These men considered that their 
only chance of retaining power was to have the army removed 
by inducing it to engage in a contest which they believetl would 
end in its dispersion, and pave the way for their recognition as 
Ministers more surely than if they did their duty by the people, 
and earnestly deprecated a war which must deslrcy the inde- 
pendence of the Punjab.* Had the shrewd committees of the 
ainiies observed no military preparations on .'ihe part of the 
i Compare Inclosures to the Governor-General’s letter to liie Secret 
Committee of the 31st Deo., 1845. {Pari. •i)aptT. 26th Feb., 1846, p. 29). 
It was not thought necessary to refer to the intemperance of the 
desperate Jawahir Singh, nr to the amours of the Mnharani, which, in- 
the papers laid before tlio British Parliament, were used to lieighten 
the folly and worthlessness of the Lahore court, Jawahir Siugli might have 
sometimes been seen intoxicated, and the Maharani might liave attempted 
little concealment of her debaucheries, but decency was seldom violated 
ill public; and the essential forms of a court were reserved to the last, 
especially when strangor.s were present. Tlie private life of Princes may 
be scandalous enougli, while the moral tone of the people is higli, and is, 
moreover, applauded and upheld by tlio ti-nn.sgressors themselves, in their 
capacity of iMagistiatcs. Hence the dome.stic vices of the powerful have, 
comparatively, little inUneiioe on jniblic affairs. Further, the pioneness of 
news-mongers to enlarge upon such personal failings is siifliciently noto- 
rious ; and the diplomatic serviee of India was often re]n'oachcd lor 
dwelling pruriently or maliciously on such matters. Finally, it is well 
known that the native servants of the English in Hindustan, who in too 
many instances were hirelings of little education or respectability, thought 
they best pleased their employers, or chimed in with their notions, when 
they traduced all others, and e.specially those with whom there might be 
a rivalry or a collision. So inveterate W'as the habit of flattery, and so 
strong was the belief that Englishmen loved to be them.selvcs praised and 
to hear others slighted, that even petty lo.-sl authorities scarcely referred 
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English, they would not have heeded the insidious exhortations 
of such mercenary men as Lai Singh and Tej Singh, although in, 
former days they would have marched uninquiringly towards- 
Delhi at the bidding of their great Maharaja. But the views of 
the Government functionaries coincided with the belief of tbs' 
impulsive soldiery; and when the men were tamitingly asked 
whether they n'ouJd quietly look on while the limits of the 
Klialsa dominion were being reduced, and the plains of Lahore 
occupied In' the remote, strangers of Europe, they answered that 
they would defend with their lives all belonging to the common- 
wealth of Gobind, and that they would march and give battle to 
the invaders on their own ground. At the time in question, or 
early in November, two Sikh villages near Ludhiana were .placed 
under sequestration on the plea that criminals concealed in them 
had not been surrendered.^ The mea.surc was an unusual one, 
even when the Sildis .and the English were equally at their ease 
.with regard to one a'.iothcr; and the circumstance, added to the 
rapid approach of the Governor-General to the frontier, removed 
any doubts which may have lingered in the minds of the Pan~ 
chayets. The men would assemble in groups and talk of the 
great battle they must soon wage, and they would meet round 
the tomb of Eanjit Singh and vow fidelity to the Khalsa.^ Thus 
W'rought upon, war with the English was virtually declared on 
the 17th November; n few days afterwards the troops began to 
move in detachments from Lahore; they commenced crossing' 
the Sutlej between Ilariki and Kasur on the 11th Decem- 
ber, and on the 14tli of that month a portion of the army took 
up a position w'ithin a few' miles of EiroEpur.”* 


to allied or deiiendeiit Piinces, their neighhours, in verbal or in written 
reports, without usins' some temi.s of disparagement towards them. 
Hence the scenes of doliaaciicry described by the Lahore news w-riter were 
partly due to his professional character, and partly to his belief that he 
was saying what the English wanted to hear. 

1 The ordinary private correspondence of the period contained many 
statements of tho kind given in the text. 

2 Major Broadfoot’s official correspondence seems to have ceased after 
the 21st Nov., 1845 : and there is no report on this afiair among his 
recorded letters. 

3 The Lahore news-letter of the 24th Nov., 1845, prepared for Gov- 
ernment. 

4 Compare the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, 2nd and 
31st Deo., 1345, with inclosures. (Pari. Papers, 1846). 
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The initiative was thus taken by the Sikhs; but considering 
the English to have been sincerely desirous of living at i)eace 
with the Punjab, the policy adopted by them does not show that 
strict adherence to formal engagements, and that high wisdom 
and sure foresight which should distinguish the counsels of an_ 
intelligent power, acquainted with actual life, and with the ex- 
amples of history. Eeferenee was only had to the probability of 
Sikh inroads, of a weak neighbour running upon certain destruc- 
tion, and little heed was given to the original arrangement, 
which left the province of Sirhind almost free of troops and of 
English subjects, and which placed a confederacj' of dependent 
states between themselves and Lahore to soften the mutu.-d ac- 
tion of a half barbarous military dominion, and of a humane and 
civilized Government. The sincerity of the English rulers is 
not to be doubted, but their honesty can only be admitted at the 
expense of their judgment and knowledge of mankind. 

The same defective apprehension which saw no mark of 
hostility in collecting boats for bridges across a boundary river, 
and which paid no regard to the effect on a rude people, with 
more to fear than to hope, of displaying an army with no road 
before it except that to Lahore, also led the confident English 
to persevere in despising or misunderstanding the spirit of the 
disciples of Gobind to an extent which almost proved fatal to 
the continuity of their triumphs. In 1842 the Sikhs were held, 
as has been mentioned, to be unequal to copie with the Afghans, 
and even to be inferior in martial qualities to the population of 
the Jammu hills. In ISJo the Lahore soldiery was called a 
“rabble” in sober official despatches, and although subsequent 
descriptions allov/ed the regiments to he composed of the yeo- 
manry of the country, the amriy was still declared to be daily 
deteriorating as a military body.’^ It is, indeed, ci'i'tain that 
Engli.sh officers and Indian Sepoys equally believed they were 

1 Major Broadfoot to Government, 18th and 25th January, 1845. A 
year before, Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence (Calcutta Ilevieu:, No. III. 
p. 176, 170) considered the Sikh army as good as that of any other Indian 
power, and not inferior, indeed, to the Gwalior troops which fought at 
Maharajpnr. The Lahore artillery, however, he held to he very bad, 
although he was of ojjinion that in position the guns would be well served. 
In his Adventurer in {7ie Punjab (p. 47. note /;.), he had previously given 
a decided preference to the Mnratha artillery. 
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to win battles by marching steadily and by the discharge of a 
few artiUery shots, rather than by skilful dispositions, hard fight- 
ing, and a iDrolonged contest.^ 

The English not only undervalued their enemy, but they 
likewise mistook the form which the long-expected aggressions 
■of the Sikhs would assume. It was not thought that the Minis- 
try, or even that the army would have the courage to cross the 
river in foiec, and to court an equal contest; the known treason- 
able views of the chiefs, and the unity and depth of feeling 
which possessed the troops, were equally disregarJed, and it 
continued to be ]jelieved that a desultory warfare would sooner 
•or later ensue, which would require the British to interfere, but 
which would still enable them to do so at their own eovenience.* 

1 Major Smyth is, Ivowever, of opinion that ths Seijoys in tlio British 
service had a high opinion of the SiUli troops, although the English them- 
selves talked of them as boasters and cowards. (Major Smyth's Iltigning 
Family of Lahore, Introduction, s.’civ. and xxv.) Compare Dr. Maegregor, 
HMory of the Hikha, 11. 89, 90. 

2 Compare the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, 31st Dec., 
1845 (Pari. Payers, IS'lO), and the Oaleultn Frvitu:, So. XVI. p. 475. A 
few words may here ho said on a subject which occasioned .some discu-ssion 
in India at the time, r!z.. Major liroadfoot’.s reputed persevering disbelief 
that the Sikhs would cross the Sutlej, although iiis assistant, Captain Xicol- 
son, stationed at Eirozpur, h.ad repeatedly said tliey would. The 
matter was taken up by the Indian public as if Captain Kicolson liad for 
several months, or for a year and more, held tliat the Britisli provinces 
would assuredly ho invaded witliiii a detinilc period: whereas, with regard 
to what the Sikh army might eventually do, Cajitain Nicolson was ns 
uncertain as others, up to within a week or so of the 2 mssage of the Sutlej 
in December, 1845. The truth seems to be, that Major Broadfoot affected 
to disbelieve Captain Nicolson’s iei)ort of the actual march and near 
aijproach of the Lahore army, of its encampment on the Sutlej, and of its 
■evident resolution to cross the river, giving the iircfereiice to intelligence 
of a contrary nature received direct from the >Sikh capital, and which tallied 
vith his own views of wliat the Sikhs would linally do. That such was 
the case, may indeed be gathered from the Governor-General’s despatch 
■.to the Secret Committee of the 31st December, 1845 (Pari. Payers, 1846, 
;p. 26, 527). 

The writer of the article in the Calcutta Jtevieu-, No. XVI., 
■endeavours to justify Major Broadfoot’s views, by showing that all the 
oMcers on the frontier Iield similar opinions. The point really at issue, 
however, is not whether, generally speaking, inva.sion was probable, hut 
whether in the beginning of December, 1845 Major Broadfoot should not 
ibave held that the Sutlej would be crossed. The Beviewer forgets to odd 
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Thus boats lor bridges and regiments and guns, the provocatives- 
to a war, were sufficientlj’- numerous; but food and ammunition,, 
and carriage and hospital stores, such as wei’e necessary for a 
campaign, were all behind at Delhi or Agra, or still remained to- 
be collected.^ 


III. MILITARY OPERATIONS 

The Governor-General joined the Commander-in-Chief at 
Ambala early in December, 1845, and as soon as it seemedi 
certain that the Sikhs were marchhig in force towards the Sutlej, 
the English troops in the upper provinces were all put in motion. 
The nearest divisions were those of Ambala, Ludhiana and 
Firozpur, which numbered in all about 17,000 available men,, 
with 69 field guns; and as the last-mentioned force was the most 
exposed, the Ambala troops were moved straight to its suijport, 
and Lord Hardiugc further jumdently resolved to leave Ludhiana 
with a mere garrison for its petty fort, and to give Lord Gough 
as large a force as possible, with which to meet the Sikhs, should 
they cross the Sutlej as they threatened.® 

The Lahore army of invasion may have equalled thirty-five 
or forty thousand men, with a hundred and fifty pieces of artil- 
lery, exclusive of a force detached towards Ludhiana to act as. 
circumstances might render advantageous. The numbers of the 

tliat uf tlie lociil officeis, Jlajor Uroadfoot alone knew at the time the 
extent of provocation which the Sikhs had received; and that the officers 
wrote with no later news before them than that of the 17th Xovember. 
Hence all .save ilajor llroadfoot himself had very imperfect means of 
forming a judgment of what was likely to take ))lace. IVith regard to 
what the Kiiglish .should have been prepai-ed against, T.ienteiiaiit-Coloner 
Eichmond’s letter of the 3rd .-Xpril, 1844, to the address of the Commander- 
in-Chief may l,e referred to, as in favour of having stations .strong if they 
were to ho kept u;? at aU. 

1 It wa.s a common and a just remark at the time, that although the 
Indian Government was fortunate in having a practical and approved 
soldier like Lord Ilardinge at its head, under the circumstances of a war- 
in progress, yet that had Lord Ellenborongh remained Governor-General 
the army would have taken the field better equipped than it did. 

2 The effective force at Firozshahr was 17,727 men, according to the- 
Calcutta Ileviev) (No. XVI. p. 472), and 16,700 according to Lord 
Hardinge's Despatch of the 31st of December 1845. This was the available 
force, out of 32,479 men in all, posted from Ambala to the Sutlej. 
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Siklis were understooil, at the time to greatly exceed those given, 
but the strength of armies is usually exaggerated both by the 
victors and the vanquished; and there is no satisfactory proof 
that the regular troops of the Sikhs exceeded those of the 
English by more than a half, although numerous bodies of 
undisciplined horse swelled the army of the invaders to more 
than double that of their opponents.^ 

The Sikh leaders threatened Eiroi^pur, but no attack was 
made upon its seven thousand defenders, which with a proper 
spirit were led out l)j' their coa-imander. Sir John Litller, and 
show'ed a bold front to the overwhelming force of the enemy. 
The object, indeed, of Lai Singh and Tej Singh was not to- 
compromise themselves with the English by destroying an 
isolated division, but to get their own troops dispersed by the 
converging forces of their opponents. Their desire was to be 
upheld as the Ministers of a dependent kingdom by grateful 
conquerors, and they thus deprecated an attack on Eirozpur, 
and assured the local British authorities of their secret and 
efficient good will. But these men had also to keep up an 
appearance of devotion to the interests of their country, and 
"they urged the necessity of leaving the easy prey of a canton- 
ment untouched, until the leaders of the English should be 
attacked, and the fame of the Khalsa exalted by the captivity 
or death of a Governor-General.- The Sikh army itself under- 
stood the necessity of unity of counsel in the affairs of W'ar, and 
the power of the regimental and other committees wtis tempora- 
rily suspended hy an agreement with the executive heads of 
the State, which enabled these unworthy men to effect their 


1 The Govonior-Gcneral in hi.s Despatch of the 31st of December, 
1845, estimates tlie SiUti.s at from 48,000 to 60,000 men; but witli rcgiirr] to 
eiHcient troops, it may be obsei'ved that tlie whole re;;uhir army of the 
country did not e.xceeii 42,000 infantry, including the regiments at Lahore, 
Multan, Peshawar, and Kashmir, as well a.s those forming the main army 
of invasion. Perhaps an estimate of 30,000 emiodiecl troop.s of all kinds 
would be nearer the truth than any other. 

2 It was sufficiently certain and notorious at the time that Lai Singh 
was in' communication with Captain Nicolson, the British Agent at Firozpur, 
but owing to the untimely death of that officer, the details of the overtures 
made, and expectations held out, cannot now be satisfactorily known.. 
Compare Dr. IMacgregor’s HiHory of ihe Sikhs, ii. 80. 
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base objects with comparative ease.^ Nevertheless, in the 
ordinary military arrangements of occupying positions and distri- 
buting infantry and cavalry, the generals and inferior command- 
ers acted for themselves and all had to pay some respect to the 
spirit which animated the private soldiers in their readiness 
do battle for the commonwealth of Gobind. The effects of the 
enthusiastic unity of puiiiose in an army, headed by men not 
only ignorant of warfare, but studiouslj- treacherous towards 
their followers, was conspicuously visible in the speediness with 
which numerous heavy guns and abundance of grain and ammu- 
nition were brought across a large river. Every Sikh consider- 
ed the cause as bis own, and he would drag guns, drive bullocks, 
lead camels, and load and unload boats with a cheerful alacrity, 
which contrasted strongly with the inapt and sluggish obedience 
of mere mercenaries, drilled, indeed, and fed with skiU and 
■cai'e, but unwavmed by oue generous feeling for their country 
or their foreign employers. The youthful Khalsa was active and 
strong of heart, but the soldiers had never liefore met so great 
a foe, and their tactics were medifiad by involuntary awe of the 
Bj'itish army, renowned in the East for achievements in war. 
The river had been ei-ossed, and the treaty broken; but the 
Sikhs were startled at their own audacity, and they jiartially 
inti’cnched one portion of their forces, while they timorously 
kept the other as a reserve out of danger's way. 

Tile Ambala and the Ludhiana divisions of British army 
arrived at IMudki, twenty miles from Eirozpur, on the 18th 
December; and they liad scarcely taken up their ground before 
the,y were attacked by a detachment of the Sikh army, believed 
at the time to be up)wards of thirty thousand strong, Imt which 
really .seems to liave consisted of less than two thousand infantry, 
supported by aliout twenty-two pieces of artillery, and eight or 
ten thousand horsemen. ^ Lai Singh headed the attack, but, in 


1 Liil Singh \v."is appointed Wazir, and Tej Singh Commander-in- 
Chief of the army, on or about the 8tli November, 1845, according to the 
Lahore Neirs-Lrtter of that date, prepared for Government. 

2 See Lord Gough's desjiatch of the 19th December, 1845, for the 
estimate of 30,000 men, with 40 guns. Captain Nicnlsoj), in his private 
correspondence of the period, and writing from Firozpur, gives the Sikh 
force .it about 3,500 only, which is doablless too low, although subsequent 
inquiries all tended to show that the infantry portion was weak, having 
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accordance' with his original design, he involved his followers iu- 
ai) engagement, and then left them to fight as their undirected 
valour might proin25t. The iSikhs were it‘ 2 )ulsed with the loss 
of seventeen guas,^ but the success o£ the English was not so 
com 2 )lete as shouliL liave been achieved by the victors in so- 
ntanj- battles; and it was wisely determined to effect a junction 
with the division of Hir John Liltler before assailing the atlvanced 
wing of the Sikh army, which was eueam 2 >ed in a dec23 horse- 
shoe form around the village of i’irozshahr, about ten miles both 
from Hfiulki and from Firoz 2 )ur. This 2 >ositioM was strengthened 
by more tlian a hundred 2 )icees of artillery, and its slight and 
im23erfeet intrenchments had, here and there, been raised almost 
waist high since the action at ifiidki. It was believed at the 
time to contain about fifty thousand men, hut subsequent inqui- 
ries reduced the infantry to twelve regiments, and the cavalry 
to the eight or ten thousand which had before been engaged. 
The wing of the Sikh army attacked did not, therefore, greatly 
surpass its assailants, cxce23t in the number and size of its guns,, 
the Englisli artillery .consisting almost wholly of six and nine 
pounders.^ But the belief in the fortune of the British arms, 
•was strong, and the Scpoy.s would then have marched with, 
alacrity against ten times their own numbers. 

A junction was effected with Sir -John Littler’s division 
about midday on. the 21st December, ar.d at a distance of four 
miles from the enemy’s position. Considerable delay occurred' 
in arranging tlie details of the assault, which wavs not commenced' 

been composed of .small [Iclaclinien.ts from each of the regiments in position 
lit Firoz.shalii'. TJn' Ciih'iilUi Hfrieir, Xo. XVI.. p. 439, e.stimates the guns, 
at 22 only, anil the estimate, heiug moderate, is probably correct. 

1 The British loss in the action was 215 killed, and 667 wounded. 
(See Lord Gough's Dcsp.-itch of the 19th December, IBdS.) The force under 
Lord Gough at tlio time amounted to about 11,000 men. 

2 Both the Sikhs .nul the European officers in the Lahore service agree 
ill saying that there wore only twelve battalions in the lines of Eirozshahr, 
and such indeed seems to have been the truth. The Governor-General and 
Gommander-in-Chief vaguely estimated the whole Sikh army on the left 
hank of the Sutlej at 60,000 strong, and Lord Gough makes Tej Singh 
bring 30,000 horse hc-sidcs fresh battalions, and a large park of artillery 
into action on the 22nd December, which would leave hut a small remain- 
der for the previous defence of Eirozshahr. — See the Despatches of the 22ud 
and 31st December, 1845. 
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until within an hour of sunset. The confident English had at 
last got the field they wanted; they marched in even array, and 
their famed artillery opened its steady fire. But the guns of 
the Sikhs were served with rapidity and precision, and the 
foot-soldiers stood between and behind tlie batteries, firm in the'i« 
■order, and active witli their muskets. The resistance met was 
whollj- unexpected, and .all started with astonishment. Guns 
were dismounted, and their ammunition was blown .into the 
air ; squadrons were checked in mid career ; battalion after batta- 
lion was hurled back with shattered ranks, and it was not until 
after sunset that piortions of the enemy’s position were finally 
•carried. Darkness, and the obstinacy of the contest, threw the 
English into confusion; men of all regiments and anns were 
mixed together; generals were dov'btful of the fact or of the 
•extent of tlieir own success, and colonels knew not what had 
become of the regiment they commanded, or of the armj'' of 
whicli they formed a part. Some portions of the enemy’s line 
had not been hroke?i, and the uncaplnred guns u-ere turned by 
the Sikhs upon masses of sokli(3rs, opipressed with cold and thirst 
■and fatigue, and who attracted the attention of the watchful 
enemy by ligliting fires of brushwood to warm their stiffened 
limbs. The position of the English was one of real danger and 
great perplexity ; their niercen.aries had proved themselves good 
soldiers in foreign countries as well as in India itself , when 
•discipline was little known, or while success was continuous; but 
in a few liours t!io five tliousand children of a distant land found 
that their art had 'oeen learnt, and that an emei'gency had 
arisen which M'ould tax their energies to the utmost. On that 
memorable night the English were Iiardly master’s of the ground 
cn M'hich they stood; they had no reserve at hand, %vhile the 
enemy had fallen back niion a second army, and could renew the 
fight with increased numbers. Tlic not imprudent thought oc- 
curred of retiring upon Firozpur; but Lord Gough's dauntless 
spirit counselled otherwise, and his own and Lord Hardinge’s 
personal intrepidity in storming batteries, at the head of troops 
of English gentlemen and bands of hardy yeomen, eventually 
achieved a partial success and a temporai’y reirose. On the 
morning of the 22nd December, the last remnants of the Sikhs 
were driven from their camp ; but as the day advanced the second 
■wing of their army approached in battle-array, and the wearied 
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•and famished English saw before them a desperate and, perhaps, 
useless struggle. This reserve was commanded by Tej Singh ; 
lie had been urged by his zealous and sincere soldiery to fall 
npon the English at day-break, but his object was to have the 
■dreaded amy of the Khalsa overcome and dispersed, and he 
delayed until Lai Singh’s force was everywhere put to flight, 
and until his opponents had again ranged themselves round their 
colours. Even at the last moment he rather skirmished and 
made feints tliiuf led his men to a resolute attack, and after a 
time he precipitately fled, leaving his subordinates without 
orders and without an object at a moment when the artillery 
.ammunition of the English had failed, when a portion of their 
force was retiring upon Eiro/pur, and when no exertions could 
have saved the remainder if the Sikhs had boldly pressed 
forward.^ 

A battle had thus been won, and more than seventy pieces 
•of artillery, and some conquered or confiscated territories graced 
the success ; but the victors had lost a seventh of their numbers, 
they were paralyzed after tlieir prodigious exertions and intense 

1 For the hattlo of Firozshahr, sec Lord Gough’s Despatch of the 
.22ncl, nnd Lord IIardinge’.s of the 31st December, 1845. The Governor- 
General notices in especiiil lire exertions of the infiintiy soldie\s. The loss 
sustained was 694 killed, and 1721 wounded. 

The statonients of the Quorlerfu }‘i vicir for June, 1845, pn. 203-206, 
•and of the Culruttr: I’crii'ir for December, 1847, p. 498, may be referred 
to about certain jioints still hut in :p‘‘rf eclly known, and which it is only 
necessary to allude to in a gcnoval way in this history. Two of the points 
■are : 1st, (he proposal to fall hack on Firozpur during the night of the 
21st December; and 2nd, t’ii! actual movement of .s considcrahlo portion of 
■the British army towards that place on the foiouooii of the following day. 

Had the Sikhs been efficiently command;,,!, a retirement on Firozpur 
would have been in.licions in a military yioint of siew, hut as the enemy 
was led by traitras it was l)est to fearlessiy keep the field. Perhaps neither 
the incapacity nor the treason of Lai Singh and Tej Slngli were fully 
perceived or credited hy the English chiet.s, and hence the an.xicty of the 
one on whom the maintenance of the British dominion intact mainly 
tiepended. 

At Firozshahr the larger calibre and greater weight; of metal of the 
jnass of the Sikh artillery, and consequently the superiority of practice 
relatively to that of the field guns of the English, was markedly apparent 
in the condition of the two parks after the battle. The captured cannor 
.showed scarcely any marks of round shot or shells, while nearly a thirc 
■of the British guns were disabled In their carriages or tumbrils. 
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excitement ggcI tlie Sikhs were allowed to cross the Sutlej at. 
their leisure to prepare for fresh contests. The Sepoy mercena- 
ries had for the first tiine met an equal antagonist with their 
on 11 weapons — even ranks and the fire of artillery. They loudly 
complained of the inferiority of their cannon ; they magnified; 
banks two and three feet high into forinidahle ramparts, and 
exploding tumbrils and stores of powder became, in their imagina- 
tions, designed and deadly mines. Xor was this feeling of respect 
and exaggeration confined to the Indians alone; the European 
soldiers 25aitonk of it; and the British public, as well as the 
dignitaries of the Church and the heads of the State, became- 
impiressed with the immensity of the danger which had threaten- 
ed the peace, and perhaps the safety, of their exotic dominion. 
Eeginieiits of men, and mimerons single oilieers variously employ- 
ed, -were summoned from the most di.staiit jn-ovinces to aid in 
vindicating the military renown of the English race, and the- 
political supremacy of three generations. All longed for retribu- 
tion, and all were cheered amid their difficulties by the genial, 
temper and lofty bearing of one chief; and by the systematic- 
industry and full knowledge of military requirements possessed 
by the other. But joy and gratitude were yet uppermost for the- 
moment; the hope of revenge was disturbed by the remembrance 
of danger; and, unmindful of the rebuke of the wise Uiysses, a 
partial Divinity M as praised by proclamation, for the di-.liverauce- 
hc had vouchsafed to his votaries. 

“Unholy i.s the voice 

Of loud thanksgiving over slaughtered men.”! 

The British army was gradually reinforced, and it took up 
a po.sition stretching from Firozpiir towards TTariki, and parallel 

1 Odi/axp;/, xxii. Tlie Cfovcrnor-General’s notific.-ition of the 25lh 
Dc-cenibcr, 1845, CiilluJ upon the troops to render ncknowledument to Rod, 
.md the ecclesiastical authorities in Calcutta subsequently circulated a form 
of thanksgiving. The anxiety of the Governor-General' may be further- 
inferred from his 2 )i-oclamation, encouraging desertion from the Sikh ranks,, 
v.ith the assurance of present rewards and future pensions, and the. imme- 
diate decision of any lawsuits in which the .AeseHeTS might he engaged in- 
the Hritish provinces 1 

The feeling which prompted the troops of Cromwell or Gustayus to- 
kneel anJ return thanks to God on the field of victory, must ever be 
admired and .honoured ; far it was genuine^ and, prevaded all ranks, front 
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to that held by the Sikhs on the right bank of the Sutlej. But 
the want of ammunition and heavy guns reduced the English 
to inactivitj’', and delay produced negligence on their part and 
emboldened the enemy to fresh acts of daring. The Cis-Sutlej 
feudatories kept aloof from their now- masters, or they excited 
disturbances; and tiie Itaja of Ladwa, a petty Prince dependent 
on the English, but wiio had been denounced as a traitor for a 
year past,^ openly proceeded from the neighbourhood of Kamal, 
and joined tlie division of the Sikh army under Eanjor Singh, 
which had crossed the Jalandhar Doab, to the neighbourhood of 
Eudhiana. This important town had been denuded of its troops 
to swell the first army of dufenco;^ and it was but slowly and 
partially garrisoned by fresh regiments arriving from the east- 
ward, although it covered the sevcial lines of approach from the 
Jumna towards Firozpur.^ Early in January the Baja of Ladwa 

the leader dowriwiivds, and it would eciu.illy linvn moved the soldiers to 
reproaches and humiliation had they been beaten. But such tokens of 
reverence and ahasomont come coldly and without a vital meaning in the 
guise of a “general order” or "circular memorandum;” and perchpa a 
civilized and intelligent Government might with advantage refrain from 
such tame and ])assionless assurances of devotion and gratitude, while 
it gave more attention to religions exercises in its vegimcntal regulation. 
God should rather he kept ever present to the minds of the armed servants 
of the State hy daily worship and instruction, than ostentatiously lauded 
on the rare occasion of a victory. 

1 Major Bioadfoot to Government, 13th December, 1844. This chief 
received the title of Raja from Lord Auckland, partly as a compliment to 
Banjit Singh, to whom he was rel.ated, and partly in approbation of his 
liberality in providing the means of throwing a bridge across the classical 
Saraswati, at Tliaiieswar. lie was a reckless, dis.sipated man, of 
moderate capacity ; but he inherited the unsettled disposition of his father, 
Gurdit Singh, who once held Karnal and some villages to the east of the 
Jumna, and who caused !.hc English some trouble between 1803 and 1309. 

2 It is not clear why Ludlii.ma was not adequately garrisoned, or 
rather covered, by the troops which nmi'clied from ^leerut after the 
battle of I'irozshahr. The Governor-General's attention was indeed chiefly 
given to strengthening the main army in its unsupported position of Firoz- 

..pur, — the real military disadvantage of which he had ample reason to 
^eplore; while amfclst his difficulties it may possibly have ocemred to his 
Lordship, that the origiiml policy of 1809— of being strong on the Jumna 
rather than on the Sutlej— was a truly wise one with reference to the 
avoidance of a w'ar with the Sikhs. 

The desire of being in force near the capitals of the Punjab and the 
naiu army of the Sikhs, likewise induced Lord Hardinge to direct Sir 
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returned to withdraw liis family from his fief of Buddowal near 
Ludhiana, and he took the ojipQrtunity of burning a portion of 
the cantonment at the latter place, which the paucity of infantry 
and the want of cavalry on the spot enabled him to do with 
impunity. About the same time, the main army of the Sikhs, 
observing the siipineness of their opponents, began to reoross the 
Sutlej and fo construct a bridge-head to secure the freedom of 
their i^assage. The English were unwilli)igly induced to let the 
Sikhs labour at this work, for it v.-as feared that an attack would 
bring on a general engagement, and that the w'ant of ammuni- 
tion would prevent a battle being won or a victory being com- 
l^lefed. The Sikhs naturally exulted, and they proclaimed that 
they 'll ould again fall uj^on the hated foreigners. >' -.r were their 
boasts altogether disbelieved; the disadvantages of Fircipur as 
a frontier post became more and more apparent, and the English 
began to experience difficulty in obtaining supplies from the 
country they had annexed by the pen, without having secured 
by the sword. The petty fort of Jlukutsur, where Gobind re- 
pulsed his Moglnil pursuers after his flight from Chamkaur, was 
successfully defended for a time against some provincial compa- 
ijies and the auxiliaries of Bikaner, which, like the legionaries 
themselves, were deficient in artillery ammunition. The equajly 
petty fort of Dharmkot was held, in defiance of the near presence 
of the right wing of the English armj'; and other defensible 
places towards Sirhiud overawed the population, and interfered 
v.'ith the peaceful march of convoys and detachments.’- 

On the 17th January, 1846, Major-General Sir Harry Smith 
was sent -with a brigade to capture Dhaimkot, which was sur- 

Charles Xapier to march from Sind, without heeding JIultan, although, 
as his Lordship publicly acknowledged, that victorious commander had 
been sent for when it was thought the campaign might become a scries of 
sieges. 

1 The hill station of Simla, where many English families resided, and 
which is near the Sutlej, and the equally accessible posts of Kasauli and^ 
Subathu, were at this time likewise threatened by the Lahore feudatory, 
of Mandi, and some Sikh- partisans ; and as the regiments usually statione.."- 
at these places had^ been wholly -withdrawn, it would not have been diffi- 
cult to have .destroyed them. But the local British authorities were active 
in collecting the. quotas of the hilt Bajputs. and judicious in making use 
of their means ; .and no actual incursion took place, although a turbulent 
sharer in the sequestered Anandpur-Makhowal had to be called- to. account. 
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rendered without bloodshed, and the transit of grain to the army 
was thus rendered more secure. The orighial object of Sir Harry 
•Smith’s diversion was to cover the march of the large convoy 
of guns, ammunition, and treasure in progress to Firo^pur, as 
well as to clear the countiy of partisan troops w’hich restricted 
the freedom of traffic; but when it became known that Eanjor 
Singh had crossed the. Sutlej in force and threatened Ludhiana, 
the General was ordered to proceed to the relief of that place. 
On tlie 20tli of Januarj- he encamped at the trading town of 
Jugraon, within twenty-five miles of his destination, and the 
authorities of the son of Fateh Singh Alhuwalia, of the treaty of 
1805, to whom the 2 )laee belonged, readily allowed him to occupy 
its well-built fort. It was known on that day that Eanjor Singh 
was in position immediatelv to the westward of Ludhiana, and 
"that he had thrown a small gan-ison into Buddowal, which lay 
about eighteen miles distant on the direct road from Jugraon, 
The British detachment, which had been swelled by reinforce- 
ments to four regimenfs of infantry, three regiments of cavahy, 
and eighteen guns marched soon after midnight; and early on 
the morning of the 21st January, it was learnt that Ihe whole 
Sikh army, estimated at ten thousand men, had moved to Bud- 
dowid during the preceding diiy. That place was then distant 
eight mile.s from the head of the column, and Sir Horry Smith 
•considered that if he made a detour to the right, so as to leave 
the Sikhs about three miles on his other flank, he woukl be able 
to effect his junction with the Ludhiana brigade without molesta- 
tion. A short halt took place to enable the baggage to get some- 
W'hat ahead, and it vras arranged that the long strings of animals 
should move parallel to the troops .and on the right flank, so as 
to be covered by tlie column. As Buddowal was approaobed, the 
Sikhs were seen to be in motion likewise, and apparently to be 
bent on intercepting the English; bub as it was not wished to 
give them battle. Sir Harry Smith continued his march, inclin- 
ing however still more to his right, and making occasional halts 
with the cavalry to enable the infantiy to close up, it having 
fallen behind owing to the heavy nature of the ground. But the 
Sikhs were resolved on fighting, and they commenced a fire of 
■artillery on the British horse, which obtained a partial cover 
under sand banks, while the guns of the detachment opened upon 
the Sikhs and served to keep their line in check. By the tim® 
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that the British infantry and small rear-guard of cavalry had 
closed up, the fire of the Sikhs had begun to tell, and it was 
thought that a steady charge by the infantry would throw them 
into disorder, and would allow the baggage to pass on, and give 
time to the Ludhiana troops to come to the aid of their comrades,. 
A close contest was indeed the prompting of every one’s heart 
at the moment; but as the regiments of foot were being formed 
into line, it was found that the active Siklis had dragged guns, 
unperceived, behind sand hillocks to the rear of the column, — or, 
as matters then stood, that they had turned their enemy’s left 
tlank. These guns threw their enfilading shot with great rapidity 
and precision, and whole sections of men were seen to fall at a 
time without an audible groan amid the hissing of the iron storm. 
The ground was heavy, the men were wearied with a march of 
nine hours and eighteen miles, and it became evident that a 
charge might prove fatal to the exhausted victors. The infantry 
once more resumed its march, and its retirement of retreat upon 
Ludhiana was covered with skill and steadiness by the cavalry. 
The Sikhs did not pursue, for they were without a leader or 
without one who wished to see the English beaten. Eanjor 
Singh let his soldiers engage in battle, but that he accompanied 
them into the fight is more than doubtful, and it is certain that 
he did not essay the easy task of improving the success of his 
own men into the complete reverse of his enemy. The mass 
of the British baggage rvas at hand, and the temptation to 
plunder could not be resisted by men who were without orders 
to conquer. Every beast of burden which had not got within 
sight of Ludhiana, or which had not, timorously but prudently, 
been taken back to Jugraon, when the firing w-as lieard, fell 
into the hands of the Sikhs, and they w'crc enabled boastfully to 
exhibit artilleiy store carts as if they had captured British 
cannon.^ 

Ludhiana was relieved, but an unsuccessful skirmish added 
to the belief so pleasing to the prostrate princes of India, that 

1 Compare the Governor-General to tlie Secret Committee, 19th Jan., 
and 3rd Feb;, and Lord Gough’s despatch of the Ist Feb., 1845. After 
the skirmish of the 21st Jan., there were found to be sixty-nine killed, 
sixty-eight wounded, and seventy-seven missing ; of which last, several 
were taken prisoners, while others rejoined their corps in a day or two. 
Of the prisoners, Mr. Barron, an assis'ij::'t-.iUrgeon, and some European 
soldiers, were .taken to Lahore. 
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the dreaded army of their foreign masters had at last been foiled 
by the skill and valour of the disciples of Gobind, the kindred 
children of their own soil. The British Sepoys glanced furtively 
at one another, or looked towards the east, their home; and the 
brows of Englishmen themselves grew darker as they .thought 
ol struggles rather than triumphs. The Governor-General and 
Commander-in-Chiei trembled for the safely of that siege train 
and convoy of ammunition, so necessary to the elheiencj- of an 
army which they had launched in haste against aggressors and 
received back shattered by the shock of opposing arms. The 
leader of the beaten brigades saw; before him a tarnished name 
after the labours of a life, nor was he met by many encouraging 
hopes of rapid retribution. The Sikhs on their side were corres- 
pondingly elated; the presence of European prisoners added to 
their triumph; Lai Singh and Tej Singh shrank within themselv- 
es with fear, and Golab Singh, who had been spontaneously 
hailed as Minister and leader, began to think that the Khalsa 
was really formidable to one greater far than himself, and he 
arrived at Lahore on the 27th of January, to give unity and 
vigour to the counsels of the Sikhs. *• The army under Tej Singh 
had recrossed the Sutlej in force; it had enlarged the bridge-head 
before alluckd to, and so enlrcnebed a strong position in the face 
of the British divisions. The Sikhs seemed again to be about 
to carry the war into the country of their enemy; but Golab 
Singh came too late,— their fame had reached its height, and 
defeat and subjection speedily overtook them. 

During the night of the 22nd January, Banjor S'ingh march- 
ed from Buddowal to a place on the Sutlej about fifteen miles 
below Ludhiana, where he immediately collected a number of 
boats as if to secure the passage of the river. The object of this 
movement is not known ; but it may have been caused by a want 
of confidence on the part of the Sikhs themselves, as there were 
few regular regiments among them, until joined by a brigade of 
four battalions and some guns from the main aimy, which gave 
them a force of not less than fifteen thousand combatants. Sir 
Harry Smith immediately occupied the deserted position of the 
enemy, and he W'as himself reinforced simultaneously with the 

. 1 Compare the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, 3rd Feb., 
1846. 
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Sikhs by a brigade from the main army of the English. On the 
28th January the General marched with his eleven thousand 
men, to give the enemy battle or to reconnoitre his position and 
assail it in some degree of form should circumstances render- 
such a course the most prudent. The Sikhs were nearly ten 
miles distant, and midway it was learnt that they were about 
to move with the avowed object of xwoceeding with a part or the- 
whole of their force to relieve the fort of Gungrana or to occupy 
the neighbouring towni of Jugraon, both of which posts -were close 
to the line of the British communications with the Jumna. On 
reaching the edge of the table-land, bounding the sunken belt of 
many miles in breadth within which the narrow-er channel of 
file Sutlej proper winds irregularly, a portion of the Sikhs were 
observed to be in motion in a direction which -n’ould take them 
clear of the left of the British approach; but as soon as they 
saw that they were liable to be attacked in flank, they faced to- 
wards their enemy, and occupied with their right the village 
of Biindri, and ivith their left the little hamlet of Aliwal 
while with that activity necessaiy to their system, and 
characteristic of the spirit of the common soldiers, they imme- 
diately began to throw up banks of earth before their guns,, 
where not otherwise protected, such as would afford some cover 
to themselves and offer some impediment to their assailants. 
An immediate collision -was inevitable, and the British Comman- 
der promptly gave the order for battle. The regiments of cavalry 
which headed the advance opened their glittering ranks to the- 
right and left, and made apparent the serried battalions of 
infantry and the fro-wning batteries of cannon. The scene was 
magnificent and yet overa-n-ing: the eye included the whole field, 
and glanced aiiprovingly from the steady order of one foe to the 
even array of the other; all bespoke gladness of mind and 
strength of heart; but beneath the elate looks of the advancing 
w'arrior there lurked that fierce desb'e for the death of his 
fello-ws which must ever impel the valiant soldier. When thus 
deployed, the lines of battle were not truly parallel. The Sikh- 
line inclined towards and extended beyond the British right, 
while the other flanks were, for a time, comparatively distant. 
The English had scarcely halted du’ing their march of eight 
miles, even to form their line; hut the Sikhs neverthelss com- 
menced the action. It was percived by Sir Harry Smith that the 
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capture of the village of Aliwal was of the first importance, and 
the right of the infantry was led against it. A deadly struggia 
seemed impending; for the Sikh ranks were steady and the play 
of their guns incessant; but the holders of the post were batta- 
lions of hill men, raised because their demeanor was sober and 
their hearts indifferent to the Khalsa, and after firing a straggling 
volley, they fled in confusion, headed by Ilanjor Singh, theij: 
immediate leader, and leaving the brave Sikh artilleiymen to b© 
slaughtered by the conquerors. The Eritish cavalry of the right 
made at the same time a sweeping and successful charge, and one- 
half of the opposing army was faii^ broken and dispersed; but 
the Sikhs on their own right seemed to be outflanking their oppo- 
nents in spite of the exertions of the English infantry and artil- 
lery; for there the more regular battalions were in line, and the- 
true Sikh was not easily cowed. A prompt and powerful effort was 
necessary, and a regiment of European lancers, supported by one 
of Indian cavalry, was launched agamst the even ranks of the 
Lahore infantry. The Sikhs knelt to receive the orderly but 
impetuous charge of the English warriors, moved alike by noble 
recollections of their country, by militaiy emulation, and by 
personal feelings of revenge; but at the critical moment, the 
unaccustomed discipline of many of Gobind’s champions failed 
them. They rose, yet they reserved their fire and delivered it 
together at the distance of a spear’s throw; nor was it until the 
mass had been three times ridden through that the Sikhs 
dispersed. The charge was wisely islanned and bravely made; 
but the ground was more thickly strewn -ndth the bodies of 
victorious horsemen than of beaten infautiy. An attempt was 
made to rally behind JJuudri; but all resistance was unavailing, 
the Sikhs were driven across the Sutlej, more than fifty pieces of 
cannon were taken, and the General forgot his sorrows, and the 
soldiers their suffering and indignities, in tlie fulness of their 
common triumph.^ 

1 Compare Sir Harry Smith’s despatch of the 30th January, and 
Lord Gough’s despatch of the 1st Feb., 1846, [Parliamcnlary Papers, 
]846). — The loss sustained was 161 killed, 413 wounded, and 25 missing. 

The Calcutta Peview, No. XVI. p. 499, states that Sir Harry Smith 
required some pressing before he would engage the Sikhs, after his reverse 
at Buddowal. That active leader, however, was in no need of such promp- 
tings, and had adequate reinforcements reached him sooner than they 
did, the battle of ./Vliwal would have been sooner fought. It may likewise 
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The victory was equally important and opportune, and the 
time-serving Golab Singh, whose skill and capacity might have 
protracted the war, first reproached the vanquished Sikhs for 
rashly engaging in hostilities with their colossal neighbour, and 
then entered into negotiations with the English leaders.^ The 
Governor-General was not displeased that the Lahore authori- 
ties should be ready to yield; for he truly felt that to subjugate 
the Punjab in one season, to defeat an army as numerous as 
his own, to take two capitals, and to lay siege to Multan, and 
Jammu and Peshawar, — all within a few months, — ^was a task 
of difficult achievement and full of irnminent risks. The domi- 

be here mentioned, that neither does the reviewer tliroughout his article 
do fair justice to Lord Gough, nor, in a particular instance, to the com- 
missariat department of the army. Thus, with regard to the Commander- 
in-Chief, it is more than hinted (see p. 497), that Lord Hardinge was in 
no way to blame, — that is, that Lord Gough v:a3 to blame, — for the delay 
which occurred in attacking the Sikhs at Firozshahr. It may be difficult 
to ascertain the causes, or to apportion the b.'ame, but the Governor- 
General can proudly stand on his acknowledged merits and .services, and 
wants no support at the expense of an ancient comrade in arms. Again 
with regard to the commissariat, it is stated, at p. 488, tluit supplies, 
which the head of the department in the field asked six weeks to furnish, 
were procured by Major Broadfoot in six days. The commissariat depart- 
ment could only use money and effect iiurchases by contract, or in the open 
market; but INIajor Broadfoot could summarily require “protoeted chiefs,” 
on pain of confiscation, to meet all his demands; and the writer of the 
article might have learnt, or must have been aware, that the lequisitions 
in question led to one chief being disgraced by the imposition of a fine, 
and had some share in the subsef;uent deposal of another. Had the 
British Magistrates of Delhi, Saharanpur, Bareilly, and other places, been 
similarly empowered to seize by force the grain and carriage within their 
limits, there would have been no occasion to disparage the commissariat 
department. Further, it is know’n to many, and it is in itself plain, that 
had the military authorities been required, or allow'ed, to prepare them- 
selves as they wished, they as simpile soldiers, who had no financial diffi- 
culties to consider, would have been amply prepared with all that an army 
of invasion or defence could have required, long before the Sikhs crossed 
the Sutlej. Lord Ilardinge was chiefly rci-onsible for the timely and 
adequate equipment of the army, in anticipation of a probable war; and 
with the Governor-General in the fi-’-d, possessed of superior and anomalous 
powers, the Commander-in-Chief could c"ly be held respon-sible — and that 
but to a limited extent — ^for the strategy of a campaign or the conduct of 
a battle. 

1 Compare the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, of the 
19th Feb.. 1846. 
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iiiou of the English in India hinged mainly upon the number and 
■efficiency of the troops of their own race which they could bring 
into the field; and a campaign in the hot weather would have 
thinned the ranks of the European regiments under the inost 
favourable circumstances) and the ordinary recurrence of an epi- 
demic disease would have proved as fatal to the officers of every 
■corps present as to the common soldiers. But besides this 
important consideration, it was felt that the minds of men 
throughout Iiidia were agitated, and that protracted hostilities 
would not only jeopardize the communications with tho Jumna, 
but might disturb the whole of the north-western ])roviucss, 
swarming with a military population which was ready to follow 
any standard affording paj' or allowing plunder, and which already 
sighed for the end of a dull reign of peace. Bright visions of 
standing triumphant on the Indus and of numbering tho remotest 
conquests of ylhxaiKlor among the provinces of Britain, doubt- 
less warmed the imagination of the Governor-General; hut the 
first object was to drive the Sikhs across the Sutlej by force of 
arm.s, or to ha\-e them withdrawn to their own side of the river 
by the unconditional submission of the chiefs and the delegates 
of the army; for, until that were done, no jn'ogress could be 
said to liave been made in the war, and eveiy petty chief in 
Hindustan would have silently prepared for asserting his inde- 
pendence, or for enlarging his territory on the first opiportunity. 
But the total dispiersion of so large and so well equipped a body of 
brave men, as that which lay witliin .sight of the available force 
of the British Government, could not bo accomplished by one 
■defeat, if the chiefs of the country were to be rendered de.sperate, 
and if all were to place their valour and unanimity under the 
direction of one able man. The English, therefore, intimated to 
Golab Singh their readiness to acknowledge a Sikh sovereignty 
in Laliorc after the army should have been disbanded; but the 
Eaja declared his inability to deal with the troops, which still 
■overawed him and other well-wishers to the family of Eanjit 
•Singh. This helplessness was partly exaggerated for selfish 
objects; but time pressed; the speedy dictation of a treaty 
■■under the walls of Lahore was essential to the British reputa- 
tion; and the views of either party were in some sort met by 
an understanding that the Sikh army should be attacked by the 
English, and that when beaten it should be openly rbsndoncd 
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by its own Government; and further, that the passage of the 
Sutlej should he unopposed and the road to the capital laid open 
to the victors. Under such circumstances of discreet policy and 
shameless treason was the battle of Subraon fought.^ 

The Sikhs had gradually brought the greater part of their 
force into the intrenchment on the left bank of the Sutlej, which 
had been enlarged as impulse prompted or as opportunity seem- 
ed to offer. They placed sixty-seven pieces of artillery in 
battery, and their strength was estimated at thirty-five thou- 
sand fighting men ; but at is probable that twenty thousand 
.would exceed the truth ; and of that reduced aiumber, it is certain 
that all were not regialar troops. The intrenchment likewise 
showed a fatal want of unity of command and of design ; and 
at Subraon, as in the other battles of the campaign, the soldiers 
did everything and the leaders nothing. Hearts to dare and 
hands to execute were numerous; but there was no mind tO' 
guide and animate the whole: — each inferior commander defend- 
ed his front according to his skill and his means, and the centre 
and left, where the disciplined battalioais were mainly stationed,, 
had batteries and salient points as high as the stature of a man,, 
and ditches which an armed soldier could not leap without exer- 
tion; but a considerable part of the line exhibited at intervals^ 
the petty obstacles of a succession of such banks and trenches 
as would shelter a crouching marksman or help him to sleep 
in security when no longer a watcher. This was especially the 
case on the right flank, where the looseness of the river sand 
rendered it impossible to throw up parapets without art and 
labour, and where irregular troops, the least able to remedy such 
disadvantages, had been allowed or compelled to take up their 
position. The flank in question was mainly guarded by a line 
of two hundred "Zumburuks” or falconets; but it derived some 
support from a salient battei'y, and from the heavy guns retain- 
ed on the opposite bank of the river.® Tej Singh commanded in 

1 Compare the Governor-General’s letter to the Secret Committee, of 
the 19th Feb., 1846; from which, however, those only who were mixed up 
with the negotiations can extract anghT indicative of the understanding 
with Golafe, §ingh which is alluded to in the text. 

2 Tj|!p.j_C!^dinary belief that the intrenchments of Subraon were jointly 
planned'ajjd aieouted i).y a French and a Spanish colonel, is as devoid of 
fomidatiSSi j^j^at the Silch army was rendered efiective solely by the 
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this intrenchment, and Lai Singh lay with his horse in loose 
order higher up the stream, watched by a body of British caval* 
ry. The Sikhs, generally, were somewhat cast down bj- the 
defeat at Aliwal, and by the sight of the unhonoured remains of 
their comrades floating down the Sutlej ; but the self-confidence 
of a multitude soon returns : they had been cheered by the cap- 
ture of a post of observation established by the English and left 
unoccupied at night, and they resumed their vaunting practice 
of performing their military exercises almost within hail of the 
British pickets. Yet the judgment of the old and experienced 
could not be deceived ; the dangers which threatened the Sikh 
people pressed upon their minds; they saw no escape from, 
domestic anarchy or from foreign subjection, and the grey- 
headed chief Sham Singh of Atari made known his resolution- 
to die in the first conflict witli the enemies of his race, and so 
to offer himself up as a sacrifice of propitiation to the spirit of 
Gobind and to the genius of his mystic commonwealth. 

In the British csimp the confidence of the soldiery was like- 
wise great, and none there despaired of the fortune of England. 
The spirits of the meii had been raised by the victory of Aliwal, 
and early in February a formidable siege train and ample stores, 
of ammunition arrived from Delhi. The Sepoys looked with 
delight upon the long array of stately elephants dragging the 
huge and heavy ordnance cf their predilections, and the heart 
of the Englishman himself swelled with pride as he beheld these 
dread .symbols of the wide dominion of liis race. It was deter- 
mined that the Sikh position should be attacked on the 10th 
T'ebruary, and various plans were laid down for making victory 
sure, and mv the speedy gratification of a burning resentment. 
The officers of artillery naturally desired that their guns, the re- 
presentative.s of a high art, should Ise used agreeably to the 
established rules of the engineer, or that ramparts should be 
breached in front .and swept in flank before they were stormed 
by defenceless battalions ; but such deliberate tediousness of 
process did not satisfy the judgment or the impatience of the 

labours and skill of French and Italian Generals. Hurbon, the brave- 
Spaniard, and Mouton, the Frenchman, -who were at Subraon, doubtless 
exerted themselves where they could, but their authority or their influence 
did not extend beyond a regiment or a brigade, and the lines showed no 
trace whatever of scientific skill or of unity of design. 
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commanders, and it was arranged that the whole of the heavy 
ordnance should be planted in masses opposite particular points 
of the enemy’s intrenchment, and that when the Sikhs had 
been shaken by a continuous storm of shot and shell, the right 
or weakest part of the position should be assaulted in line by 
the strongest of tlie three investing divisions, which together 
mustered nearly fifteen thousand men. A large body* of British 
cavalry was likewise placed to watch the movements of Lai 
Singh, and the two dhdsions which lay near Firozpur were held 
ready to push across the Sutlej as soon as victory should declare 
itself. The precise mode of attack was not divulged, or indeed 
finally settled, until noon of the preceding day, for it was desir- 
ed to surprise the commanding post of observation, which 
indifference or negligence had allowed to fall into the hands 
of the Sikhs a short time before. The evening and the early 
hours of darkness of the 9th Fcbruar3'’ wore thus occupied with 
busy preparations; the hitherto silent camp poured all its 
numbers abroad; soldiei's .stood in group.s, talking of the ta.sk to 
be achieved by their valour; officers rode hastily along to receive 
or deliver orders; and on that night what Englisluuan passed 
battalion after battalion to seek a short repose or a moment’s 
solitary communion, and listened as he went to the hammering 
■of shells and the piling of iron shot, or beheld the sentinel 
pacing silently along by^ the gleam of renewed fires, without 
recalling to mind his heroic King and the eve- of Agincourt, ren- 
dered doubly immortal bj- the genius of Shakespeare 

The British divisions advanced in silence, amid the darkness 
■of night and the additional gloom of a thick haze. The coveted 
post was found unoccupied; the Sikhs seemed everywhere taken 
by surprise, and they beat clai mrously to arms -udien they saw 
themselves about to be assailed. The English batteries opened 
at sunrise, and for upwards of three hours an incessant play of 
artillery was kept up upon the general mass of the enemy. The 
round shot exploded tumbrils, or dashed heaps of sand into the 
air ; the hollow shells oast their fatal contents fully before them, 
and the devious rockets sprang aloft with furj^ to fall hissing 
amid a flood of men; but all wa". in vain, the Sikhs stood un- 
appalled, and “flash for flash returne:^, and Are for fire’’. The 
1 Henry K, Act iv., chorus. 
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field was resplendent witli embattled warriors, one moment 
umbered in volumes of sulphurous smolio and another brightly 
apparent amid the splendour of beaming brass and the cold and 
piercing rays of polished steel. The roar and loud reverberation 
of the ponderous ordnance added to the impressive interest of 
the scene, and fell gratefullj- \ipon the ear of the intent and 
enduring soldier. But as the sun rose higher, it was felt that a 
distant and aimless cannonade woidd still leave the strife to be 
begun, and victory to be achieved by the valiant hearts of the 
close-fighting infantry. The guns ceased for a time, and each 
warrior addressed himself in silence to the coming conflict — a 
glimmering eye and a firmer gra.sp of his weapon alone telling of 
the mighty spirit which wrought within him. The left division 
of the British army advanced in even onlcr and with a light step 
to the attack, but the original error of forming the regiments in 
line instead of in column rendered the contest more unequal 
than suoli assaults need necessarily be. Every shot from the 
enemy’s lines told upon the expanse of men, and the greater 
part of the division was driven back by the deadly fire of muskets 
and swivels and enfilading artillery. On the extreme left, the 
regiments effected an entrance amid the advanced hacks and 
trenches of petty outworks where possession could be of Jittle 
avail; but their comrades on the right were animated by the 
partial success; they chafed under the disgrace of repulse, and 
forming themselves instinctively into wedges and masses, and 
headed by an old and fearless leader, thej’ rushed forward in 
wrath.' With a shout they leaped the ditch, and npswaiming, 
they mounted the rampart, and stood victorious amid captured 
cannon. But the effort was great; the Sikhs fought with steadi- 
ness and resolution ; guns in the interior were turned upon the 
exhausted assailant.s, and the line of trench alone was gained. 
Nor was this achievement the wwk of a moment. The repulse 
of the first assailants reexuired that the central division should 
be brought forward, and these supporting regiments also moved 
ill line against ramparts higher and more continuous than the 
barriers which had foiled the first efforts of their comrades. 
They too recoiled in confusion before the fire of the exulting 
Sikhs; but at the distance of a. furlong they showed both their 

1 Sir Robert Dick was mortally wounded close to the trenches while 
cheering on his ardent followers. 
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innate valour and habitual discipline by rallying and returning 
to the charge. Their second assault was aided on the left by 
the presence, in the trenches of that flank, of the victorious first 
division; and thus the regiments of the centre likewise became, 
after a fierce struggle, on their own right possessed of as many 
of the enemy’s batteries as lay to their immediate front. The 
unlooked-for repulse of the second division, and the arduous 
contest in which the first was engaged, might have led a casual 
witness of the strife to ponder on the multitude of varying 
circumstances which determine success in war; but the leaders 
were collected and prompt, and the battalions on the right, the 
victors of Aliwal were impelled against the opposite flank of 
the Sikhs; but there, as on all other points attacked, destruction 
awaited brave men. They fell in heaps, and the first line was 
thrown back upon the second, which, nothing daunted, moved 
rapidly to the assault. The two lines mingled their ranks and 
rushed forward in masses, just as the second division had retrie- 
ved its fame, and as a body of cavarly had been poured into the 
camp from the left to form that line of advance w’hich surpassed 
the strength of the exhausted infantry. 

Openings were thus everywhere effected in the Sikh 
intrenchments, but single batteries still held out; the interior 
was filled with courageous men, who took advantage of every 
obstacle, and fought fiercel}' for every spot of ground. The 
traitor, Tej Singh, indeed, instead of leading fresh men to 
sustain the failing strength of the troops on his right, fled on the 
first assault, and, either accidentally or by design, sank a boat 
in the middle of the bridge of communication. But the ancient 
Sham Singh remembered his vow; he clothed himself in simple 
white attire, as cue devoted to death, and calling on all around 
him to fight for the Guru, who had promised everlasting bliss to 
the brave, he repeatedly rallied his shattered ranks, and at last 
fell a martyr on a heap of his slain countrymen. Others might 
be seen standing on the ramparts amid showers of balls waving 
defiance with their swords, or telling the gunners where the fair- 
haired English pressed thickest together. Along the stronger 
half of the battlements, and for the period of half an hour, the 
conflict raged sublime in all its terrors. The parapets were 
sprinkled with blood .from end to end; the trenches were filled 
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•with the dead and the dying. Amid the deafening roar of can- 
non, and the multitudinous fire of musketry, the shouts of 
triumph or of scorn were yet heard, and the flashing of innumer- 
able swords was yet visible; or from time to time exploding 
magazines of powder threw bursting shells and beams of wood 
and banks of earth high above the agitated sea of smoke and 
flame which enveloped the host of combatants, and for a moment 
arrested the attention amid ah the din and tumult of the ti’emen- 
dous conflict. But gradually each defensible position Avas cap- 
tured, and the enem3- AA-as pressed toAvard.s the scarcelj- fordable 
riA^er ; j-et, although assailed on either side by squadrons of horse 
and battalions of foot, no Sikh offered to submit, and no disciple 
of Gobind asked for quarter. TIica- eA-eiywhere shoAved a front 
to the victors, and stalked slondy and sullenly away, AA'hile many 
rushed singl3' forth to meet assured death by contending AA'ith a 
multitude. The victors looked Avith stolid wonderment upon 
the indomitable courage of the vairquished, and forbore to strike 
Avhen the helpless and the dying froAvned unavailing hatred. 
But the Avarlike rage, or the calculating policy of the leaders, 
had yet to be satisfied, and standing with the slain heaped on 
all side around them, they urged troops of artillery almost into 
the AA-aters of the Sutlej to more thoroughly destroy the army 
Avhieh had so long scorned their poAA*er. No deity of heroic fable 
leceh'ed the living within the oozy gulphs of the oppressed 
stream, and its current Avas choked with added numbers of the 
dead and crimsoned with the blood of a fugitive multitude. 

“Such is the lust of never-dying fame.” 

But A'engeance Avas complete; the troops, defiled AA’ith dust and 
smoke and carnage, stood mute indeed for a moment, until the 
gloi' 3 ' of their success rushing upon their minds, they gave ex- 
pression to their feelings, and hailed their victorious comman- 
ders with reiterated shouts of triumph and congratulation..^ 

1 Compare Lord Gough’s despatch of the 13th Feb., 1846, and Mac- 
gregor’s History of the fSikhs, li. 154, &c. The casualties on the side of 
the British Aeere 320 hilled, and 2,083 Avounded. The loss of the Sikhs, 
perhaps exceeded 5,000, and possibly amounted to 8,000, the lower estimate 
of the English despatches. 

The Commander-in-Chief estimated the force of the Sikhs at 30,000 
men, and it was frequently said they had thirtj’-six regiments in position ; 
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IV. TERMS OF PEACE 

On the night of the victoi’y some regiments were pushed 
across the Sutlej opposite Firozpur — no enemy was visible — 
and on the 12th February the fort of Kasur was occupied with- 
out opposition. On the following day the army encamped under 
the walls of that ancient town, and it was ascertained that the 
Sikhs still held together to the number of twenty thousand men 
in the direction of Amritsar. But the pov^'er of the armed repre- 
sentatives of the Khaim was gone; the holders of treasure and 
food, and all the munitions of war, had first .passively helped to 
defeat them, and then openly joined the enemy; and the 
soldiery readily assented to the requisition of the court that 
Golab Singh, their chosen Minister, should have full poners to 
treat with the English on the already admitted basis of recog- 
nising a Sikh Government in Lahore. On the 15th of the month 
the Eaja and several other chiefs were received by the Governor- 
General at Kasur, and they were told that Dalip Singh would 
continue to be regai’ded as a friendly sovereign, but that the 
country between the Bcas and Sutlej would be retained by the 
conquerors, and that a million and a half sterling must bo paid 
as some indemnity for the expenses of the war, in order, it was 
said, that all might hear of the punishment which had over- 
taken aggressors, and become fully aware that inevitable loss 
followed vain hostilities with the unoffending Engli.sli. After a 
long discussion the terms were reluctantly agreed to, tlie young 
klaliriraja came and tendered his submission in person, and on 
the 20th February the British army arrived at the Sikh cai)ital. 
Two days afterwards a portion of the citadel was garrisoned by 
Engli.sh regiments, to mark more fully to the Indian world that 
a vaunting enemy had been effectually' humbled; for through- 
out the breadth of the land the chiefs talked, in the lutterness 

but it is nevei tlieles.s douiitful whether there were .so many as 20,000 armud 
men in the trenches. The number of the actual assailants may be esti- 
mated at 15,000 effective soldiers. 

Subraon or correctly Subrahan, the name by which the battle is known, 
is taken from that of a small village, or rather two small villages, in the 
neighbourhood. The villages in question were inhabited by the subdivision 
of a tribe called Siibrah, or, in the plural, Subrahan; and hence the name 
became applied to their place of residence, and has at last become identi- 
fied with a great and important victory. 
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of their hearts, of the approaching downfall of the stern unhar- 
monisiug foreigners.^ 

The Governor-General desired .not only to chastise the Sikhs 
for their .past aggressions, but to overawe them for the future, 
and he had thus chosen the Beas, as offering more commanding 
positions with reference to Lahore than the old boundary of the 
Sutlej. IVith the same object in view, he had originally 
thought Baja Golab Singh might advantageously be made inde- 
pendent in the hills of Jammu. ^ Such a recognition by the 
British Government had, indeed, always been one of the wishes 
of that ambitious family; but it was not, perhaps, remembered 
that Golab Singh was still more desirous of becoming the 
acknowledged Minister of the dcjiendent Punjab;® nor was it 
perhaps thought that the overtures of the Baja — ^after the battle 
of Aliwal had foreboded the total rout of the Sikh army — were 
all made in the hope of assuring to himself a virtual yieeroyalty 
over the whole dominion of Lahore. Golab Singh had been 
appointed Wazir by the chiefs and people when danger pressed 
them, and he had been formally treated with as Minister by the 
English when the Governor-General thought time rcas short, 
and his own resources distant^; but when Lai Singh saw that 

1 the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, under dates 
the 19th February, and 4tli March, 1846. 

2 Comjiare the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, of 3rd and 
Ipth Feb., 1846. 

3 This luid been the iiim of the family for many years ; or .it least, 
from the lime that Dhian Singh exerted liiinself to remove Colonel Wade, 
III the hope that ii llrilish lepi-eseiitative might bo appointed who w’onld bo 
well disposed towards liiinself, which he thought Colonel Wade was not. 
!\]r. Clerk was iiware of both sciiemes of the Lahore Minister, although the 
greatest ])vomine7ico was naturally given to the project of rendering the 
Jammu chiefs iiidopeiulent, owing to the aversion with which they were 
regarded after Nao Nilial Singh’s death. 

Had the English .said that they desired to see Golab Singh remain 
Minister, and had they been careless whether Lai Singh lived or was put to 
death, it is highly probable that a fair and vigorous Government would 
have been formed, and also that the occupation of Lahore, and perhaps 
the second treaty of 1846, need never have taken place. 

4 Compare the Governor-General's letter to the Secret Committee, of 
the 3rd and 19th February, 1846. In both of these despatches Lord Har- 
dinge indicates that lie intended to do something for Golab Singh, but 
he does not state that he designed to make him independent of Lahore, nor 
does he say that he told the Sikh Chiefs the arrangements then on foot 

10 
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after four iDitclied battles the English Viceroy was content or 
compelled to leave Lahore a dependent ally, he rejoiced that his 
undimhiished influence with the mother of the Maharaja woukl 
soon enable him to supplant the obnoxious Chief of Jammu. 
The base sycophant thus eougi-atulated himself on the approach- 
ing success of all his treasons, which had simply for their object 
his own personal aggrandizement at the ex23euse of Sikh inde- 
pendence. Golab Singh felt his inability to support himself 
without the countenance of the English; but they had offered 
him no assurance of sujjiJort as Minister, and he suddenly per- 
plexed the Governor-General by asking him what he was to get 
for all he had done to bring about a speedy iJeace, and to render 
the army au easy prey. It was remembered that at ICusur he 
had said the way to carry on a war with the English was to leave 
the sturdy infantry intrenched and watched, and to sweep the 
open country with cavalry to the gates of Delhi ; and while nego- 
tiations were still pending, and the season advancing, it was 
desired to conciliate one who might render himself formidable in 
a day, by joining the remains of the Sikh forces and by ojiening 
his treasures and arsenals to a rvarlike j^opulation. 

The low state of the Lahore treasury, and the anxiety of 
Lai Singh to get a dreaded rival out of the way, enabled the 
Governor-General to appease Gola;- Singh in a manner suifloient- 
ly agreeable to the Eaja himself, and. which still further reduced 
the importance of the successor of Eanjit Singh. The Eaja of 
Jammu did not cars to be simply the master of his native moun- 
tains; but as two-thirds of the pecuniary indemnity required 
from Lahore could not be made good, territory tvas taken instead 
of money, and Kashmir and the hill states from the Leas to 
the Indus were cut off from the Punjab proper, and transferred 
to Golab Singh as a separate sovereign for a million of qiounds 
sterling. The arrangement was a dexterous one, if reference be 
only had to the policy of reducing the power of the Sikhs; but 
the transaction scarcely seems worthy of the British name and 
greatness, and the objections become stronger when it is consi- 
dered that Golab Singh had agreed to pay sixty-eight lakhs of 
rupees (680,0001.), as a fine to his paramount, before the war 

might include the separation of Jammu ; and the truth would seem to be. 
that in the first joy of success the scheme of conciliating the powerful 
Kaja remained in a manner forgotten. 
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broke out,^ and that the custom of the East as well as 
of the West requires the feudatory to aid his Jord in foreign war 
and domestic strife- Golab Singh ought thus to haye paid the 
deficient million of money as a Lahore subject, instead of being 
put in j)Ossessioii of Lahore pro%'ineos as an independent Prince. 
The succession of the Eaja was displeasing to the Sikhs gene- 
rally, and his separation was less in accordance with his own 
aspirations than the ministry of Eaiijit Singh’s empire; but hjs 
rise to sovereign power excited nevertheless the ambition of 
others, and Tej Singh, who knew his own wealtli, and was fully 
jpersuaded of the potency' of gold, offered twenty-five lakhs of 
rupees for a princely crown and another dismembered province. 
He was chid for his presumiituous misinterpretation of Engli.sh 
princijales of action ; the arrangement with Golab Singh was the 
only one of the kind which todlv place, anS the new ally was for- 
mally invested with the title of Ixlaharaja at Amritsar on the loth 
March, 1846.- But a portion of the territory at first proposed 
to be made over to him was reserved by his masters, the pay- 
ments required from him were reduced by a fourth, and they 
were rendered still more easy of liquidation by’ considering him 
■to be the heir to the money which his brother Suchet Singh had 
■buried in Firozpur.^ 

Lai Singh became Minister once more; but he and all the 
traitorous chiefs knew that they could not maintain themselves, 
even against the reduced army, when the English should have 

1 Broadfoot to Govemraent, 5th May, 1845. The author never 
heard, and does not believe, that this money was paid by Golab Singh. 

2 On thi.s oec.'i.sion “Maharaja” Golab Singh stood up, and with 
joined hiind.s, expie.ssed his gratitude to the British Viceroy. — adding, 
without liowever any ironical meaning, that he was indeed his “Zur- 
ikhurid,” or gold-lrouglit .slave ! 

Ill the e(juise of thi.s lii.story there has, more than once, been occasion 
to allude to tlie un.scrupulous ciiaracter of Knja Golab Singh ; but it must 
not therefore, be supposed that he was a man malevolently evil. He would, 
indeed, deceive an enemy and take his life without hesitation, and in the 
accumulation of money he would e.xercise many oppressions ; but he must he. 
judged with reference to the morality of his age and race, and to the neces- 
sities of his own position. If these allowances be made, Golab Singh would 
be found an able and moderate man, who did little in an idle or wanton 
■spirit, and who was not without some traits both of good humour and 
-generosity of temper. 

3 See Appendix for the treaties with Lahore and Jammu. 
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fairly left the country, and thus the sejjaration of Golab Singh 
led to a further departure from the original scheme. It was 
agreed that a British force should remain at the capital until the 
last day of December, 1846, to enable the chiefs to feel secure 
while they reorganized the army and introduced order and effi- 
ciency into the administration. The end of the year came ; but 
the cliiefs were still lielirless ; they clung to their foreign support, 
and gladly assented to an arrangement which left the English 
in immediate possession of the reduced dominion of Banjit 
Siiigh, until his reputed son and feeble successor should attain 
the age of manhood.’- 

While the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief re- 
mained at Lahore at the head of twenty thousand men, p)ortions 
of tlie Sikh armj^ came to the capital to be paid up and disband- 
ed. The soldiers showed neither the despondency of mutinous 
rebels nor the effrontery and indifference of mercenaries, and 
their manly deportment added lustre to that valour which the 
victors had dearly felt and generously extolled. The men talk- 
ed of their defeat ns the chance of war, or they would say that 
ihey wore mere iiuitatois of iniappiroacliable masters. But amid 
all their humiliation, they inwardly dwelt upo)i their future 
destiny with unabated confidence; and wliile gaily culling tJiem- 
selves inapt and youtlil'ul scholars, they would sometimes add, 
with a significant and sardonic .snnlc, that the Khaim itself 
was yet a child, and that as the commonwealth of Siklis grew in 
stature, Gobind would clothe his disciples with irresisuble might 
and guide them with unequalled skill. Thus brave men sought 
consolation, and the spirit of progress which collectively animated 
them 3 'ielded with a murmur to the superior genius of England 
and civilization, to be cliastened by the rough hand of power, 
anil perhaps to be moulded to noblest inuposes bj' the informing 
touch of knowledge and philosophj’.^ 

1 See Ap 2 )endix for the second treaty with Lahore. 

2 In March, 1846, or imnjediateiy after the war, the author visited the 
Sikh temples and establishments at Kiritpnr and Anandpur-Makhowal. At 
the latter place, the chosen seat of Gobind, reliance upon the future was 
likewise strong ; and the grave priests or ministers said, by -way of assur- 
.mce, that the iiuve faith of the Khaha was intended for all countries and 
tunes; and added, by way of compliment, that the disciples of Nanak 
would ever he grateful for the aid, which the stranger English had rendered 
in subverting the empire of the intolerant and oppressive Mahomedans. 



APPENDIX 

I. THE TREATY WITH LAHORE OE 1806. 

Tteaty of Friendship and Unit)/ between the Uonourahlc East India Coni- 

pany and the Sardurs Jlanjit Singh and Fateh Singh. {1st Jan., 1806.) 

Sardar Eanjit Singh and Sardar Fateh Singh have consented 
to the following Articles of agreement, concluded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Malcolm, under the special authority of the Eight 
Honourable Lord Lake, him.self duly authorized by the Honour- 
able Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart., Governor-General, and 
Sardar Fateh Singh, as principal on the part of himself, and 
plenipotentiary on the part of Eanjit Singh: — 

Article 1 . — Sardar Eanjit Singh and Sardar Fateh Singh 
Ahluwalia hereby agree that they will cause Jaswant Eao 
Holkar to remove with his array to the distance of thirty coss 
from Amritsar immediately, and will never hereafter hold any 
further connection witii him, or aid or assist him with troops, or 
in any other manner whatever; and they further agree that they 
will not in any way molest sucli of Jaswant Eao Holkar’s 
followers or troops as are desirous of returning to their homes in 
the Deccan, but, on the contraiy, will render them every assist- 
ance ill their power for currying such intention into execution. 

Article 3 . — The British Government hereby agrees, that in 
case a pacification should not be effected between that Govern- 
ment and Jaswant Eao Holkar, the British army shall move 
from its present encampment, on the banks of the river Beas, 
as scon as Jaswant Eao Holkar aforesaid shall have marched 
his army to tbs distance of thirty coss from Amritsar; and that, 
in any treaty which may hereafter be concluded between the 
British Government and Jaswant Eao Holkar, it shall be stipu- 
lated that, immediately after the conclusion of the said treaty, 
Holkar shall evacuate the territories of the Sikhs, and march 
towards his own, and that he shall in no way whatever injure or 
destroy such parts of the Sikh country as may lie in his route. 
The British Government further agrees that, as long as the said 
Chieftains, Eanjit Singh and Fateh Singh,- abstain from holding 
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any friendly connection witli the enemies of that GoTcrnment, 
or from committing any act of hostility on their own parts against 
the said Government, the British armies shall never enter the 
territories of the said Chieftains, nor will the British Government 
form any plans for the seizure or sequestration of their posses- 
sions or property. 

Dated 1st January, 1806. 

II. SIR DAVID OCHTEULONEY'S PROCLAMATION OF 1809. 

Vrccnpi or Xomr.h,** under the Se.al of Gcne.ral St. Tjegcr, and' 

under the Scat and Signature of Colonel Ochterloney ; written the Qth 
of Fehrimru, 1E09, curreeponding to the 23/rf Zee. Hijeh, 1223, Ilijereh. 


The British army having encamped near the frontiers of the 
Maharaja Eanjit Singh, it has been thought proper to signify the- 
pleasure of the British Government, by means of this precept, 
in order to make all the Chiefs of the Maharaja acquainted with 
the sentiments of the British Government, which have solely for 
their object and aim to confirm the friendship with the Maha- 
raja, and to prevent an}' injuiy to his country, the preservation 
of friendship between the two States depending on particular 
conditions which are hereby detailed. 

The 'Thanas in the fortress of Klmr, Khanpur, and other- 
places on this side of the river Sutlej, which have been placed 
in the hands of the dependents of the Maharaja, shall be razed, 
and the same places restored to their ancient possessors. 

The force of cavalry and infantry which may have crossed 
to this side of the Sutlej must be recalled to the other side, ter 
the country of the Maharaja. 

The troops stationed at the Ghat of Philour must march 
thence, and depart to the other side of the river as described, and 
in future the troops of the Maharaja shall never advance into the- 
country of the Chiefs situated on this side of the river, who have 
called in for their security and protection Thanas of the British 
Government; but if in the manner that the British have placed 
'J hanas of moderate number on this side of the Sutlej, if in like 
manner a small force by way of Thana be stationed at the Ghat 
of Philour, it will not be obieeted to. 
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If the Maharaja persevere hi the fulfllment of the above 
stipulation, ivhich he so repeatedly professed to do m presence of 
Mr. Metcalfe, such fulfilment ivul confirm the mutual friend- 
ship. In ease of non-compliance with these stipulations, then 
shall it be plain that the Maharaja has no regard for the friend- 
ship of the British, but, on the contrary, resolves on enmity. In 
such case the victorious British army shall commence every mode 
of defence. 

The communication of this precept is solely with the view 
of publishing the sentiments of the British, and to luiow those 
of the Maharaja. The British are confident that the Maharaja 
will consider the contents of this precept as abounding to his real 
advantage, and as affording a conspicuous proof of their friend- 
ship; that with their capacity for war, they are also intent on 
peace. 1 

III. THE TREATY WITH LAHORE OF 1809. 

Treatj! beliacen the British Govsrmnent and the Baja of Lahore. 

(Dated 2Sth April, 1809) 

Whereas certain differences which had arisen between the- 
British Government and the Baja of Lahore have been happily 
and amicably adjusted; and both parties being anxious to main- 
tain relations of perfect amity and concord, the following Articles 
of treaty, which shall be binding on the heirs and successors of 
the two parties, have been concluded by the Baja Ban jit Singh 
in person, and by the agency of C. T. Metcalfe, Esquire, on the 
part of the British Government. 

Article 1 . — ^Perpetual friendship shall subsist between the 
British Government and the State of Lahore : the latter shall be 
considered, with respect to the former, to be on the footing of 
the most favoured powers, and the British Government will have 
no concern with the territories and subjects of the Baja to the 
northward of the river Sutlej. 

Article 2 . — ^The Baja will never maintain in the territory 
which he occupies on the left bank of the river Sutlej more troops 


1 Note . — The recorded translation of this document has Iv?en pre- 
served, although somewhat defective in style. 
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than are necessary for the internal duties of that territory, nor 
commit or sufEer any encroachments on the possessions or rights 
of the Chiefs in its vicinity. 

Article 3 . — ^Tn the event of a violation of any of the preced- 
ing Articles, or of a departure from the rules of friendship, this 
treaty shall be considered null and void. 

Article 4 . — ^This treat3' consisting of four Articles, having 
been settled and concluded at Amritsar, on the 25th daj- of April, 
1309, Mr. C. T. Metcalfe has delivered to the llaja of Lahore a 
copj' of the same in English and Persian, under his seal and 
signatm’e; and the Eaja has delivered another copy of the same 
under his seal and signatm'e, and Mr. C. T. Metcalfe engages to 
procure within the space of two months a copj- of the same, duly 
ratified by the Eight Honourable the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil, on the receipt of which bj' the Ea]a, the present treotj' shall 
be deemed complete and binding on both parties, and the copy 
of it now delivered to the Eaja shall be returned. 

IV. PROCLAMATION OF PROTKCTION TO CIS-SUTLEJ 
STATES AGAINST LAHORE. vD.itea, 1809) 

Tran-ilaiion of an "Itt'Uah Namch,” addreesed to the Chiefs of the 

Country of Matu-a and Sirhind, on this side of the Itiver Sutlej. 

(3id May, 1809). 

It is clearer than the sun, and better proved than the exist- 
ence of yesterday, that the marching of a detachment of British 
troops to this side of the river Sutlej was entirely at the applica- 
tion and earnest entreaty of the several Claiefs, and originated 
solely from friendly considerations in the British Government, to 
preserve them in their possessions and independence. A treaty 
having been concluded, on the 25th of April, 1809, between Mr. 
Metcalfe on the part of the British Government, and iMaharaja 
Eanjit Singh, agreeably to the orders of the Eight Honourable 
the Governor-General in Council, I have the pleasure of publish- 
ing, for the satisfaction of the Chiefs of the country of Malwa 
and Sirhind, the pleasure and resolutions of the British Govern- 
ment, as contained in the seven following Articles : — 

Article 1 . — The country of the Chiefs of Malwa and Sirhind 
having entered under the British protection, they shall in future 
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fee secured from the authority and influence of Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh, conformably to the terms of the treaty. 

Article 2 . — All the country of the Chiefs thus taken under 
protection shall be exempted from all pecuniary tribute to the 
British Government. 

Article '3 . — The Chiefs shall remain in the full exercise of 
the same rights and authority in their own possessions which 
they enjoyed before they were received under the British protec- 
tion. 

Article 4 . — Should a British force, on purposes of general 
welfare, be required to march through the country of the said 
Chiefs, it is necessary and incumbent that every Chief shall, 
within his own possession, assist and furnish, to the full of his 
power, such force ivith supplies of grain and other necessaries 
irhich may be demanded. 

Article 3 . — Should an enemy approach from any quarter for 
the purpose of conquering this country, friendship and mutual 
interest require that the Chiefs Join the British army with all 
their force, and, exerting themselves in expelling the enemy, act 
under discipline and proper obedience. 

Article 6 . — All European articles brought by merchants 
from the eastern district for the use of the amij’- shall be 
allowed to pass, by the Thanadars and Seyerdars of the several 
Chiefs, without molestation and the demand of duty. 

Article 7. — All horses j)urehased for the use of cavalry 
regiments, whether in the district of Sirhind or elsewhere, the 
•bringers of which being provided with sealed “Eahdaries” from 
the Besident at Delhi or officer commanding at Sirhind, shall be 
allowed to pass through the countiy of the said Chiefs without 
molestation or the demand of duty. 

V. PROCLAMATION OP PROTECTION TO CIS-SUTLEJ STATES 
AGAINST ONE ANOTHER. (Dated, 1811.) 

For the Information and Assurance of the Protected Chiefs of the Plains 

between the Sutlej and Jumna. <28nd August, 1811). 

On the 3rd of May, 1809, an Etlanama, comprised of seven 
Articles, was issued by the orders of the British Government, 
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purporting that the country of the Sardars of Sivhind and Malwa. 
having come under their protection, Baja Banjit Singh, agreeably 
to treaty, iiad no concern with the possessions of the above 
Sardars; that the British Government had no intention of 
claiiniiig Peislilmsh or Nnzaraiia, and that they should continue 
in the full control and enjoyment of their respective possessions : 
'J'he publication of the above Etlanama was intended to afford 
every confidence to the Sardars, that the protection of the 
country was the sole object, that they had no intention of 
control, and that those having possessions should remain in full 
and complete enjoyment thereof. 

Whereas several Zamindars and other subjects of the Chiefs- 
of this country liave preferred complaints to the officers of the 
British Government, who having in view the tenor of the above 
Etlanama have not attended, and will not in future pay attention 
to them; — for instance, on the loth of June, 1817, Delawar Ali 
Khan of Samana complained to the Besident of Delhi against 
the officers of Baja Sahib Singh for jewels and other property 
said to have been seized by them, who, in rsply, observed, that, 
the “Cusba of Samana being in the Amil.dari of Baja Sahib Singh, 
his complaint should be made to him”; and also, on the 12tb 
of July, 1811, Dussowtidha Singh and Gurrnukh Singh complain- 
ed to Colonel Ochtcrloney, Agent to the Governor-General, 
against Sardar Charat Singh, for tiieir shares of jiroperty, &c. ; 
and, in repiy, it was written on the back of their arzi, “that 
since, during the period of three years, no claim was preferred 
against CJiarat Singh by any of his brotliers, nor even the name' 
of any co-p:irt''er mentioned; and since it was advertis'Sd in the 
Etlanama delivered to tlie Sardars, that every Chief should 
remain in the quiet and full enjo^'ment of his domains, the peti- 
tion could not be attended to,” — the insertion of these answers 
to complaints is intended as examples, and also that it may he 
impressed on the minds of every Zamindar and other subject, 
that the attainment of justice is to bo expected from their 
respective Chiefs ouly, that they may not, in the smallest degree,. 
Swerve from the observation of subordination. — It is, therefore, 
higirly incumbent upon the Bajas and other Sardars of this side 
of the river Sutlej, that they explain this to their respective 
subjects, and court their confidence, that it may be clear to 
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them, that complaints to the officers of the British Government 
will be of no avail, and that they consider their respective Surdars 
as the source of justice, and that, of their free wil.l and accord,, 
they observe uniform obedience. 

And whereas, according to the first proclamation, it is not 
the intention of the British Government to interfere in tlie pos- 
sessions of the Sardars of this country, it is nevcrtlieless, for the 
purpose of ameliorating the condition of the community, particu- 
larly necessary to give general information, that several Sardars 
have, since the last incursion of Eaja Eanjit Singh, wrested the- 
estates of others, and deprived them of their lawful possessions, 
and that in the restoration, they have used delays until detach- 
ments of tlie Britisli army have been sent to effect restitution, 
as in ihe case of the Baui of Terah, the Sikhs of Cholian, the 
Tahdais of Kaorwley and Chchlouucly, and the village of Chiba ; 
and the reason of such delays and evasions can. only be attributed 
to the temporary enjoyment of the revenues and snlijocting the 
owners to irremediable losses. — ^It is, therefore, by order of the 
British Government, hereby proclaimed that if .any one of the 
Sardars or others has forcibly taken possession of the estates of 
others, or otherwise injured the lawful owners, it is necessary 
that before the occurrence of any complaint the proprietor should 
be satisfied, and by m means to defer the restoration of the 
property, — in which, however, should delays be made, and the 
interference of the British authorltj- become requisite, the 
revenues of tlie estate from the date of ejeetiou of the lawful 
proprietor, together with whatever other losses the inhabitants of 
that place may sustain from the march of troops, shall williout 
scruple be demanded from the offeuding party ; and for disobedi- 
ence of the present orders, a penalty, according to the circums- 
tances of the ease and of the offender shall be levied, agreeably 
to the decision of the British Government. 

VI. INDUS NAVIGATION TBEATY OF 1832. 

Articles of a Convention rstnblished behneen the Honourable the Ruet 
India Company, end His Highness the Maharaja Sanjit Singh, the 
liiifer of the Punjab, for the opening of the Navigation of the Itivm 
Indus and Sutlej. (Originally drafted 26tli December, 1832.) 

By the grace of God, the relations of firm alliance and 
indissoluble ties of friendship existing between the Honotirable 
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the East India Company and His Highness the Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh, founded on the auspicious treaty formerly concluded by 
Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., and since confirmed in the written 
pledge of sincere amity presented by the Eight Honourable Lord 
W. C. Beutinck, G. G. B. and G. G. H., Governor-General of 
British India, at the meeting at Eupar, are, like the sun, clear 
and manifest to the whole world, and will continue unimpaired, 
and increasing in strength from generation to generation ; — By 
virtue of these firmly established bonds of friendship, since the 
■opening of the navigation of the rivers Indus proper (/.c. Indus 
below the confluence of the Panchnad) and Sutlej, (a measure 
deemed expedient by both States, with a view to promote the 
general interests of commerce), — ^has lately been effected through 
the agency of Captain C. M. Wade, Political Agent at Ludhiana, 
deputed bj' the Eight Honourable the Governor-General for that 
purpose. The following Articles, explanatory of the conditions 
by which the said navigation is to be regulated, as concerns the 
nomination of officers, the mode of collecting the duties, and the 
protection of the trade by that route, have been framed, in order 
that the officers of the two States employed in their execution 
may act accordingly: — 

Article 1. — Tile previsions of the existing treaty relative to 
the right bank of the river Sutlej and all its stipulations, together 
with the contents of the friendly pledge already mentioned, shall 
remain binding, and a strict regard to preserve the relations of 
friendship between the two States shall be the ruling principle 
of action. In accordance with that treaty, the Honourable 
■Cempany has not, nor will have any concern wuth the light bank 
of the river Sutlej. 

Article 2. — The tariff which is to be established for the line 
■of navigation in question is intended to apply exclusively to the 
passage of merchandise by that route, and not to interfere -with 
the transit duties levied on goods proceeding from one. bank of 
the river to the other, nor with the places fixed for their collec- 
tion: they are to remain as heretofore. 

Article 3. — ^Merchants frequenting the same route, while 
within the limits of tlie Maharaja’s Government, are required to 
show a due regard to his authority, os is done by merchants 
generally, and not to commit any acts offensive to the civil and 
religious institutions of the Sikhs. 
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Article 4 . — Any one purposing to go the said route will 
intimate his intention to the Agent of either State and apply for 
a passport, agreeably to a form to be laid down ; having obtained 
which, he may proceed on his journey. The merchants coming 
from Amritsar, and other parts on the right bank of the river 
Sutlej, are to intimate their intentions to the Agent of the 
Maharaja, at Hariki, or other appointed places, and obtain a 
passport through him ; and merchants coming from Hindustan, 
or other parts on tiie left bank of the river Sutlej, will intimate 
their intentions to the Honourable Company’s Agent, and obtain 
a passport through him. As foreigners, and Hindustanis, and 
Sardars of the protected Sikh States and elsewhere, are not in 
the habit of crossing the Sutlej without a passport from the 
Maharaja’s officers, it is expected that such persons will here- 
after also conform to the same rule, and not cross without the; 
usual passports. 

Article 5. — A tariff shall be established exhibiting the rate 
of duties leviable on each description of merchandise, which, 
after having been approved by both Governments, is to be the 
standard by which the superintendents and collectors of customs 
are to be guided. 

Article 6. — Merchants are invited to adopt the new route 
with perfect confidence ; no one shall be suffered to molest them 
or unnecessarily impede their progress, care being taken that 
they are only detained for the coilection of the duties, in manner- 
stipulated, at the established stations. 

Article 7. — The officers who are to be entrusted with the 
cclleetion of the duties and examination of the goods on the 
right bank of the river shall be stationed at Mithaukot and Hari- 
ki; at no otlier places but these two shall boats in transit on the 
river be liable to cxaniinatiou ov stoppage. Wlien the persons 
in charge of lioats stop of their o^vii .accord to take in or give out 
cargo, the goods will be liable to the local transit duty of the 
Maharajais Government, previously to their being landed, as 
provided in Article 2. The superintendent stationed at Mithan- 
kot having examined the cargo, will levy the established duty, 
and grant a passport, with a written account of the cargo and 
freight. On the arrival of the boat at Hariki, the superintendent 
of that station will compare the passport with the cargo ; and 
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•w’hatever goods are found in excess will be liable to the payment 
•of the established duty, wdiUe the rest, having already jjaid duty 
at Mithankot, will pass on free. The same rule shall be observed 
in respect to merchandise conveyed from Hariki by the way of 
the rivers towards Sind, that whatever may be fixed as the 
share of duties on the right bank of the river Sutlej, in right of 
the IMaharaja’s own dominions and ox those in allegiance to him, 
the Maharaja’s officers will collect it at the places appointed. 
With regard to the security and safety of merchants who may 
adopt this route, the Maharaja's officers shall afford them every 
protection in their power; and merchants, on halting for the night 
oil either bank of the Sutlej, are required, with reference to the 
treaty of friendship which exists between the two States, to give 
notice, and to show their passport to the Thaiiadar, or officers in 
.authority at the place, and request protection for themselves; 
if, notwithstanding this precaution^ loss should at any time occur, 
a strict inquiry will be made, and reclamation sought from these 
who are blameable. The Article.? of the present treaty for open- 
ing the navigation of the rivers above-mentioned having, agree- 
ably to subsisting relations, been approved by the Eight Honour- 
able the Goverccr-Geiieral, shall be carried into execution 
.accordingly. 

Dated at Lahore the 26th of December, 1832. 

(Seal and signature at the top) 

TII. Sl'PPLE.MEXTARV INDLS XAVIGATl-.X TEEATT OF 1854. 

Draft of a Sufptrmr^vtorii Treaty bcitcevn the Brideh doverament and 
Maharaja Honjit Siioj/i for estabfishing a Toll on the Indus. (29th 
XovenitJeT, 1334). 

Ill conformity with the su'osisting relations of friendship, as 
established and confirmed by former treaties, between the 
Honourable the East India Company and His Highness ilaharaja 
Eanjit Singh; and whereas in the otli Article of the treaty con- 
cluded at Lahore on the 26th day of December, 1832, it was 
stipulated that a moderate scale of duties should be fixed by the 
two Governments in concert, to be levied on all merchandize 
or- transit up and dowm the rivers Indus and Sutlej ; the said 
Governments being now of opinion that, owing to the inexpe- 
rience of the people of these coxmtries in such matters, the mode 
■of levying duties then proposed {viz. on the value aud quantity 
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cf goods) could not fail to give rise to mutual misunderstandings 
and reclamations, have, with a view to prevent these reaidts, 
■determined to substitute a toll, which shall be levied on all boats, 
with whatever merchandize laden. The following Articles have 
■therefore been adopted as supplementary to the former treaty ; 
and, in conformity with them, each Government engages that 
the toll shall be levied, and its amount neither be increased nor 
■diminished except by mutual consent. 

Article 1. — A toll of E-s. 570 shall be levied on all boats 
laden w’ith merchandize in transit on the rivers Indus and Sutlej 
between the sea and Eupar, without reference to their size, or 
to the weight or value of their cargo ; the above tolls to be divided 
among the different States in proportion to the extent of territory 
•which they possess on the banks of these rivers. 


Article 2. — ^The portion of the above toll appertaining to 
the Lahore Chief iir right of his territory on both banks of these 
rivers, as determined in the subjoined scale, shall be levied 
■opposite to Mithankot on boats coming from the sea towards 
Eupar, and in the vicinity of Hari-ki-Pattan on boats going from 
Eupar toAvards the sea, and at no other place: — ■ 


In right of territory on the 
right banlv of the rivers 
Indus and Sutlej, Bs. 155 
4 ans. 


In right of territory on the 
left bank of the I’ivers In- 
dus and Sutlej, the Ma- 
haraja’s share, of Es. 67 
T5 ans. 9 pie. 


Article 3. — ^In order to facilitate the realization of the toll 
•due to the different States, as well as for the speedy and satisfac- 
tory adjustme-at of any disputes which may arise connected with 
the safety of the navigation and the Avelfare of the trade by the 
new route, a British officer will reside opj)osite to Mithankot, 
and a native agent on the part of the British Government 
•opposite to Hari-ki-Pattan. These officers will be subject to the 
■orders of the British Agent at Ludhiana ; and the agents who 
may be appointed to I'eside at those places on the part of the 
■other States concerned in the navigation, vie., Bahawalpur and 
"bind, together with those of Lahore, will co-operate with them 
in the execution of their duties. 
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Article 4. — ^In order to guard against imposition on the part, 
of merchants in making false complaints of being plundered of 
property which formed no part of their cargoes, thej' are required, 
when taking out their passports, to produce an invoice of tlieir 
cargo, which being duly authenticateil, a copj' of it will be 
ainicxed to their passports; and wherever their boats may be 
brought to for the night, they aro required to give immediate 
notice to the Thanadnrs or officers of the place, and request 
protection for themselves, at the same time showing the pass- 
ports they may have received at Mithankot or Hariki, as tlie 
case maj' be. 

Article 5 . — Such parts of the 5th, 6th, 9th, and 10th, 
Articles of the treaty of the 26th of December, 1832, as ha\ e 
reference to the fixing a duty on the value and quantity 
of merchandize, and to the mode of its collection, arc hereby 
rescinded, and the foregoing articles substituted in their place, 
agreeably to which and the conditions of the preamble, the toll 
will be levied. 

N. B . — A distribution of the shares due to the British 
protected States and the feudatories of the Maharaja on the left 
bank of the Sutlej will be determined hereafter. 

Vlil. THE TRIPAKTITE TREATY WITH RAKJIT SINGH AND 
SHAH SIlIiJA OF 1838. 

'I'lrnti/ nf Alliance, and Iriendenlp hehceen Muhamja llanjit Sinijlt and 

Slinh Shiijn-nl-Mvl1i, uftli the approhalian of, and lit nn?>crr/. ui'th the. 

Hritish (rovnrninent. (Done at Lahore, 26th June, 1838, signed at 

Simla, 25th Jnne, 1838.) 

Whereas a treaty was formerly concluded between IMaharaja 
Bnnjit Sir.gh and Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk. .tonsisting of fourteen 
Articles, exclusive of the preamble and the conclusion: And 
whereas the execution of the provisions of the said treaty was 
suspended for certain reasons : And whereas at this time, Mr. 
W. H. Macnaghten having been deputed by the Eight Honour- 
able George Lord Auckland, G. C. B., Governor-General of 
India, to the presence of Maharaja Eanjit Singh, and vested with 
full powers to form a treaty, in a manner consistent with the 
friendly engagements subsisting between the two States, the 
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treaty aforesaid is revived, aud concluded with certain modifica- 
tions, and four new articles have been added thereto, with the 
approbation of, and in concert with the British Government, the 
provisions whereof, ascertained in the following eighteen A.rticles, 
will be duly and faithfully observed; — 

Article 1. — Shah Shuia-ul-Mulk iliselaims all title cm the 
part of himself, his heirs and successors, and all the Sadozais, 
to all the territories lying on either bank of the river Indus, that 
may be possessed by the Maharaja, viz., Kashmir, including its 
limits, E., W., N., S., together with the fort of Attok, 
Chuch Hazara, Khubul, Umb, with its dependencies, on the left 
bank of the aforesaid river, and on the right hank Peshawar, 
with the Yusufzai territory, the Kliataks, Husht Nagr, 
Mitehni, Kohiit, Hungu, uiij all places dependent on Pesha- 
war, as far as the Kliyber Pass, Eannu, the Waziri territory, 
Bowr-Tank, Gurang. Kalabagli and Khushalgarh, with their 
dependent districts, Dera Ismail Khan, and its dependency, Kot 
Mithan, Omar Kot, and their dependent territory, Sunghur, 
Hurround-Dajui, Hajipur, Rajenpm, and the three Kutches, as 
well as Munkehra, with its district, and the province of IMultau, 
situated on the left bank. Tliese countries and places are consi- 
dered to be the property, and to form the estate, of the 
Maharaja; the Shah neither has nor will have any concern with 
them; they belong to the Maharaja and His posterity from 
generation to generation. 

Article 2. — The iieople of the country on the other side of 
Khyber will not be suffered to commit robberies, or aggressions, 
or any disturbances on this side. If any defaulter of either 
State, who has embezzled the revenue, take refuge in the terri- 
tory of the other, each party engages to surrender him, and no 
person shall obstruct the passage of the stream which issues out 
of the Khyber defile, and supplies the fort of Fatehgarh with 
water according to ancient usage. 

Article 3. ^As, agreeably to the treaty established between 
the British Government and the Maharaja, no one can cross 
from the left to the right bank of the Sutlej without a passport 
from the Maharaja, the same rule shall be observed regarding 
the passage of the Indus, whose waters join the Sutlej, a,nd no 
one shall be allowed to cross the Indus without the Maharaja’s 
permission. 
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Article 4. — ^Eegarding Shikarpur ajid the territoiy of Sind, 
on the right bank of the Indus, the Shah will agree to abide by 
whatever may be settled as rigVit and proper, in conformity with 
the happy relations of iriendship subsisting between the British 
Government and the llahai'aja through Captain W ade. 

Article 5. — W^ien the Shah shall have established has au- 
thority in Kabul and Kandahar, he will annually send the 
Maharaja the following articles, viz., — no high-bred horses of 
approved colour, and pleasant p.aees ; 11 Persian scimitars ; V 
Persian poignards; 25 good mules; fruits of various kinds, both 
dry and fresh; and Sirdars or Musk melons, of a sweet and deli- 
cate flavour (to be sent throughout the year by the way of the 
Kabul river to Peshawar) ; grapes, pomegranates, apples, 
quinces, almonds, raisins, pistahs or chestnuts, an abundant 
supply of each; as well as pieces of satin of every colour; chogas 
of fur; kimkhabs wrought with gold and silver; and Persian 
carpets, altogether to the number of 101 pieces, — all these 
articles flie Shah will continue to .send every year to tlie 
Maharaja. 

Article 6 . — Each party shall address the other on terms of 
equality. 

Article 7 . — Merchants of Afghanistan who may be desirous 
•of trading to Lahore, Amritsar, or any other parts of the Maha- 
raja’s possessions, shall not be stopped or molested on their way; 
on the contrary, strict orders- .hall be issued to facilitate their 
intercourse, and the Maharaja ei;gages to observe the same line 
of conduct on his part, in respect to traders who may wish to 
proceed to Afghanistan. 

Article 8 . — The Maharaja will yearly send to the Bhah the 
following articles in the way of friendship ; — 55 pieces of shawls; 
25 pieces of muslin; 11 dooputtahs; 5 pieces of kinikhab; 5 
scarfs; 5 turbans; 55 loads of Bareh rice (peculiar to Peshawnr.) 

Article 9 . — Any of the Maharaja’s officers, who may be 
deputed to Afghanistan to purchase horses, or on any other 
business, as well as those who may be sent by the Shah into the 
Punjab, for the purpose of purchasing piece goods, or shawls, 
&c., to the amount of 11,000 rupees, will be treated by both sides 
with due attention, and every facility will be afforded to them 
,ij),the execution of their commission. 
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Article 10 . — ^Whenever the armies of the two States may 
happen to be assembled at the same place, on no account shall 
the slaughter of kine be permitted to take place. 

Article 11.— In the event of the Shah taking an auxiliary 
force from the Maharaja, whatever booty may be acquired from 
Barakzais in jewels, horses, arms, great and small, shall be 
equally divided between the two contracting parties. If the Shah 
should succeed in obtaining possession of their property, without 
the assistance of the Maharaja’s troops, the Shah agrees to send 
.a portion of it by his own agent to the Maharaja in the way of 
friendship. 

Article 12 . — An exchange of missions charged with letters 
and presents shall constantly take place between the two parties. 

Article 13 . — Should the Maharaja require the aid of any of 
the Shah’s troops in furtherance of the objects contemplated by 
this treaty, the Shah engages to send a fcrce commanded by one 
■of his principal officers : in like manner the Maharaja will furnish 
the Shah, when required, with an auxiliary force, composed cf 
Mahomedans, and commanded by one of the principal officers, 
as far as Kabul, in furtherance of the objects contemplated by 
this treaty. When the Maharaja may go to Peshawar, the Shah 
will depute a Shahzada to visit him, on which occasions the 
Maharaja will receive and dismiss him with the honour and 
.consideration due to his rank and dignity. 

Article 14 . — The friends and enemies of each of the three 
high powers, that is to say, the British and Sikh Governments, 
and Shall Shuja-ul-Mulk, shall be the friends and enemies of all. 

Article 15 . — Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk engages, after the attain- 
ment of his object, to pay without fail to the Maharaja the sum 
of two lakhs of rupees, of the Xanakshahi or Kuldar currency, 
calculating from the date on which the Sikh troops may be dis- 
patched for the purpose of reinstating His Majesty in Kabul, in 
consideration of the Maharaja stationing a force of not less than 
. 5000 men, cavalry and infantry, of the Mahomedan persuasioii, 
. within the limits of the Peshawar temtory, for the support of the 
Shah, and to be sent to the aid of His Majesty, whenever the 
British Government, in concert and counsel with the Maharaia. 
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shall deem their aid necessary; and when any matter of great 
importance may arise to the westward, such measures will be 
adopted with regard to it. as may seem expedient and proper at 
the time to the British and Sikli Governments. In the event of 
the Maharaja’s requiring the aid of any of the Shah’s troops, a . 
deduction shall be made from the subsidy proportioned to the 
period for which such aid may be afforded, and the British Gov- 
ernment holds itself responsible for the punctual payment of the 
above sum. annuallj- to the Maharaja, so long as the provisions of 
this treaty are duly observed. 

Ariiclo 16. — Shah ShuJa-ul-Mullc .agrees to relinquish for 
himself, his heirs, and successors, all claims of supremacy and 
arrears of tribute over the comitry now held by the Amirs of 
Sind, (which will continue to belong to the Amirs and their 
•successors in perpetuity), on condition of the payment to him 
by the Amirs of such a sum as may be determined under the 
mediation of the British Government; 1,500,000 of rupees of 
such payment being made over by him to Maharaja Eanjit Singh. 
On these payments being completed. Article 4tL of the treaty 
o£ the 12th March, 1883,* will be considered cancelled, and the 
customary interchange of letters and suitable presents between 
the Maharaja and the Amirs of Sinu .-.hall be maintained as 
heretofore. 

Article 17. — ^When Shah SIiuja-ul-Mulk shall have succeeded 
in establishing his authority in Afghanistan, he shall not attack 
or molest his nephew, the ruler of Herat^, in the possession of the 
territories now subject to his Government. 

Article 18. — Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk binds himself, his heirs, 
and successors, to refrain from entering into negotiations with, 
any foreign State without the knowledge and consent of the 
British and Sikh Governments, and to oppose any power having 
the design to invade the British and Sikh territories by force 
of arms, to the utmost of his ability. 

The three powers, parties to this treaty, namely, the British 
Government, Maharaja Eanjit Singh, and Shah Shuja-'ul-Mulk, 
cordially agree to the foregoing Articles. There shall be no. devia- 

1 Between Shah Shuja and Banjit Singh. , 

*Z Shah Kamraii. 
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tions from them, and in that case the present treaty shall be 
considered binding for ever, and this treaty shall come into 
operation from and after the date on which the seals and 
signatures of the three contracting parties shall have been 
affixed thereto. 

Done at Lahore, this 26th day of June, in the year of our 
Lord 1838, corresponding with the lath of the month of Assarh 
1895, era of Bikram]'it. 

Eafified by the Eight Honourable the Governor-General at 
Simla, on the 23rd day o' July, A.D. 1838. 

(Signed) Auckland. 

Eanjit Singh. 

Shuja-ul-Mulk. 

I.'C. INDUS AND SUTLEJ TOLL AGREEMENT OP 1839. 

Agreement entered into ivith the Government of Lahore, regarding the 
Duties to be levied ,on the Transit of Merchandize by the Rivers Sutlej 
anti Indue, in modification of the Supidementary Articles of the Treaty 
of 1832. (Dated 19th May, 1839.) 


Objections having been urged against the levy of the same 
duty on a boat of a small as on one of a large size, and the 
merchants having solicited that the duties might be levied on the 
mauudage, or measurement, o' the boats, or on the value of the 
goods, it is therefore agreed, that hereafter the whole duty shall 
,be paid at one place, and either at Ludhiana or Ferozpur, or at 
Mithankot; and that the duty be levied on the merchandize, 
and not on the boats, as follows : — 


Pushmeena 


... per maund 10 rupees. 


; Opium ... ... ... — 

Indigo ... ' ... .... — 

Ipried fruits", , . ... r ■ •— 

; I Superior silks, muslins, (broail cloth, 'i&c^ 
Inferior silks,' cotlons, chintzds 


7^ rupees. 

rupee's. 
1 rupee. 

6 annas. 
4 annas. 
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On Exports from the Punjab 

Sugar, ghee, oil, drugs, ginger, saffron, 
and cotton ... ... per maund 4 annas. 

Madder ... ... ... — 8 annas. 

Grain ... ... ... — 2 annas. 

On Imports from Bombay. 

Ail Imports whatever, ... per maund 4 annas. 

X. INDUS AND SUTLEJ TOLL AGREEMENT OF 1840. 

Ticatij between the Lahore and Britieh Governments, regarding the levy of 

Transit Duties on Boats navigating the Sutlej and Indus. (Dated 27th. 

June, 1840.) 

Formerlj' a treaty was executed by the llight Honourable 
Lord W. Cavendish Bentinck, the Governor-General of India, oa 
the 14th of Poos Sambat, 1889 (corresponding with A. B. 183*2), 
through Colonel, then Captain Wade, concerning the navigation 
of the Sutlej and the Sind rivers in the Khalsa territory, in con- 
currence with the wishes of both the friendly and all.ied Govern- 
ments. Another treaty on the subject was subsequently execut- 
ed, through the same officer, in Sambat, 1891 (corresponding 
with A.D. 1834), fixing a duty on every mercantile boat, inde- 
pendent of the quantity of its freight and the nature of its- 
merchandize. A third treaty was executed on this subject, in 
accordance with the wishes of both Governments, on the arrival 
of Mr. Clerk, Agent to the Governor-General at the Durbar, in 
May, 1839, adjusting the rate of duties on merchandize accord- 
ing to quantity and kind; and it was also specified, that no 
further reduction of those rates should be proposed between the 
two Governments. On the visit of that gentleman to the 
Khalsa Durbar at Ainritsai-, in Jith Sambat, 1897 (corresponding 
with May, 1840), the difficulties and inconvenience which 
seemed to result to trade under the system jiroposed last year, 
in consequence of the obstructio.n to boats for the purpose of 
search, and the ignorance of traders, and the difficulty of adjust- 
ing duties according to the different kinds of articles freighted in 
these boats, were all stated ; and that' gentleman proposed to 
revise that system, by fixing a scale of duties proportionate to 
the measurement of boats, and not on the kind of commodities. 
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if this arrangement should be approved of by both Governments. 
Having reported to his Government the circumstance of the 
case, he now drew up a schedule of the rate of duties on the 
mercantile boats navigating the rivers Sind and Sutlej, and for- 
warded it for the consideration of this friendly Durijar ; the 
Khalsa Government, therefore, with a due regard to the estab- 
lished alliance, having added a few sentences in accordance with 
the late treaties, and agreeably to what it is already well under- 
stood, has signed and sealed the schedule; and it shall never be 
liable to any contradiction, difference, change, or alteration, 
without the concurrence and consent of both Governments, in 
consideration of mutual advantages, upon condition it does not 
interfere with the established custom duties at Amritsar, Lahore, 
and other inland places, or the other rivers in the Khalsa 
territory. 

Article 1. — Grain, wood, limestone, will be free from duty. 

Article 2. — With exception of the above, every commodity 
tc pay duty according to the measurement of the boat. 

Article 3. — ^Duty on a boat not exceeding 50 maunds of 
freight proceeding from the foot of the Hills, Rupar, or Ludhiana 
to Mithankot or Eojhan, or from Rojhan or Mithankot to the 
foot of the Hills, Rupar, or Ludhiana, will be 50 rupees ; vie. 

From the foot of the Hills to Ferozpur, or back 20 Rupees 
Fi’om Ferozpur to Bahawalpur, or back ... 15 ,, 

From Bahawalpur to Mithankot or Eojhan, or 

hack ... ... ... ... 15 ” 


The whole trip, up or down 50 Rupees 

Duty on a boat above 250 maunds, but not exceeding 500 
maunds ; from the foot ot the Hills, Rupar, or Ludhiana to 
Mithankot or Rojhan, or from Eojhan or Mithankot to the foot 
of the Hills, Rupar, or Ludhiana, will be 100 rupees, viz. 

From the foot of the Hills to Ferozpur, or back 40 Rupees 
From Ferozpur to Bahawalpur, or back ... 80 

From Bahawalpur to Mithsinkot or Eojhan, or 

... ... ... 30 

The whole trip, up or down 100 Rupees. 
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Duty on all boats above 500 maunds will be 150 rupees; vis. 
Trom the loot of the Hills to Ferozpur, or back 60 Rupees 

From Ferozpur to Bahawalpur or back ... 45 ,, 

From Bahawalpur to Mithankot or Eojlian, or 

back ... ... ... ••• 45 


The whole trip, up or down 150 Rupees. 

Article 4. — Boats to be classed 1, 2, or 3, and the same to be 
written on the boat, and every boat to be registered. 

Article 5. — ^These duties on merchandize frequenting the Sutlej 
and Sind are not to interfere with the duties on the banks of 
other rivers, or with the established inland custom-houses 
throughout the Khalsa territory, which will remain on their 
usual footing. 

Dated isth Assarh, Sambat 1897, coiTesponding with 27th 
June, 1840. 

XI. REVENUES OF THE PUNJAB AS ESTIMATED IN 1844. 


TRIBUTARY STATES. 


Rupees. 


Bilaspur. Tribute, 10,000. Under Lehna Singh ... 


Suket. 

Do. 25,000 

Do. 

Chamba. 

Not known. Under 

Golab Singh 

Rajaori. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ladakh. 

Tribute, 42,000. 

Do. 

[skardo. 

Do. 7,000. 

Do. 


Notr .. — All of these States, excepting Bilaspur, 
may be regarded rather as farms held by the 
Dhief.s th.m as tributary principalities ; and, 
ordinarily, all the resources of the Chiefs being 
it the disposal of the Government representative, 
:he probable revenues have therefore been entered 
in full, instead of the mere pecuniary payment. 

LAND REVENUE. 

Farms. 

Handi. Farm with the Raja .of . Mandi, who was 
allowed one lakh out, of the four toi 
his expenses , ... ' 

Sulu. ■ The members of the family had pen- 
sions 

Jnswan. The family had a Jaigir ... 


70,000 

70.000 
2.00,000 
1,00,000 
1.00,000 

25.000 


• 4,00,000 


1,20,000 

1,25,000 


Rupees. 


5,65,000 






> ■ . Bupees. Bapees. 

-Kangia. Do. not included in 

the taha ... ,.. ... 6,00,000 

Botlehr. The family had a Jaigir ... ... 25,000 

'Siba. The family may almost be regarded as 
Jaigirdars for the whole estate : they 

served with horse . ... ... 20,000 

Nurpur. The family had a Jaigir ... ... 3,00,000 

Haripur Do. ... ... 1,00,000 

Dutarpur. Do. ... ... 50,000 

Kotluh. Do. ... ... 20,000 

Note . — The above were all under Lehna Singh 
JMajithia. 

Bissohli. Family at large : was held by llaja 

Hira Singh ... ... ... 76,000 

Kashmir. Sheikh Ghulam Muhiuddin : 

Contract ... ■ ... 21,00,000 

Troops ... ... 5,00,000 

Assignments ... 4,00,000 

30,00,000 

Aluzaffarabad, &c. (Under Kashmir). The Muza- 

ffarabad Chief a Jaigirdar ... ... 1,00,000 

f Baja Golab Singh. The ) 

Ohuch, Hazara | Gundghur and Turnouli I 

■and Pukhlec •( Chiefs have Jaigii-s; but )- 1,50,000 ■ ■ 

Dhumtowr. j they are almost indepen- | 

I dent freebooters ... J 

Eawalpindi. Dewan Hakim Bai ... 1^00,000 . 

Hasan Abdal, ( Dewim Mul Raj : he lately ) 

Khatir, and •( held Clinch Hazara also }• 1,00,000 

•Ghehpee. ( . _ j ■ 

Dhunnee, Kutas.s, I r. • r. i i. o- ■ 

^ind Chukkowal ( ^‘“1“ Singn •... 1,00,000 ;• 

Peshawar. Sardar Tej Singh. The Buiakzais 

have Jaigirs ... ... ... 10,00.000 

Tank-Bannu. Dewan Daulat Rai. The Chief 

fled; his brother a Jaigir ... ... 2,50,000 

Dera Ismail Khan. Dewan Daulat Rai. The 

Chief a Jaigir ... ... 4,50,000 

Multan, Dera Ghazi . 

- Khan, Munkehra > Dewan Saw'an Mai 

Contract ... 36,00,000 

Troops ... 7,00,000 

Assignments, &c. ... 2,00,000 45,00,000 

Bamnagar, &c. Dewan Sawan Mai .... 3,00,000 

Mitta Towana. The late Dhian Singh ... 1,00,000 

Bhereh Khushab. Baja Golgb Singh ... ' 1,00,000 

Find Dadnl Khan. Do. ... , 50,000 

Gujrat. Do. ... 3,00,000 

TVazirabad, &o. The late SUohel Singh ... 9,00,000 

Sialkot. Raja iGolab Singh ... ... 50,000 

Jalandar Doab.- Sheikh Imaihuddin .; » 22,00,000 

Shekhpura, &c. Sheikh Imamuddin .. . 2,50,050 

Cis-Sutlej farms ■ ... ... " ... 6.60,000 

Miscellaneous farms in the Punjab . 15)0P,000 

^ l,7Bi86,000' 
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Seligioua Granta. 

Held by “Sodhis” 

Held by “Bedis” ... ... ... 

Miscellaneous; viz., Akalis, Fakirs, Brahmins, 
and the lands attached to Amritsar, 
&c. &c. 


Bupees. 

5 . 00 . 000 

4 . 00 . 000 

11,00,000 


Hill Jaigira of the Jammu Bajaa. 
Jesrota, &c. Hira Singh. The Chief a Jaigir ... 
Pader, and other dis- 1 
tricts of .Chamba. ^ Golab Singh 
I 

Bhudurwah. Golab Singh (in Jaigir with uncle 
of Chamba Baja) 

Mankot. The late Suchet Singh. Family a 
Jaigir 

Bhuddoo. Do. Do. 

Bundralta. Do. Do. 

Chunini (Bamnagar). Golab Singh. Do. ... 
Jammu and Golab Singh. Families mostly 

Biassi. refugees 

Samba. The late Suchet Singh. Family extinct 
or fled 

Kishtwar. Golab Singh. Family refugees 
Akhnnr, including ( 

Chukkana, with f Golab Singh. Family a 
Keri Singh’s Jaigir. 

family. j 

Bhimbar. The late Dhian Singh. Some mem- 
bers of family Jaigirs ; others refugees 
The Chibh-Bhow tribes. The late Dhian Singh. 
Family Jaigirs 


1 , 25,000 

1,00,000 


50,000 

50,000 

50.000 

1 . 25.000 

30.000 

4 , 00,000 

^,0,000 

1 . 50.000 


60,000 


1 , 50,000 

1,00,000 


7 aigira. 

Kotli. 'The late Dhian Singh. Family Jaigirs ... 

Sunuch. Do. Family perhaps 

refugees 

Dangulli, Khanpur, &c. Golab Singh. Some 
members of family Jaigirs ; others pri- 
soners ; others refugees 

Various Jaigirs held by the Jammu Bajas 
(in the plains) 

The Kangra Rajas (Ranbir Chand, &c.) 

Sardar Lehna Singh Majithia 

Sardar Nihal Singh Ahluwalia 

Sardar Kishen Singh (son of Jamadar Khushal 
Singh) 

Sardar Tej Singh 

Sardars Sham Singh and Chattar Singh Attari- 
walla. 

Sardar Shamsher Singh Sindhanwala ... 

Sardar Arjun Singh, and other sons of Hari 
Singh 

Hunwar Peshawara Singh 


30.000 

70.000 

1.00. 000 I 

j 

5 . 00 . 000 

1 . 00 . 000 

3 . 50.000 
9 , 00,000 

1 . 20.000 

60.000 

1,20,000 

15,000 

15 , 000 , 

5,000 


Bupees. 


20 , 00 , 000 > 


2 , 05 , 50 , 000 ' 
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Hupees. 


Kunwar Tara. Singh 

Sardar Jowahir Singh (uncle of Dalip Singh) ... 
Sardar Mangal Singh 
Sardar Fateh Singh Man ... 

Sardar Attar Singh Kalianwala 
Sardar Hukum Singh Mulwai 
Sardar Behia Singh Mokul 

Sardars Sultan Mahomed, Syed Mahomed, and 
Pir Mahomed Khans 
Sardar .Jamaluddin Khan ... 

Sheikh Ghulam Muhiuddin 
Fakir Azizuddin and his brothers 
Dewan Sawan Mai 
Miscellaneous 


20,000 

50.000 

60.000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

50.000 

1,50,000 

1,00,000 

30.000 
1,00,000 

20.000 
50,00,000 


Rupees. 


05,25,000 


CUSTOMS, &c. 

Salt Mines. Baja Golab Singh 
Town Duties. Amritsar. The late Dhian Singh 
Do. Lahore. Do. 

Miscellaneous Town Duties 
“Abkari” (Excise), &c. &c. Lahore ... 

Transit Duties. Ludhiana to Peshawar 
•‘Mohurana” (Stamps) 


8,00,000 

5.50.000 

1.50.000 
1,00,000 

50,000 

6,00,000 

2.60.000 


24,00,000- 


Total 


3,24,75,000 


. RECAPITULATION. 


Land Revenue ; — 



Rupees 

Tributary States 



5,65,000- 

Farms 

• •• 


... 1,79,85,000 

Eleemosynary 

• * 


20,00,000 

Jaigirs 

... 


... 95,25,000 

Customs, &c. 

... 


... 24,00,000 


Total 


... 3,24,75,000 
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bS ^2 Guns 

,o s g fi 5 = 1 « |.i~ 

, „ Description or race of ■•2 “ " Jf " 1 C g 

Commandants of Corps. Men. ISas '*• |(5° 



Sardar Tej Singh ' 

Gen. Pertab Singh Pu- I 
tiwala. I 

Gen. Jowala Singh ... 

Sheikh Imamuddin* ... 

Sardar Lehna Singh 

; Majithia. 

Gen. Bishen Singh 

Gen. Golab Singh Pohu-j 
vindhia. 

General Mehtab Singh 
Majithia. 

General Gnrdut Singh 
Majithia. 

Col. John Holmes 

Gen. Dhowknl Singh ... 

Colonel Cortlandt (dis- 
charged). 

Sheikh Gluilam Miihi- 
uddin, 

Dewan Adjudhia Per- 
shiul ; Guns \i n d e r 
Ilahi Bukhsh, General. 

Gen. Golab Singh Cal- 
cuttawala (deceased). 

Dewan Jodha Ram 

Gen. Kanh Singh Man. 

Sardar Nehal Singh 
AIhuwalia. 

Dewan Sawan Mai ... 

Raja Hira Singh 

Raja Golab Singh ... j 

Raja Suchet Singh (dec.)' 

Capt. Kuldip Singh ... 

Commandant Bhag Singh 
Commandant Sheo 
Pershad 

Misr Lai Singh ... 


Inf. Sikhs; Art. Sikhs 
and Mahomedans. 
Mahomedans 
Infantry, Sikhs ; Guns 
chiefly Sikhs. 
Mahomedans ; a few 
Sikhs 

3 Mahomedans ; Guns, 
Sikhs and Mahome- 
dans. 

Inf. Sikhs; Cav. mixed; 
Art. Sikhs and Mah. 

( Inf. chiefly Sikhs ; 

J Guns. S. and M. . 

[ Fonnerly under 
Gen. ’Court. 

Hindustanis; a few 
Sikhs. 

Inf. Sikhs and Hind. ; 

Guns, Sikhs and Mah. 
Inf. Sikhs? Guns. Sikhs 
and Mahomedans. 

Inf. Sikhs ; Art. Sikhs 
and Mahomedans 
(Gen. Ventura). 

Sikhs ... •... i 

Sikhs, Mahom., Hill- i 
men (Gen. Avitabile). * 
Sikhs & Mahomedans I 
Inf. Sikhs and Mahom. ; ' 

Art, chiefly Mahom. 
Mahom. and some Sikhs 
Hill men, some Alah. &c. 
Do. Do. 

Do. Do. 

Gurkhas 

Sikhs and Mahomedans 
Do. Do. 

Do. 


2 ' 0 to 3 


3’l 0 u 


1 12 I 0 


3 I 0 j 0 0 

1 0 I 10 0 

2 0 I 0 0 

2 0 10 i 0 

1 i 0 6 18 


4 2 12 I 22 


4 1 12 3 

4 0 10 0 

1 0 4 11 , 

3 0 6 0 I 40 

2 1 0 3 I 5 

3 n IS 0 ' 40 



* Sheikh Imamuddin subsequently raised a fourth regiment. 
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Sardar Kishen Singh ... 

]Mah. and Hindustanis 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Gen. Kishen Singh 

Sikhs and Mahomedans 

U 

■1 

22 

■1 

■1 

Sardar Sham Singh ... 

Do. Do. 

0 

■1 

0 

'ul 

'M 

Attariwalla. 





1 


Mian Pirthi Singh 

Chiefly Mahomedans ... 

0 

Kl 

0 

56 


Gen. Mehwa Singh ... 

Sikhs and Mahomedans 

0 

Kl 

10 

nQ 


Col. Amir Chand 

Chiefly Mahomedans ... 

0 

IKi 

0 

ibM 


Commandant Mushar 


0 

Kl 

10 

0 

0 

Ali 

Mah. and Hlndnstanis | 






Joivahir JIal Mistri 

!M!altonicdaus ; *1 few 1 

0 


0 


12 

(Lahore). ... | 

Commandant Sukhu I 

Sikhs. 1 

Sikhs and some Hindus-] 

0 

0 

0 


10 

Singh (Amritsar). ... ' 
Sliscellaneous Garrison 
Guns 

tanib. 

0 

0 

n 

1 

0 

50 

1 


60 


2.28 

ise'i 
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Abitmct of the whole Army. 


Sixty Begimenls Infantry, at 700 ... 42,000 

Hamghola, Akalis ... ... ... 6,000 

Irreg. Levies, Garrison Companies, Sc. ... 45’000 


flight Hegiments Cavalry, at 600 ... 4,800 

“Ghorchurras" (Horse) ... ... I2,0p0 

Jaigirdari Horse ... ... ... 16,000 


92,000 Infantry. 


51,800 Cavalry. 
381 Guns. 


Field Artillery 


••• 
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XIII. DECLARATION OF WAR OP 1846. 

Procletmation by the Oovemor-Oeneral of India. 

Camp. Lashkari Khan ke Serai, 
December 13th, 1845. 

The British Government has ever been on terms of friend- 
ship -with that of the Punjab. 

In the year 1809, a treaty of amity and concord was con- 
cluded between the British Government and the late Maharaja 
Eanjit Singh, the conditions of which have always been faithfully 
obsei-ved by the British Government, and were scrupulously 
fulfilled by the late Maharaja. 

The same friendly relations have been maintained Avith the 
successors of Maharaja Eanjit Singh by the British GoA-ernmeut 
up to the present time. 

Since the death of the late Maharaja Slier Singh, the disor- 
ganized state of the Lahore Government has made it incumbent 
on the Governor-General in Council to adopt precautionary mea- 
sures for the protection of the British frontier; the nature of 
these measures, and the cause of their adoption, were, at the 
time, fully explained to the Lahore Durbar. 

Notwithstanding the disorganized state of the Lahore Gov- 
ernment during the last two years, and many most unfriendly 
proceedings on the part of the Durbar, the Governor-General in 
Council has continued to evince his desire to maintain the rela- 
tions of amity and concord which had so long existed between 
the two States, for the mutual interests and happiness of both. 
He has shown, on every occasion, the utmost forbearance, from 
■consideration to the helpless state of the infant Maharaja, Dalip 
Singh, Avhom the British Government had recognized as the suc- 
cessor to the late Maharaja Sher Singh. 

The Governor-General in Council sincerely desired to see 
a strong Sikh Government re-established in the Punjab, able to 
control its army, and to protect its subjects; he had not, up to 
the present moment, abandoned the hope of seeing that import- 
ant object efiected by the patriotic efforts of the Chiefs and 
people of that country. 
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The Sikh army recently marched from Lahore towards the 
British frontier, as it was alleged, by the orders of the Durbar, 
for the purpose of invading the British territory. 

The Governor-General’s Agent, by direction of the Governor- 
‘General, demanded an explanation of this movement, and no 
reply being returned within a reasonable time, the demand was 
repeated. The Governor-General urwilling to believe in the 
hostile intentions of the Sikh Government to which no provoca- 
tion had been given, refrained from taking any measures which 
might have a tendency to embarrass the Government of , the 
Maharaja, or to induce collision between the two States. 

When no reply was given to the repeated demand for 
explanation, while active military preparations were continued at 
Lahore, the Governor-General considered it necessary to order 
the advance of troops towards the frontier, to reinforce the 
frontier posts. 

The Sikh army has now, without a shadow of provocation, 
invaded the British territories. 

The Governor-General must therefore take measures for 
effectually protecting the British provinces, for vindicating the 
authority of the British Government, and for punishing the 
violators of treaties and the disturbers of the public peace. 

The Governor-General hereby declares the possessions of 
Maharaja Dalip Singh, on the left or British bank of the Sutlej, 
■confiscated and annexed to the British territories. 

The Governor-General will respect the existing rights of all 
•Jaigirdars, Zemindars, and ter;..rts in the said possessions, who, 
by the course they now pursue, e.vin their fidelity to the British 
■Government. 

The Governor-General hereby calls upoe all the Chiefs and 
Sardars in the protected territories to co-ope^^ te cordially with 
the British Government for the punishment of the common 
• enemy, and for the maintenance of order in these Slates. Those 
■of the Chiefs who show alacrity and fidelity in the discharge of 
this duty, which they owe to the protecting power, will find their 
. interests promoted thereby; and those who take a contrary course 
will be treated as enemies to the British Government, and will 
■ 'be punished accordingly. 
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The inhabitants of all the territories on . the left bank of 
the Sutlej are hereby directed to abide peaceably in their respec- 
tive villages, where they will receive efficient protection by the- 
British Government. All parties of men found in armed bands, 
who can give no satisfactory account of their proceedings, will 
be treated as disturbers of the public peace. 

All subjects of the British Government, and those who- 
possess estates on both sides the river Sutlej, who, by their 
faithful adherence to the British Government, may be liable to- 
sustain loss, shall be indemnified and secured in all their just 
rights and privileges. 

On the other hand, all subjects of the British Government 
who shall continue in the service of the Lahore State, and who- 
disobey the proclamation by not irmnediately returning to their 
allegiance, will be liable to have their property on this side the 
Sutlej confiscated, and themselves declared to be aliens and 
enemies ot the British Government. 

XIV. FIRST treaty WITH LAHORE OF 1846. 

Tieaty between the British (iovemment and the State of Lahore, concluded' 
at Lahore, on March %th, 1846. 

Whereas the treaty of amity and concord, which was con- 
cluded Fetween the British Glovernment and the late Maharaja 
Eanjit -Singh, the ruler of Lahore, in 1809, was broken by the 
unprovoked aggression on the British provinces of the Sikh army, 
in December last: And whereas, on that occasion, by the procla- 
mation dated the 13th of December, the territories then in the- 
oecupation of the Maharaja of Lahore, on the left or British- 
bank of the river Sutlej, were confiscated an-i annexed to the 
British provinces ; and, since that time, hostile operations have 
been prosecuted by the two Governments, the one against 
the other, which have resulted in the occupation of Lahore 
by the British troops : And whereas it has been deter- 
mined that, upo-h certain conditions, peace shall be re-estab- 
lished between the two Governments, the following treaty 
of peace between the Honourable English East India Company, 
and Maharaja Dalip Singh Bahadur, and his children, heirs, and 
successors, has been concluded, on tha-,p£irL.o£-the Honourable- 
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Company, by Frederick Currie, Esq., and Brevet Major Henry 
Montgomery Lawrence, by virtue of full powers to that effect 
vested in them by the Eight Honourable Sir Henry llardinge, 
G. C. B., one of Her Britannic Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privj- Council, Governor-Genera], appointed by the Honourable 
Compan 3 ’' to direct and control all their affairs in the East indies 
and, on the part of His Highness the Maharaja Dalip Singh, by 
Bhai Earn Singh, Eaja Lai Singh, Sardar Tej Singh, Sardar 
Chattar Singh Attarivvala, Sardar Eanjor Singh Majithia, Dewan 
Dina Nath, and Fakir hTuruddin, vested with full powers and 
authority on the part of His Highness. 

Article 1. — ^Tliere shall be perpetual peace and friendship 
between the British Government, on the one part, and Maharaja 
Dalip Singh, his heirs and successors, on the other. 

Article 2. — The Maharaja of Lahore renounces for himself 
his heirs and successors, all claim, to, or connection with, .the 
territories lying to the south of the river Sutlej, and engages 
never to have any concern with those territories, or the inhabit- 
ants thereof. 

Article 3. — The Maharaja cedes to the Honourable Com- 
panj', in perpetual sovereignty, all his forts, territories, and 
rights, in the Doab, or country, hill and plain, situate between 
the rivers Beas and Sutlej. 

Article 4. — The British Government having demanded from 
the Lahore State, as indemnification for the expenses of the war, 
in addition to the cession of territory described in Article 3, 
payment of one and a half crores of rupees; and the Lahore 
Government being unable to pay the whole of this sum at .this 
time, or to give security satisfactory to the British Government 
for its eventual jiayment; the Maharaja cedes to the Honourable 
Company, in perpetual sovereignty, as equivalent for one crore 
of rupees, all his forts, territories, rights, and interests, in the 
hill counties which are situate between the rivers Beas and 
Indus, including the provinces of Kashmir and Hazara. 

Article 5 . — ^The Maharaja will pay to the British Govern- 
ment the sum of fifty lacs of rupees, on or before the ratification 
of this treaty. 

Article 6. — ^The Maharaja engages to disband the mutinous 

12 
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troops of the Liahore army, taking from them their arms; and 
-His Highness agrees to reorganize the regular, or Aiceii. i-egi- 
ments of infantry, upon the system, and according to the regula- 
tions as to pay and allowances, obserxed in the time of the laie 
Maharaja Eaujit Singh. The Maharaja further engages to pay 
up all arrears to the soldiers that are discharged under the provi- 
sions cf this article. 

Article 7. — The- regular army of the Lahore State shall 
henceforth be limited to 25 battalions of infantry, consisting 
of 800 bayonets each, with 12,000 cavalry: this number at no 
time to be exceeded without the concurrence of the Eritish 
Government. Should it be necessary at any time, for any 
special cause, that this force should be increased, the cause shall 
be fully explained to the British Government; and, when the 
special necessity shall have passed, the regular troops shtdl be 
again reduced to the standard specified in the former clause of 
this Article. 

Article S . — ^Tlio Maharaja will surrender to the British 
Government all the guns, thirt.v-six in munber, which have been 
pointed against the British troops, and wiiich, having been phiccil 
on the right bank of the river Sutlej, were not captured at the 
battle of Sobraon. 

Article 9 . — The control of the rivers Beas and Sutlej, witli 
the continuations of the latter river, commonly called tlie 
GaiTiih and Punjuud, to the confluence of the Indus at iMithan- 
kot, and the control of the Indus from Mithaukot to tlie borders 
of Baluchistan, shall, in respect to tolls ai'd ferries, rest with the 
British Government. The ijrovisions of thi: Article shall not 
interfere with the passage of boats belong'ng to the I.ahore 
Government on the said rivers, for the purposes of trafVic, or the 
conveyance of passengers up and down their course. .Ecgarding 
the ferries between the two countries respectively, at the several 
ghats of the said rivers, it is agreed that the British Government, 
after defraying all the expenses of management and establish- 
ments, shall account to the Lahore Government for one half of 
the net' profits of the ferry collections. The provisions of this 
Article have no reference to the femes on that part of the river 
Sutlej which forms the boundary of Bahawalpur and Lahore 
respectively. 
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^rficle 10 . — If the British Government should, at any time, 
desire to pass troops through the territories of his Highness the 
Maharaja for the protection of the British territories, or those of 
their allies, the British troops shall, on such special occasions, 
due notice being given, be allowed (o pass through tlie Lahore 
territories. In such case, the othoers of the Lahore Stale will 
afford facilities in providing supplies and boats for the psissage 
cf rivers; and the iiritish Government will pay the full price of 
all such provisions and boats, and will make fair cont[)ensation 
for all private property that may bo damaged. The British 
Govermneiit will moreover observe all due cousideratioii to the 
religious feelings of the inliabitants of tbo-sc tracts through which 
the army may pass. 

Article 11 . — The iVtaimraja engages never to take, or refain, 
in his serviee. any British subject, nor the subject of any 
Jiuropean or Amorican Slate, without the oonsont of the British 
Government. 

Article 13 . — In consideration of the services rendered by 
Baja Golab Singh of Jammu to I lie Ljihoro State, towards pr 0 ‘ 
curing the restoration of the relations of amity between tho 
Tjahore and Bi'iiish tlovcrmncnts, the kfaharaja hereby agrees 
to recognisie the independent sovereignty of Baja Oolab Singh, 
in such territories and districts in the hills as may be made over 
to the said Baja Golab Singii by separate agreeineiit between 
himself and the Britisli Government, with the dependencies 
thereof, wliicli may have been in tim Baja s possession since tlio 
time of the late Maharaja Kharak Singh : and the Bi’iiish Gov- 
ernment, in consideration of tho good conduct of Baja Golab 
Bingh, also agrees to recognise his indopendoneo in sneli territo- 
ries, and to admit him to the priv;' -.., of a separate trealy with 
the British Goveriunent. 

Article 13. — In the event of any dispute or difference arising 
between the Lahore State and Raja Golab Singh, the same sliall 
he referred to the arbitration of the British Government; and 
by its decision the Maharaja emgages to abide. 

Article 14 . — The limits of tlie Lahore territories shall not 
be, at any time, changed, without the concnrreiiee of the British 
Government. . 
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Article 15 . — ^The British Government will' not exercise any 
interferenee in the internal administration of the Lahore State 
but in all cases or questions which may be referred to the British 
Government, the Governor-General will give the aid of his advice 
and good offices for the furtherance of the interests of the Lahore 
Government. 

Article 16. — The subjects of either State shall, on visiting 
the territories of the other, be on the footing of the subjects 
of the most favoured nation. 

This treaty, consisting of sixteen Articles, has been this day 
settled by Frederick Currie, Esq., and Brevet Major Henry 
Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the directions of the Eight 
Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., Governor-General, 
on the part of the British Government ; and by Bhai Earn Singh, 
Eaja Lai Singh, Sardar Tej Singh, Sardar Cliattar Singh Attari- 
wala, Sardar Eanjor Singh Ivl;,jji:‘'!v. Dewan Dina Nath, and 
I’akir Nuruddin, on tlie part of the Maharaja Dalip Siitgh; and 
the said treaty has been this day ratified by the seal of the Eight 
Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., Governoi’-General, 
and by that of His Highness Maharaja Dajip Singh. 

Done at Lahore, this 9th day of March, in the year of our 
Lord 1846, corresponding with the 10th duy of Eabi-ul-awal, 
1262, Hijri, and ratified on the same day. 

XV. SUPPLEJIKNXARY APvTICLES TO FIRST TREATY WITH 
LAHORE OF 1846. 

Articles of Agreement concluded between the linliah Government and the 

Lahore Durbar, on the 11/A of March, 1846. 

Whereas the Lahore Government has solicited the Gover- 
nor-General to leave a British force at Lahore, for the protec- 
tion of the Maharaja’s pei’son and of the capital, till the re- 
organization of the Lahore army, according to the provisions of. 
Article 6 of the treaty of Lahore, dated the 9fch instant : And 
whereas the Governor-General has, on certain conditions, con- 
sented to the measure ; And whereas it is expedient that certain 
matters concerning the territories ceded by Articles 3 and 4 of 
the aforesaid treaty should be specifically determined; the 
following eight Articles of agreement have this daj' been conclud- 
ed between the afore-mentioned contracting parties. 
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Article 1. — ^The British Govemment shall leave at Lahore, 
^ill the close of the current year, A.D. 1846, such force as shall 
seem to the Governor-General adequate for the purpose of 
jDrotecting the person of the Maharaja, and the inhabitants of 
the city of Lahore, during the reorganization of the Sikh army, 
in accordance with the pi‘ovisio)js of Article 6 of the treaty of 
Lahore ; that force to be withdrawn at any convenient time 
before the expiration of the year, if the object to be fulfilled 
shall, in the opinion of the Durbar, have been obtained; but the 
force shall not be detained at Lahore beyond the expiration of 
the current year. 

Article 2. — The Lahore Government agrees that the force 
left at Lahore, for the purpose specified in the foregoing Article, 
shall be placed in full possession of the fort and the city of 
Lahore, and that the Lahore troops shall be removed from 
within the city. The Lahore Govemment engages to furnish 
convenient quarters for the officers and men of the said force, 
and to pay to the British Government all the extra expenses, in 
regard to the said force, which may be incurred by the British 
Government, in consequence of their troops being employed 
away from their own cantonments, and in a foreign territory. 

Article 3. — The Lahore Government engages to apjjh' itself 
immediately and earnestly to the reorganization of its army, 
according to the prescribed conditions, and to communicate fully 
with the British authorities left at Lahore, as to the progress 
of such reorganization, and as to the location of the troops. 

Article 4. — If the Lahore Government fails in the perform- 
ance of the conditions of the foregoing Article, the British 
Government shall be at Iv. . ‘y to withdraw the force from 
Lahore, at any time before tne expiration of the period specified 
m Article 1. 

Article 5 , — The British Government agrees to respect the 
bona fide rights of those Jaigirdars within the territories ceded 
by Articles 3 and 4 of the treaty of Lahore, dated 9th instant, 
who were attached to the families of the late Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh, Kharak Singh, and Sher Singh; and the British Govern- 
ment will maintain those Jaigirdars in their bona fide possessions, 
during their lives. 
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Article 6. — The Lahore G-overnment shall receive the assist- 
ance of the British local authorities in recovering the arrears of 
revenue justly due to the Lahore Governmenu from their Kardars 
and managers in the territories ceded by the provisions of Articles 
5 and 4 of the treaty of Lahore, to the close of the Kliarif harvest 
of the current year, \iz. 1902, of the Samhat Bikrarnjit. 

Article 7. — The Lahore Government shall be at liberty to 
remove from the forts in the territories specified in the foregoing 
Article, all treasure and State iJi'operty, with the exception of 
guns. Should, however, the British Government desire to retain 
any part of the said property, they shall be at liberty to do so, 
paying for the same at a fair valuation ; and the British officers 
shall give their assistance to the Lahore Government, in dispos- 
ing on the spot of such part of the aforesaid property as the 
Lahore Government may not wish to remove, and the British 
officers may not desire to retain. 

Article 8. — Commissioners shall be immediately appointed 
by the two Governments, to settle and lay down the boundary 
between the two States, as defined by Article 4 of the treaty of 
Lahore, dated March 9th, 1846. 

AVI. TREATV WITH GOLAB SIXGH OF 1846. 

'J'rcati/ between the Britieh Government and Maharaja Golab Singh, 
concluded at Amritear, on March ISlh, 1846. 

Treaty between the British Government on the one part, 
and Maharaja Golab Singh of Jammu on the other, concluded, 
on the part of the British Government, by Fz-ederiek Cun-ie, 
Esq., and Brevet Major Henry Montgomery Lawrence, acting 
under the orders of the Bight Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, 
G. C. B., one of Her Britannic Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council, Governor-General, appointed by the Honourable Com- 
pany to direct and control all their affairs in the East Indies, 
and by Maharaja Golab Singh in person. 

Ar* Ir, 1. — ^The British Government transfei's and makes 
over, for ever, in independent possession, to Maharaja Golab 
Singh, and the male heirs of his body, all the hilly or mountain- 
ous country, with its dependencies, situated to the eastward of 
the river Indus, and westward of the river Eavi, including 
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Chamba and excluding Lahul, being part of the territory ceded 
to the British Government by the Lahore State, according to 
the provisions of Article 4 of the treaty of Lahore, dated March 
9th, 1846. 

Article 2. — The eastern boundary of the tract transferred 
by tbe foregoing Article to Maharaja Golab Singh shall be laid 
down by commissioners appointed by the British Government 
and Maharaja Golab Singh respectively, for that purpose, and 
shall be defined in a separate engagement, after survey. 

Article 3 . — In consideration of the transfer made to him 
and his heirs by the provisions of the foregoing Articles, Maharaja 
Golab Singh Ai'ill pay to the British Government the sum of 
sevenly-tive lacs of rupees (Xanakshahi), fifty lacs to be paid 
on ratification of this treaty, and twenty-five lacs on or before 
the 1st of October of the current year, A.D. 1846. 

Article 4. — The limits of the territories of Maharaja Golab 
Singh shall not be at any time changed without the concurrence 
of the British Government. 

Article 5 . — Maharaja Golab Singh will refer to the arbitra- 
tion of the British Government any disputes or questions that 
may arise between himself and the Government of Lahore, or 
any other neighbouring State, and will abide by the decision of 
the British Government. 

Article 6. — Maharaja Golab Singh engages for himself and 
heirs, to join, with tlie whole of his military force, the British' 
troops, when employed witiiin the hills, or in the territories 
adjoining his possessions. 

Article 7. — Maharaja Golab Singh engages never to take, or 
retain, in his service any British subject, nor the subject of any 
European or American State, without the consent of the British' 
Government. 

Article 8. — Maharaja Golab Singh engages to respect, in 
regard to the territory transferred to him, the provisions of 
Articles 5, 6, and 7, of the separate engagement between the 
British Government and the Lahore Durbar- dated March 11th, 
1846. ■ 

Article 9. — The British Government will give . its, aid to 
Maharaja Golab Singh, in protecting his territories from external 
enemies. 
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Article 10. — ^Maharaja Golab Singh acknowledges the supre- 
macy of the British Government, and will, in token of such 
supremacy, present annually to the British Government one 
horse, twelve perfect shawl goats of approved breed (six male, 
and six female), and three pairs of Kashmir shawls. 

This treaty, consisting of ten articles has been this day 
settled by Frederick Currie, Esq., and Brevet Major Heiuy 
Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the directions of the Eight 
Uonoui’able Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., Governor-General, 
on the part of the British Government, and by Maharaja Golab 
Singh in person, and the said treaty has been this day ratified 
by the seal of the Eight Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, 
G. C. B., Governor-General. 

Bone at Amritsar, this 16th day of March, in the year of 
■our Lord 1846, corresponding with the ITtli day of Eabi-ul-awa), 
1262, Hijri. 

XVII. SECOND TREATY WITH L.VHORE OF 1846. 
foreign Department, Vamp, Bhyrowal Ghat, on the left Bank of the Bean, 

the 22nd Dcccmtier, 1846. 

The late Governor of Kashmir, on the part of the Lahore 
State, Sheikh Iinamuddin, having resisted by force of anns the 
occupation of the province of Kashmir by Maharaja Golab Singh^ 
the Lahore Government was called upon to coerce their subject, 
and to make over the province to the representaive of the British 
Government, in fulfilment of the conditions of the treaty of 
Lahore, dated 9tli March, 1846. 

A British force was employed to support and aid, if neces- 
sary, the combined forces of the Lahore State and ilaharaja 
Golab Singh in the above operations. 

Sheikh Imamuddin intimated to the British Government 
that he w’as acting under orders received from the Lahore Durbar 
in the course he was pursuing; and stated that the insurrection 
had been instigated by written instructions received by him from 
the Wazir Eaja Lai Singb. 

Sheikh Imamuddin surrendered to the British Agent on 
guarantee from that officer, that if the Sheikh could, as he 
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SEserted, prove that liis acts were in accordance with his instruc- 
-tions, and that the opposition was instigated by the Lahore 
Minister, the Durbar should not be permitted to inflict upon him, 
•either in his person or his property, any penalty on account of 
his conduct on this occasion. The British Agent pledged his 
•Government to a full and impartial investigation of the matter. 

A public inquiry was instituted into the facts adduced by 
Bheikli Imamuddin, and it was fully established that Eaja Lai 
Singh did secretly instigate the Sheikh to oppose the occupation 
by Maharaja Goiab Singh of the province of Kashmir. 

The Governor-General immediately demanded that the 
^Ministers and Chiefs of the Lahore State should depose and exile 
to the British provinces the Wazfr Raja Lai Singh. 

His Lordship oonsented to accept the deposition of Eaja Lai 
Singh as an atonement for the attempt to infringe the treaty by 
the secret intrigues and machinatioiis of the Wazir. It was not 
proved that the other members of the Durbar had cognizance of 
the Wazir ’s proceedings; and the conduct of the Sardars, and of 
the Sikh army in the late operations for quelling the Kashmir 
insurrection, and removing the obstacles to the fulfilment of the 
treaty, proved that the criminality of the Wazir was not partici- 
pated in by the Sikh nation. 

The Ministers and Chiefs unanimously decreed, and carried 
into immediate effect, the deposition of the Wazir. 

After a few days’ deliberations, relative to the means of 
forming a Government at Lahore, the remaining members of 
the Durbar, in concert with all the Sardars and Chiefs of the 
State, solicited the interference and aid of the British Govern- 
ment for the m.aintena.’ice of an administration, and the protec- 
tion of the Maharaja Dalqj Singh during the miiiority of His 
-Highness. 

The solicitation by the Durbar and Chiefs has led to the 
temporary modification of the relaticr :. between the British Gov- 
•ernment and that of Lahore, established by the treaty of the 
’9th March of the present year. 

'.rhe terms and conditions of this modification are set forth 
an the following’ Articles of Agreement. 
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Articles of Agreement concluded between the British Government and the- 

Lahore Durbar on 16iA December, 1846. 

Whereas the Lahore Durbar and the principal Chiefs and. 
Sardars of the State have, in express terms, communicated to- 
the British Government then- anxious desire that the Governor- 
General should give his aid and his assistance to maintain the 
administration of the Lahore State during the minority of ilaha- 
raja Dalip Singh, and have declared this measure to be indispen- 
sable for the maintenance of the Government ; And wliereas tlie- 
Governor-General has, under certain conditions, consented to 
give the aid and assistance solicited, the following articles of 
agreement, in modification of the Articles of agreement executed 
at Lahore on the lltli jMareh last, have been concludeu, on the 
part of the British Government, by Frederick Currie, Esq., 
Secretary to the Government of India, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry Montgomery Lawrence, C. B., Agent to the Governor- 
General, North-West Frontier, by virtue of full powers to that 
effect vested in them by the Eight Honourable Viscount Har- 
dinge, G. C. B., Governor-General, and on the part of His High- 
ness Maharaja Dalip Singh, by Sardar Tej Singh, Sardur Slier 
Singh, Dewan Dina Nath, Fakir Nuruddin, Eai Kishen Chand, 
Sardar llanjor Singh Majithia, Sardar Attar Singh Kaliwala, 
Bhai Nidhan Singli, Sardar Khan Singh Majithia, Sardar Sham- 
sher Singh, Sardar Lai Singh Morarea, Sardar Kher Singh Sin- 
dhanwala, Sardar Arjun Singh Eungrunglia, acting witn tho 
unanimous consent and concurrence of the Chiefs and Sardars 
of the State assembled at Lahore. 

Article 1. — .-111 and every part of the treatj' of peace between 
the British Government .and the State of Lahore, bearing date 
the 9th day of March, 1846, except in so far as it may be tempo- 
rarily modified in respect to clause 15 of the said treaty by this 
engagement, shall remain binding upon the two Governments. 

Article 2. — A British ofi&cer, with an efficient establishment; 
of assistants, shall be appointed by the Governor-General to re- 
main at Lahore, which officer shall have full authority to direct 
and control all matters in every department of the State. 

Article 3. — Every attention shall be paid, in conducting the 
administration according to the feelings of the people, to preser- 
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ving the national institutions and customs, and to maintain the 
just rights of all classes. 

Article 4. — Changes in the mode and details of administra- 
tion shall not be made, except when found necessary for efiect- 
ing the objects set forth in the foregoing clause, and for securing 
the just dues of the Lahore Government. These details shall be 
conducted by native officers, as at present, who shall be 
api ointed and superintended by a Council of Eegency, composed 
of leading Chiefs and Sardars, acting under the control and 
guidance of the British Besident. 

Article 5. — The following persons shall in the first instance, 
constitute the Council of llegeney, viz. — Sardar Tej Singh^ 
Sardar Slier Singh Attarhvala, Deivan Bina Nath, Fakir Nurud- 
din, Sardar Ilanjor Singh Majithia, Bhai Nidhan Singh, Sardar 
Attar Singh Kaliwala, Hardier Shamsher Singh Sindhaiiwala; 
and no eliange shall be made in the persons thus nominated, 
without the consent of the British Besident, acting under the 
orders of the Governor-Genera!. 

Article 6. — The administration of the country shall be con- 
ducted' by this Council of Begency in such manner as may be 
determined on by themselves in consultation with the British 
Besident, who sliall liavc full authority to direct and control the 
duties of every deji.irtment. 

Article 1 . — A British force, of such strength and numbers, 
and in isuch positions, as the Governor-General may think fit, 
shall- remain at Lahore for the protection of the INlahavaja, and 
the preservation of the peace of the country. 

Article 8. — The Governor-General sliall be at liberty to- 
occupy with British soldiers any fort or military post in the- 
Lahore territories, the occupation of which may be deemed 
neces.sniy by the British Government for the security of the 
capital, or for maintaining the peace of the country. 

Article 9. — The Lahore State shall pay to the British Gov- 
ernment twenty-two lacs of new Nanakshahi rupees of full tale 
and weight per annum, for the maintenance of this force, and 
to meet the expenses incurred by the British Government; such 
sum to be paid by two instalments, or 13 lacs and 20,000 in May 
or June, and 8 lacs and 80,000 in November or December of each 
year. 
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Arthde 10, — Inasmuefc as it is Sttmg that Her Higlms'ss : 
tlie motlier ot !ila!baix£ja Dalip ^ngh, shouijii Isave 
r ipo" provision msdle fcr the maui'ienanee <i£ bcrsell and dep* ■ 
tile snjOT rst 1 Iffic aEdl 5fli,ftQlO rajj^sies slhall fee set aK.'- 
for tkiit p'.-irjj'iSfc, and siali be at Her Higl'-.es-- 

Artkif 11 . — The ptwisfoms of iMs t.Dg.agen'ScEt s3ia;L 
fhmng the mkiontj of BD~ HigbEess ilabantj-ii I- 
ftmi abaM rrease and termmate m His Highness att-ii 
fiijif- sgfc fit IG years, or on the 4th September ol: the 
IhfA't hilt tz sfoaSE he s^jmpateai io the Governor-General to c 
f.lh'f; atvatigerfiftJit to cease, at any period prior to tbe coming 
oi flis Highnes-s, at which the Govemor-Generai an 1 t 
{.;t.hfjze Durbar may be satisfied that the iEterposition cf ti 
Dritwh Government is no loriger neeessarv' for maiiitaisis.'g f!. 
{iwefnmeat oi His Highness the llaharaja. 

Thie agreement, consisting of eleven .Vrticles, was se- 
ared r:s:ef:f:ted at Lahore, by the cfi&ceis anti Chiefs and Sat 
«hove-/iamed, on the 16th day of December, 1846. 

.Will. TEIIMS GRANTED TO, AXD .\CCEPTED Bl" 
MAIl.ARAJA DALIP SINGH (18a9).» ; 

Terms granted to the llaharaja Dalip Singh Bahad'^'t, 
ttiK part of the Honourable East Lidia Company, by 
Heirs Elliot, Esqr., Foreign Secretary lo the Governme: 

Titdia, and Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Henry ilontgomery Law 
K, f.'. B., liesident, in virtue of full powers- vo.sted in tin 
the Right Honourable James, Earl of Dalhousie, Knight 
iViost Ancient and Most Xoble Order of tbe Thistle, one o. 
Majesty’s Most Honourable I’rivy Council, Goveruor-G- 
appointed by the Honourable East India Company to direc; 1 
control all their affairs in the East Indies, and accepted c- 
part of His Highness the Maharaja, by Raja Tej Singh, loiia 

Dina Nath, Bhai Nidhan Singh, Fakir Nuruddin, Gundur S 

Agent of Sardar Sher Singh Sindhanwala, and Sardar Lai E . 
Agent and son of Sardar Attar Singh Kalianwala, Memb' 
the Council of Regency, invested with full pow’er and aut. 
on tlie part of His Highness. 

''1 Inserted l,y tlie Editor 
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Ist. — ^His Highness the Maharaja Dalip Singh shall resign 
for himself, his heirs, and his successors, all right, title, and 
claim to the sovereignty of the Punjab, or to any sovereign power 
whatever. 

2nd. — ^All the property of the State, of whatever description: 
and wheresoever found, shall be confiscated to the Honourable- 
East India Company, in part payment of the debt due by the 
State of Lahore to the British Government, and of the expenses- 
of the war. 

3i'd. — The gem called the Kohinur, which was taken from 
Shah Slnijii-iiI-.Midk by Mfiliaraja llanjit Singh, ^ shall be 
surrendered by the !Maharaja of Lahore to the Queen of 
Engiaiid.^ 

4tli. — ^His Iliglnie-ss Dalip) Singh shall receive from the- 
Elonourable East India Comprari}-, for the support of himself, his. 
relatives, and the servants of the State, a pension not less than-, 
four and not exceeding five kikhs of Company’s rupees per- 
annum. 

5th. — ^His Highness shall bo li’eated with respect and 
honour.- He shall retain the title of Maharaja Dalip Singh Baha- 
dur, and he shall continue to receive, during his life, such portion, 
of thi- above-named pensioix as may bo allotted to himself per- 
sonally, provided he shall remain obedient to the British Gov- 
ernment, and shall reside at such place as the Governor-General 
of India may select. 

Granted and accepted at Lahore, on the 20th of ilarch,. 
1849, and ratified by the llight Honourable the Governof- 
General oil the 5th April, 1849. 

*1 Sec N. K. Sinha, IfanjiC Sinijli, pip. 187-188. 

.'i=2 Lord Didhoiisie wrote in his Diary : “The Koh-i-Nnr had ever 
been tlie symbol of conquest. The Emperor of Delhi had it in his Peacock 
Throne. Nadir iShah seized it by right of conquest from the Emperor. 
Thence it i:as.scd into the hands of the King of Kabul. While Shah Shuja- 
nl-Mulk was King, Eanjit Singh e.xtorted the diamond by gross violence 
and cruelty. And now, when, as the result of unpirovoked war, the Uriti.sh 
llovernmoiit lias conquered the kingdom of the Punjab, and has resolved to 
add it to the territories of the Uriiish Erapiire in India, I have a right to 
.compel the Maharaja of Lahore, in token of his submission, to surrender 
the jewel to the Queen, that it may find its final and fitting resting jilace 
in the crown of Britain. And there it shall shine, and shine too, w-ith 
purest ray serene”. (Lee Warner, Life of Dal/ioiisic, Vol. I, pp. 231-232). 
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